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Disclaimer: Briefing Activation 


This briefing document is prepared to engage with a variety of 
wartime cultures. Think the answers to these questions honestly. It is 
not possible to lie to this embedded TeepAlware, but the briefing 
package cannot be held responsible for inattentive or wandering 
thoughts. 


- In what year were you born? 
- In what year do you presently reside? 


- Are you now or have you ever been, pre-sessed, spliced, doppled 
or prone to amnesiac toxaemia? 


- Does the phrase: ‘In vain he thrusts his fists against the posts and 
still insists he sees the ghosts’ strike you as a) funny, b) sinister, c) 
make you think of Mrs White although you're not quite sure why? 


Thank you. This document is now calibrated to provide appropriate 
cultural-enabled levels of complexity, metaphor and reference. 
Failure to think clearly during this process can result in extra-local 
contamination to the zone of conflict, for which the authorisation 
process cannot be held responsible. This briefing is a message. 
Additionally some unavoidable high levels of complexity may be 
encountered during parts of the narrative. Trust No-one! 


THESIS 


‘We are the seeds that will fecundate other universes, the colonists 
who will go beyond the designs built into the waves of war soldiery. 


We will conquer the great Leviathan and ride within it across eons 
and universes beyond the scope of the Great Spiral, and we will 
leave behind its dirt and its enmity, its casual brutalities and infinitely 
detailed cruelties. 


We will leave behind the very concept of Enemy. 


We will not leave behind compromise, or tenderness, or kindliness. 
Indeed, it is to rediscover these qualities that we leave. We are the 
culmination of our Houses and we bear their triumphs and memories 
into the deeper voids. Not for us the skulking emptiness of the 
Celestial rump: ghosts whining on the fringes of everything for the 
shredded remnants of enjoyment that they can lick off the long-shed 
skin-flakes and the detritus of the outer edges. They are everything 
old; we will become something new. Where we go there will be no 
Gods, until we arrive.’ 


Entarodora’s Manifesto 


ANTITHESIS 


They are, simply, traitors. Bring them back. Pay no heed to their 
rhetoric. - Scarratt’s Orders 


Chapter 1: The Recovery of the Head (Exhibit A) 


Narrative reconstruction from evidence _of _ former 
Nechronomancer Philetes, and Academicians Jendrekenses (in 
absentia) and Minkosa. 


The figure wore black and grey robes that disguised its sex and 
shape. Its robes suggested burlap and sacking, beggary, and a life 
lived on the sufferance of others. On its back a black bulge, an 
obscene leather sac of a hump, was filled with the air it carried with 
it. Its face was masked in a fashion once associated with plague 
doctors: a sinew stitched mask with inset circular glass lenses. A life- 
line of woven chords, umbilici to the placental bag, stretched away 
from it round a corner in eternity that would have hurt a watcher’s 
eyes. It carried a glowing staff. 


There was no-one there to see it — but its guise was only in part 
morbid secrecy and theatrics, and retained certain practical elements 
that it could not shuck off even when alone in the domains only its 
kind could reach. 


Coughing like a spavined dray-horse, it shuffled through the dust 
of old atoms, sending a cloud of reddish flecks up into the air that 
puffed out of its sac. The cloud might have been blood if the crew of 
the rotting type 91 timeship had not been dead for far too long, and if 
the crew had once had blood. It might have been rust if the materials 
used in the ship had not been corroded for far too long, and if the 
ship’s interior had ever depended on metals. It was something 
stranger: nearly de-natured space, highest entropy matter — h.e.m. - 
lying in shallow microscopic seas on the long beach of the timeship’s 
weathered floor. Rock pools of worn out time awaiting harvesting. 


The pools weren't really red: they had the energy neither for colour 
nor for shape, but they drank in the energies of the 
Nechronomancer’s luminous’ staff and gave back glimmers 


reluctantly in a dark and shifted spectrum. Even the dust motes were 
hungry here at time’s far reaches. With dull grey tubes, tempered 
against any sudden ravenous exchange of entropic rates, the expert 
drained the pools into the stasis globes that hung at its belt like 
softly-rotting fruit. They did not jangle, for no sound so strident could 
be made here, but their oh-so-soft impact fell strange and heavy in 
the faint atmosphere that hissed out of the Nechronomancer’s own 
wheezing life-systems. The sound was eaten by the dead silence of 
a million centuries without an echo. 


No energy had transferred here for the last billion years. 
Everything was in the lowest state possible. The timeship, possibly 
damaged in battle (although that was rare), had plunged far, far into 
the future beyond normal recovery. So far beyond, only the special 
skills of the black and the grey, only the skills of the unknowable and 
the pariah stood any chance of reaching it. Aside from the military 
necessity of collecting ‘hem’, the Nechronomancer had been briefed 
to find the impossible. Its orders were to discover, if it could, what 
had flung the ship out here, far from its designated task on the edge 
of the Maw, into the great desert distances of time. There was little 
evidence to assess. Here there could be no-one to ask and no 
record system to interrogate; even technologies built as the 
timeships were built — out of space-time itself — could not last forever. 


It may have been surprised then — who could read the pariah’s 
emotions through its genderless draperies and soul-less gleaming 
mirror eyes - to find in the shallow pools of hem - exposed by their 
draining - a gleaming many facetted sphere the width of a thumb in 
diameter. It may be that the ingenious application of an old 
discovery appealed to it. Certainly those parties who had briefed it 
had been too quick to dismiss its task as impossible. Someone in 
that long voyage into the desolation had worked out a way to 
preserve a message against the full weight and grinding mouth of 
time. 


Academician Jendrickenses’ felt himself shake as_ the 
Nechronomancer passed within a hand-span of him, flickering like 
the ghost of broken film-stock flapping. A short, dark-haired lordling 


of his House, a master of space and time, nevertheless he 
shuddered. 


The support gantry had pulled it back from the shattered 
timeship’s remains, into the present moment of Arpexia House, 
where the hundred clocks were chiming twelve noon, but it would be 
a while yet (colloquially speaking) before it was truly ‘now’. For the 
‘moment the time in this chamber was itself held fractionally at ‘right- 
angles’ to normal chronology, just in case something was brought 
back that was threatening or likely to rupture the Houses’ basal time. 


Jendrickenses saw nothing odd in a pocket of the distant killing 
future residing in an otherwise unremarkable cuboid room of 
Regency blue and white porcelain delicacy. He needed to have 
somewhere to wait while the retrieval was carried out. Once, three 
decades or so ago, he had been drafted into a support mission to 
one of the First Wave encroachments. The work itself had been, as 
he had always suspected it would be, ghastly, but it had brought him 
into contact with the period of the Second Napoleonic Empire, and 
he had conceived a certain soft-spot for it. Enough to have done his 
best to recreate it here, if only for a moment. His sitting room was a 
place of white washed panels, and his ormolu clocks, with a plague 
ghost at its centre. 


The Nechronomancer had returned wraithlike, breathing out a 
visible white mist from its venting umbilicus, its rag-armour steaming 
with boiling-off time. Jendrickenses had been hard pressed to avoid 
an inundation of his own as the dwarf-matter waldoes had swung 
around out of the wainscoting to souse it down with a variety of 
retardants and fixatives. The time-active chemicals would naturalise 
it sufficiently to be approached. Like the catalysts of an antique 
photographic process, Jendrickenses thought, patting himself on the 
back for his period knowledge. 


Once normalized, it ceased to be a flickering spectre and became 
simply sad. Somehow, even its solidity was an absence. Once it had 
ceased to be a ghost it felt less like a person and more like an 
emptiness draped in dripping rags. Nothing to be afraid of, after all. 


It was a ridiculous beast, and he didn’t fear it. If he pushed it, it 
would be sprawled out helpless under the weight of leather, 
metalwork, and — was that, surely that couldn’t be - bone? No, he 
dismissed the thought, they would never allow that. It would be too 
clumsy even to rise, let alone defend itself, let alone attack. It ought 
to have been pitiful, but it carried with it the stench of dying time. The 
mould of a million centuries. If only they didn’t need such creatures, 
if only they didn’t need the strange forms of matter and energy that 
could only be found at the lees and dregs of time. If only there was 
no war, no munitions, no escalation. Such things were reminders of 
mortality, among a people that liked to think of themselves as 
immortal - even now. If he didn’t need evidence to prove that 
Xanthellipse was the House sabotaging the Maw investigation, he’d 
never have involved himself with such creatures. They could hardly 
be regarded as true House members, not any more. Not after what 
they had done to themselves to gain their power to walk in the deep 
futures. 


‘Only, this.’ Its voice was synthetic, neutral. Unnervingly calm, the 
Nechronomancer held something in its grey pincers, their thick 
padded tips preventing it from contacting the bare metal. 


It was a perfect gem. A blue-tinted sphere that glinted and seemed 
to be brighter than the light that fell on it. 


Jendrickenses felt his scalp prickle. A time pearl. A jewel of 
paradox. Deliberately made. Damn them. Now he had no option but 
to seek assistance, and that from the one man he had hoped to 
discredit. 


‘They must have been desperate.’ 


‘Obviously,’ Minkosa said, adjusting the crystal in the focus of the 
time-cutters that would peel it layer by layer. ‘What else could they 
be? Lost at the lees and dregs of time. Dying and repairing their 
aged carcasses and dying again within a timeship leaking its interior 
dimensions out to the size, and status, of a tomb. | don’t suppose 
committing a social offense weighed very heavily on their minds, do 


you? They probably came to this after the cannibalism and the 
buggery.’ 


Jendrickenses muttered something and pointedly turned his back 
to let the young upstart get on with his tinkering with the machinery. 
Why did everything have to be so difficult, so vulgar, so direct? He 
had no objection to Minkosa’s evident hatred. To expect anything 
else of a Xanthellipse technician — present within the chambers of 
Arpexia only upon sufferance — would have been nearly unthinkable. 
He objected only to the expert’s (to have come to experts now, as if 
everything wasn't the proper study of his House) lack of grace, to his 
bluntness. It was like talking to a hammer. ‘You can open it though?’ 


‘Probably. Our own researches into the growth of time-gems, 
purely for war related purposes — they’d probably make excellent 
frictionless ball bearings — show that the paradoxical elements we 
can focus at the sub-atomic range are cruder and less finely grained 
than those which occur around a chronoclysm. Consequently, there 
is a narrow ‘window’ of residual access along the back-timeline of 
the core element. There...!’ 


Jendrickenses turned to watch. Minkosa’s heavy attempt at 
humour — ball bearings indeed, it was ten million years since the 
Homeworld’s artifacts had used ‘moving parts’ — might indicate that 
he was not so certain in his assessment of the gem as he liked to 
appear. 


Nevertheless, his time-scalpels seemed to have done their work. 
The pearl shivered and seemed to spin. The motion was an artifact 
of light more than any movement of molecules. 


It unfolded like a mirrored flower, organically, as if it had to. As it 
Opened it became obvious, as in many technical applications of 
space-time engineering, that its makers had managed to pack more 
into its interior than its size appeared to allow. But it wasn’t that 
children’s trick that make the Academicians flinch, it was the raw 
necked, severed head that tumbled out - its fresh blood scarlet on 
the pale yellow flock carpeting. 


lts smell was, more than the Nechronomancer’s had been, 
Jendrickenses realised - the true embodiment and grasp of time. In 
the end, entropy was not the cleanliness of dust, but blood on 
someone's polished floor. 


‘You know,’ Minkosa said, ‘I’m pretty sure | know him from 
somewhere. He leaned over and picked up the head, his fingers 
gripping its close cropped hair, lifting it up and turning it so he could 
cradle it in both hands. He leered at the sodden skull with its hair 
plastered with blood. ‘It’s that bastard, Scarratt. Ah, how the self- 
satisfied are eaten up by time in the end.’ He thrust the head towards 
the cringing Academy-boy. 


As Minkosa had hoped, Jendrickenses responded to this by being 
violently sick, thereby confirming all his Xanthellipse prejudices 
about the effeteness of the older House. It was a narrow-minded 
victory, but still a sweet one. 


It was, however, short lived. The head twitched in Minkosa’s 
hands, its jaw slackly mouthing and, hardened scion of a rising 
House or not, he dropped it with a yelp. 


‘Emergency retrieval team!’ Jendrickenses shouted. 
‘No, wait!’ 

‘But surely he can be re-embodied?’ 

‘And then?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 


‘You want to pat him on the back, and let him go? Isn’t this, when 
you really think about it, something of a substantial opportunity? He’s 
always flaunted his special status as the, ah, head boy of his clatch. 
The golden success story of the Fourth Wave. The Hero of 
Pentralaxia, the martyr of Cuchailan’s Rift. The last soldier to meet 
The Enemy in open parley before the disaster on the plains of 


Utterlost, if he can be believed. And now he’s here. Now he’s here, 
alone. His celebrated associates all dead; his little lesser species 
playmates, with their smooth skins and vapid alien pouts, all gone 
into the quintessence of dust, eons ago. He’s entirely, heh, 
disposable. At our mercy. And besides, you haven't realised the 
most crucial thing.’ 


‘Which is?’ 


‘That this hasn’t happened to him yet. We retrieved the timeship 
from the very edge of the forward noosphere. Didn’t you wonder why 
we didn’t snatch it up a moment after its pilot lost control?’ 


‘| assumed it was a location difficulty, that it had sped on into the 
utter future, before we could achieve a fix. | thought its time was 
bound to our own, one moment here another moment’s hyper- 
acceleration into futurity there.’ 


‘Not so. This timeship is still in dock two centuries ago, but linearly 
today. Awaiting its reassignment. Well we now know how that will 
end. This yorick here, this thing, is a breach in linearity, perhaps the 
worst since the Eight Day Week, and that means we can read his 
future to our advantage.’ 


‘That means it’s an abomination; we should dispose of it. Encyst 
its very atoms. It’s bending House base time just by being here. It 
might as well be one of Faction Paradox’s blasphemies. Or one of 
the Seven Prophesied Heads of Severance.’ 


Minkosa laughed his pinched snort of a laugh. ‘You'll swallow 
anything if you believe the war will end after seven certain heads are 
severed and speak? Just because the first message from the 
enemy that was conveyed by a talking head doesn’t mean every 
lopped off cranium will start spouting vital war-intel. Lacking a solid 
neck isn’t some automatic plug-in to the zeitgeist.’ 


The head opened its eyes. ‘Facccccctttiooooon Paaarraaadooooo\,’ 
it intoned. ‘At the hands of the Faction was my fate accomplished’. 


Chapter 2: Time Strategist Entarodora Issues An Invitation. 


Narrative Reconstruction from evidence presented under 
special embassy from the Lords Celestis. Events recovered 
from Mictlan backups. 


There was, the senses insisted, a grey and black landscape, under a 
glowering sky. 


The two robed figures - one in yellow damask, one in black fur and 
red velvet - stood on a great blue-grey map of the world, and 
watched as fire burnt patches into the neat cartographies under foot. 
The footwear of the yellow-clad visitor was fashionable 21st century 


sling backs rather than 13" century pointed disembowellers, but they 
gleamed like polished metal nevertheless, and reflected the tiny 
camp-fires beneath them. 


She shivered for the fires gave warmth only in their own two- 
dimensional plane. The world depicted in the map was one of the 
degenerate Epsilon Indri colonies of the period of Disastrous 
Idealism. It was all very Prussian, if you liked that sort of thing. 
Embedded in the map were shadows with scarlet and blue tunics, 
and golden froggings on the footsoldiers’ shoulders. An old women 
under her yellow threadbare robes (noticeably more ancient than her 
metallic ‘tobacco nappa’ Vigotta Nyla shoes) she _ affected 
indifference, but the Lord whose map-room was smoldering with 
cordite and lemongrass, was not deceived, at least not in any 
obvious way. He waved a red gauntleted hand in a gesture of 
domination that demanded some response. His armour, which, 
frankly, Entarodora thought, was not accurate, either to the map’s 
period, or to itself being as much an eclectic hodgepodge as 
anything else in Hell) had a pointed hunskull visor, thrown back to 
show his dark, heavy-eyebrowed, features, and the dull fish-gleam in 
his self-satisfied pale eyes.Entarodora considered asking him if he 
knew that the colloquial term for that style of visor was a pig face but 


decided against it. Finally, she settled for a general comment. ‘Well 
it’s attractive enough, | grant you, but what is it for?’ 


‘For? It’s a work of theatre; it requires no justification in utility. | 
remain one of the few of my kindred with any interest in the 
performing arts.’ He pointed the metal tip of his armoured boot with 
a ballet-dancer’s grace and a line of fortifications within the map 
crumbled as his shadow passed. 


A hundred nearly two-dimensional animalcules, each blue or red 
with a splatter of yellow uniformity, scurried to repair the breach in 
their defences. Martial squeaks threatened the capacity of his 
engines-of-translation, but still at the verge of hearing he could 
discern the war-prayers raised in his name. He smiled and 
continued: ‘Even a small war has its own particular flavour, don’t you 
find?’ Entarodora sniffed. ‘l do not, but I'll not stand in the way of 
anyone’s hobbies. To each his own, Lord Dervishage.’ 


‘A tolerant, if maudlin, philosophy — one that begs a number of 
questions. For instance, why do you disturb me in my fragile period 
of rest, between the utterly sordid and enervating demands of my 
hideous fellow damned? Could you not at least have stormed 
Parliament and spared me Lord Vettlespine’s discourses?’ 
Entarodora bit back a comment about making beds and then lying in 
them. No-one had forced this traitor or his ilk to flee into these 
howling desolations at the edge of the universe, where only the 
power of complex mathematics held them in existence. They had 
chosen fear, when the War first drew itself over the edge of the 
futureward horizon and all the prognosticators had gone mad. 


Now, they festered in a cesspit of their own iniquity: their pus- 
ridden world of Mictlan, with all its obvious treasons. Ah, she chided 
herself — it wasn’t as if she had any high ground to claim. She 
concentrated hard on the unreal cordite of the map-room for fear of 
smelling the genuine burning at her own back. 


She needed his help. Badly. 


‘| thought it best to find you between engagements, my Lord.’ 


‘Seeking the jobbing actor, eh? What vast amphitheatre do you 
intend to lease for your next spectacular? And what role would you 
seek to cast me in | wonder? What favour do you seek?’ 


‘A nothing, a trifle. Merely to accompany a prodigy of mine ona 
fishing trip.’ 


‘| Suppose you didn’t mean to say ‘protégé’?’ 
‘Either term describes him.’ 


‘We have no commerce or commonality with the Houses since the 
Great Divide, a rule as rigidly enforced on your side as on mine - 
what, if | may be so vulgar, is there for me to gain in this?’ 


‘Oh, a chance to show your quality, my Lord. My strategy relies on 
the most marvellous mix of abilities to affect the capture we seek. All 
the main flavours, you might say.’ 


‘Am | to be a fisherman then, or one of a variety of baits?’ 


‘No doubt there will be ample opportunity for nigh suicidal 
endeavour, and House Lineacrux with whom | find myself, ah, 
momentarily associated, have authorised me to release an Artefact 
to you from the Vaults of Eternity. The Artefact would be for your sole 
and eternal use, in return for your assistance in this regard.’ 


‘An artefact? Well, I’ll not deny we hold the relics in high regard, as 
any exiles must. What would we be without some connection to our 
glorious past, eh? What do you offer then? The toe-joints of the self- 
satisfied Saints? A Doorway? Surely not one of the Twelve 
Mysteries? 


‘The Spear. You may find it useful.’ 


‘Hm, another insult, and | fear a small one.’ 


‘Why my Lord, come over here where the Lord Chancellor can’t 
hear us,’ Entarodora quoted, straight-faced. 


‘Ha! Do you know how long it’s been since one of the Celestis 
understood one of my jokes? I'll do it. I'll need a linear-day or so to 
pack-up my entourage. Some clockwork singers, | fancy. Perhaps a 
Jeeves or two. Some giraffes for the plebeians to gawp at. A minor 
court-in-residence.’ 


‘| would prefer you to travel alone. Your involvement is 
problematic, diplomatically speaking, and you would necessarily 
have to conceal yourself until we were underway.’ 


‘How tiresome. | fear | must insist on at least a dozen servants. If 
the Spear is to be deployed, you won't be chasing a table fish. You 
cannot deny me room for my family, and my other animals. | can't 
always be killing something for pleasure. There must be variety, or 
what’s the point of venturing out of Hell?’ 


‘Well, | can’t deny the Ship has a sufficient capacity, but you may 
find your hangers-on provoke remark.’ 


‘It was always my intent they should do so, dear Lady. Why, | 
sometimes think nothing would please the Celestis more than my 
vanishing into utter oblivion in the oubliettes of Outer Time.’ 


‘You please to be vulgar, Lord Dervishage — it’s one of your almost 
admirable traits.’ 


‘Then | may still hope?’ 


‘It is not up to me. It would take agreement between the major 
Houses to let a traitor return from the utmost void in time of war.’ 


‘Surely many renegades and outcasts have been forgiven their 
transgressions in this time of the Homeworld’s need. Are the Celestis 
then entirely beyond redemption?’ 


‘It is true we have accepted the parole of many an infamous villain, 
and that some have even climbed to high office, and may ascend 
higher yet. But none of them committed their treachery from fear in 
the face of the Enemy. None fled outside space and time itself to eke 
out a pustular and hag-ridden existence in the arsefolds of infinity.’ 


‘We prefer the term backside. And that matters even now?’ 
‘It does.’ 
‘And if | were to assist you in this trifling hunt?’ 


‘House Lineacrux has expressed a willingness to sign the deed of 
restitution, but Mirraflex | doubt you could ever persuade. They see 
themselves too much as your inheritors to have a prodigal return. 
They would, | fear, regard it as the thin-end-of-the-wedge.’ 


‘No doubt you mimic how they would express themselves most 
aptly. Still, Mirraflex may well be gone within a million years or so. 
What then of their would-be successors?’ 


‘You are well informed for a monster from beyond space, my Lord.’ 
‘One dabbles.’ 
‘You might be well advised to stay away from House Lolita.’ 


‘Ah, advice, that most virulent and unpleasant of medicines. How 
often it is prescribed with gusto and how rarely taken. | would, 
however, hate to be thought of as preying on the newborn.’ 


‘You work your aphorisms hard.’ 


‘Certainly, why, this is Hell and |, alas, am not out of it. Entarodora 
punched the Lord of Hell playfully on the arm. ‘Cheer up, fishing trip 
in the morning.’ 


Later, when Entarodora had departed, Lord Dervishage summoned 
his chief thinker Hauptman. He was one of a pair of unlucky twins 


who, in the inner worlds, laughingly called real, had once burned to 
death in the service of a madman in armour. As above, so below. 


‘What did your instrumentalities divine, Hauptman? | believe she 
actually expected me to believe she was near, the signal strength 
was masterly.’ 


‘The readings are confused, my Lord.’ 


‘| rather feared they might be. Your best guess then. And be 
assured I’m not the kind of Lord to torment a servant needlessly.’ 


‘The signal came from beyond Mictlan, your Grace, from the Other 
Side of the Rim itself.’ 


‘Ah, the Outermost Sea, the Ocean of the Great Taboo, the 
domain of all The Capitalised Monsters. One wonders if the great 
war-strategist hasn't finally bitten off more than even she could chew. 
It will be interesting to find out.’ 


Chapter 3: MAPS OF MURDER 


Memory trace evidence taken directly from Exhibit A. 


‘It was in a cubicle in Bobby’s Gents’ Manicure Lounge, Tempest 
Hey, Liverpool, May 1946 in the afternoon — comfortably poised in 
the wake of a war smaller than the one which ought to have been 
occupying you — that you nodded in passing to a murderer and 
discovered a man who wasn't there. You were 18 at the time, 
biologically speaking, one year older since you were ‘made’ a cadet- 
Captain in the elite time corps of your House, before you became the 
scoundrel and wastrel of your latter reputation. Your visit to Liverpool 
was both personal and unauthorised. Do you agree?’ 


The chain rattles, and with infinite slowness the bound head nods. 
The tubes and mechanisms in its neck hiss and wheeze. Liquids 
stutter as vocal chords are oiled. It manages a noise that might be a 
yes. 


Evidence transcribed as first person narrative: Captain Robert 
Scarratt 


| hate war-scrying. Each time | attempt it - even though | am skilled 
enough now to do so without the blood and the corpse - | remember 
the first time, and the memories pain me. 


It is not possible to scry without invoking memory, any more than it 
is possible to learn without the use of it. The process is built of 
memory, runs through memory; it takes its tastes from the meals of 
my brief year of childhood: bran mush and spun-protein. The fruits, 
like minute suns, impaled on serving orreries, the one point of 
pleasure in the grey metal halls, sudden as the smell of citrus to the 
nose. It takes its sights and sounds from other moments. As if 
jealous of the new, it offers it only through the veil of the old and it 
offers it partially, confusingly, and delights, so it seems to me, for | 


must be as personal as a lover to succeed, in cryptic, and over- 
complex modes. Many times it has defeated my intent and left me 
only with something as incomprehensible as fate or the enemy. This 
time it was a physical conundrum, a tangible puzzle, lying white and 
unexpected, to taunt me as my eyes refocused on the datum- 
universe. 


During a scrying, one has no eyes and no hands, no grasp on the 
world. It should not be possible to recover from it and find, for 
example, that you’ve absent-mindedly refreshed your nail polish. 
This time though as | was jerked back by a timed injection of 
chemicals designed to affirm my own existence | found something 
hard and cool and new resting under my fingers. The return of the 
body was like being in a long, low gallery of statues in a ruined city. 
To walk in Thea, or Pompeia - a city drowned under hot and 
suffocating dust and to feel suddenly, without foreboding, the 
pressure of an unseen hand on your neck. You scare yourself with 
your own sudden reality. Being aware again of myself came as an 
unpleasant surprise. Feeling something unexpected at my fingertips 
was like discovering a cancer. 


In my lap, lying under my crossed hands, on the grey leathers of 
my uniform, was a white stone. No, not stone: carved ivory. 
Scrimshaw. The kind of carving sea-farers did on long voyages. 
Lacework whittling of elephant tusks or of whalebone acquired in 
foreign ports. | had served once on a 19" century whaling ship - 
during one of the early campaigns, in a short-lived diversifier in 
which great floating islands, vast Sargasso-sea slaughter houses 
filled the Pacific basin with the ritual blood-sacrifices of the Great 
Whales. Once, my own hands would have had the skill to do this. 


| traced the outline of the ivory whale with the fingers of my right 
hand: tiny flecks of dusty white adhered to the oils of my fingerprints, 
as if it had been newly carved. 


Was it possible that | had made this during my attempt to foresee 
the dangers awaiting me in the Web? Or rather, let us say, the 


dangers beyond it, although its choice for a briefing site was in itself 
disquieting. If so, where had | procured the tools or the material? 


The Ship could perhaps have provided them. It would have 
been capable of that. This mangy brute of a bloated 91-model was 
hardly a first choice for me although it had accommodated my 
personal architecture quickly enough, but it was_ intelligent. 
Timeships’ intelligence was of a different order to that of their pilots: 
inscrutable and uncommunicative maybe, but never previously 
oracular or sinister. But then these were new times. 


The war was on the turn. A new wave of soldiers was being born 
and, with it | felt my own obsolescence being, if not accomplished, 
assumed, as if the Houses were already done with me. The Fifth 
Wave of soldiers was being prepared. The war was looking like 
being a longer conflict, and the rash expediencies of the earlier 
waves were being quietly re-assigned, ignored, promoted-to-oblivion 
and, in the cases of some of the more desperately mutated third- 
wavers, melted-down for scrap biodata. | was on the cusp of motion 
from war-hero to embarrassment, a position | had managed to 
maintain for many years, but which was looking increasingly 
untenable. 


There was nothing for it then but memory. War-scrying is an 
effective tool, but it comes with a price. If you won’t pay it in blood, it 
will take its revenge elsewhere. 


Ella had accepted my description of myself as a person who would 
pay to hear her fuck with complete aplomb. Such tastes in clients are 
very welcome to a working girl in my experience involving as they do 
a slight increase in the volume of their cries, and a considerable 
increase in takings. | say in my experience, not that | had any then. 
What | did have, was very little time to wait before her next client and 
her murder. 


| sprayed the rough bed with an in-period-technology insecticide, and 
stretched out. This was a compromise between unnecessary 
intervention and having to pick dying lice off my body for a day. 


There was nothing in me to sustain them for long, and more than 
enough in the way of bio-defences to kill them fairly quickly, but | 
didn’t want the social embarrassment of my scratching and flicking 
tiny corpses across the House Xianthellipse Military Refectory. 
Twenty-five whey-faced giggling cadets without the gumption to seek 
any experience outside the war-wombs would talk up a pubic lice 
incident until it reached the people in charge of chaining down the 
timeships, and that would be the end of these excursions. | was 
nearly nineteen, a whelp out of the breeding vats of the Fourth Wave 
of time-soldiery, one of the first born with retro-human 
characteristics. Characteristics that, at that time, | was still learning 
to manage. These humanlike traits included impulses | was still 
learning to control or vent. | found the idea of sex attractive; but | 
didn’t find Ella or this place convivial to the flesh-dreams that had 
stirred the long nights in the dormitories of the Xianthellipse House of 
Training. | wasn’t here for that. | was here to apply a technique I'd 
only learned of the night before. A technique I'd later lecture on. 


A red velvet curtain, none too clean, smelling of smoke and 
brutality, Separated me from the reception area and the other 
cubicles. Ella was the only girl working. 


It was twenty past four when | heard her murder. A scuffle, 
swearing, the sound of blows like meat being tenderised. Oddly, she 
became quieter in her screams when she wasn’t acting, and she 
sounded, finally, disgusted rather than pained. | understand from 
professional actors that there is a trick to screaming from the 
diaphragm in a way that does not harm the throat. Without it, the 
voice rapidly becomes hoarse and eventually silent, and so it was 
with the dying girl. | had expected her to call for me, to call - explicitly 
- for help, and | had thought out in advance how it would be not to 
answer. It was worse not to be called, to Know that the girl had no 
human hope in me, and that she was aware of it. That even dying 
she did not think of a client as human enough to come to her rescue. 
Poor girl. 


| thought of her as a girl, then, although she was forty-one-years 
old to my nineteen, because her life was being cut short, and mine 


was — as | then thought - open-ended, nigh infinite. Her life was 
limited by her murder, most obviously, but also by her broader 
circumstances. She would have had, at the most unlikely extreme, 
only a further fifty-nine years of life available to her, even if her 
career as a prostitute had not brought her into contact with the man 
killing her - the man whom | had to allow to kill her. | drew some 
satisfaction from the fact that he was destined to die at the end of a 
rope in Walton Gaol on the 17th of July. 


She had been born in 1905, and if she had enduring a hundred 
years of change, and pain, she would still have been locked into the 
childhood that was (and is) human mortality. The first local anti-aging 
drugs would not hit the market much before 2028, and their 
unforeseen and extensive side-effects would have made her glad to 
have died in her bed of old age instead, if she had not been half- 
strangled and stabbed with a letter-opener through the heart. In no 
sense was her life sufficient. She had been a child, a beauty queen, 
a championship ballroom dancer, and a whore: all in the blink of an 
eye. What might she have become with two hundred years of 
potential, or a thousand? Sometimes it seems that a day is too long 
to live, and sometimes that forty billion years would be too little, but | 
found — and find — it hard to consider three score years and ten, or 
five score for that matter, as a fitting span for a thinking creature. A 
life-span of a day might be driven by the rotation of a planet, a life- 
span of a hundred billion years by the expansion and contraction of a 
universe — both would fit a pattern, reconcile humans to them by 
obvious necessity, but a hundred years at best? Perhaps a quarter of 
those too immature to think or too senile to innovate? What can that 
be but a shoddy improvisation, a first guess at a sensible lifespan? 
The work of some spluttering indefensible demiurge. 


So | thought. This was before the Great Houses’ discovery of The 
City Of The Saved, that resurrectees’ paradise at the end of time, or 
at least before the discovery was divulged to _ fourth-wave 
undercadets. Would | have felt differently then, knowing that she 
would go to a better place, as her throat seized shut under his 
hands, and the weapon pierced her chest? | doubt it. After all, | feel 


no lessening of guilt now. Plunging back into memories still rekindles 
the grey ash remorse at her death to a sullen red burning in my gut. 
No resurrection could redeem it. Not for me. For her, maybe. Alive in 
the green parks and shining streets of the City at Time’s End. Alive 
with her murderer. To me it is an abomination that they should share 
the same eternity. | have dreamt, at times, of rescuing her from such 
a heaven. 


My re-lived thoughts, though, wandered for a reason. | was, | 
confess, evading the reality, doing myself the compliment of 
assuming that | have changed since. | was young then — and | 
wanted to find something else to think about than the specific 
person, the one actually dying no more than a few feet away from 
me, and no more than a minute from the help | could have offered 
her. | could have saved her. | Knew that the local constabulary had 
already decided to run in Ella Staunton and the girls of the Tempest 
Hey brothels. There were even two men staking the place out. 


Ballam and Anderson, both Detective Sergeants operating out of 
the small engineering workshop on the floor above, would already 
have begun their vigil. | had timed my arrival to just before theirs and 
my cubicle, like the one in which Ella was dying, was curtained from 
their viewpoint. 


| had even been vain enough to chuckle to myself at how deftly | 
had arranged the time-windows. | was a little shit in those days. 
Their eyes, pressed in turn to a small ventilation grill at their floor 
level and hence through holes drilled secretly the night before, could 
see the main entrance of the brothel and nothing more. They could 
hear, as could |, the attack on Ella Stanton. In a few minutes they 
would begin the chain of actions that would lead - after the almost 
fatal error of letting him get away on the doorstep after claiming that 
Ella was with another man - to the arrest and hanging of Thomas 
Hendron. | would have needed to alter so little. After Thomas left | 
could have sauntered into the other cubicle, while the Detectives 
(who had left their post, together, to phone in a report of the 
disturbance they had heard, this being long before mobile phones) 
were returning from the nearby Exchange Station. | could have 


healed Ella’s chest wounds, a standard bio-data patch would have 
done it, and left her — comatose, in shock, half strangled, and a clear 
victim, but alive — to be discovered by the two gallant but butter- 
fingered officers. | could have helped her. But | didn’t. | Knew she 
was going to die, and | let her. | went to Liverpool, to Bobby’s Gents’ 
Manicure Lounge at that time precisely because in that sordid place, 
and in that sordid way, a person was going to die, and | was going to 
make use of it. 


| heard Thomas Hendron leave the cubicle. His breath was raspy 
and harsh; he must have been exerting himself considerably. | was 
surprised that he was, in his excitement and, | imagined, terror, still 
aware of his environment. | was so young, and Ella’s death was not 
only Thomas's first murder but also mine. 


| was expecting a blind panic, an impulse to flight that would have 
taken him out of that place. Instead, he lingered for a moment, and | 
think, although | cannot now be sure, sniffed loudly, like a dog 
casting for a scent. | have, in later years come across certain 
instances of men who in, and immediately following, an act of 
extreme violence appear to possess the heightened sensory array of 
a predator. | am not speaking personally, you understand, although | 
have found it a useful accomplishment to claim, on occasion. While | 
may merely be excusing myself by the suggestion that he didn’t 
become aware of me as a result of some oversight of my own. | 
firmly believe that | was as silent and immobile as a statue in my 
alcove, and yet this man with Ella’s blood on his hand, with every 
gear set to motion, paused, flung back the curtain concealing me 
and stared for a moment into my eyes. 


His right hand was pressed to his side within the pocket of his 
black, faded suit. A stain was just beginning to develop on the 
fabric. Not yet the rust of dried blood, but vivid, almost purple. In 
contrast, his eyes were blue, watery, and curiously disinterested. The 
pupils were mere pinpricks and | wondered if there might be a drug- 
related element to the murder that had escaped my sources. | later 
learned that Hendron had tried to commit suicide earlier that year, 
allegedly as a result of his experiences cremating the bodies of dead 


soldiers in Singapore. This did not, when | learned of it, make me 
any more charitable towards him. 


‘She’s getting cleaned up,’ he said. ‘Give it ten minutes. She’ll get 
another ‘un for you to hear. It’s worth it. She’s a noisy one, eh?’ He 
smirked, utterly void of the embarrassment that | would have 
expected in one frequenter of prostitutes encountering another, or in 
a murderer meeting a potential witness. 


I've always embraced verisimilitude, you understand - and so he 
must have taken me for what | had made myself out to Ella to be — 
an aural voyeur. Under ordinary circumstance | would not, | suppose, 
have been offended. In this case, only the image of that noose in 
Walton Gaol, swaying invitingly in his future, prevented me from 
killing him. 


| nodded, doing up my flies. 
He left, whistling. 


That was the totality of our interaction, and | was able, as | had 
planned, to carry out the necessary rituals in the period between the 
police’s interrogation of him on the doorstep, another round of 
telephone calls to headquarters, and their actual decision to try to 
open the door at ten to five. It did not, it seems, from their later 
accounts, occur to them to merely push the door earlier. 


While | had been as careful as possible to affect nothing, | later 
realised that | had rendered a service to Mr Hendron. | had not 
prevented him from hanging, nor from becoming a murderer, but | 
had in a small way prevented him from telling a specific untruth. | 
had removed a particular sin from his soul. 


Once there had been a Hendron who had lied frantically to the 
police about there being another man in the Tempest Hey lounge. 
That Hendron had been washed clean by time. His lie was turned to 
truth by my presence. | was the man whom Hendron believed the 
police would find. He had been honest to them to that extent, if only 


in the hope of setting me up to be found standing over the corpse. / — 
not terror or inadequate imagination — was the reason he had felt 
able to give the police his name, after all. | would very shortly be the 
suspect. 


| had become for the first time, but not the last, in my career as a 
time-active agent in the world, a ‘man on the stair’ — a person not 
formally, nor chronologically, native to a chain of events, whose 
presence nevertheless explains, rather than confuses, enhances, 
rather than disrupts, the flow of reported time. | had nodded to a 
murderer, and | had discovered that the man who wasn't there was 
myself. | have heard it said by my detractors to whom in some way a 
garbled version of these events passed a good few years ago now 
that Hendron had in fact botched the murder. They have claimed that 
it was I, rather than he, who dispatched Ella. | deny this utterly, and, 
in point of fact, anyone with an intelligent interest in the ritual 
concerned would know that a non-local origin point for the murder in 
space-time would have completely defeated my object in taking it as 
a scrying-anchor. 


There are many ways to gain a forward look across the local face of 
history. Most are frowned on as illegitimate techniques retro- 
engineered back into House war practice from observing the actions 
of the Faction, the Celestis, or even, god help us, the enemy. Others 
derive from the ‘sports’ or ‘student practices’ of the ancient 
bloodlines. The latter mostly involve engineering some kind of 
collision between your current biodata and that which will exist in the 
future; the former mostly involve sacrifice. By locking to Ella’s dying 
moments, | hoped to avoid, if only on a technicality, both the 
necessity of an actual sacrifice and the fracturing damage to my own 
temporal stability that afflicted so many of the Second Wave of time- 
soldiery. A squeamish approach | know, but | find it foolish to be too 
introspective about my basic character, there is always the terrible 
danger of losing track of it all together. 


Psychically-anchored to her corpse, | sank (or rose) down (or up) 
out of the constricting groove of time that was the 22nd minute after 


4 o'clock in the afternoon, Greenwich Meantime, on the 20th of May, 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty Six, by the local calendar. 


the absence of God, and the arrival of the Great Impostor. 


Narrative source classified PROTECTED at this time. 


Call me Nebaioth, although it was not the name | was born with. | 
was given it when | earned my own bone mask. |! was born in the 
wet slate hills above the threshing villages that skirt the nine great 
lakes. The names of the lakes are not important, not in the wider 
scope of all the worlds of the voyage: but they were the first words | 
learned after those sounds that brought a smile from my mother or 
the wet warm milk from her breasts. Narrowmere, Westwater, 
Fisherman’s Pool, Little Ocean, Lake Chancho,  Pontchar, 
Beastspittle, the Twin Raindrops. My mother named the latter two 
lakes Pit and Patter. For many years | thought it a joke solely 
between us, until | learned the real names were Pit and Pendulum: 
the Lake of the Abyss and the Lake of Time. 


In those cold lake-side communities of narrow pale timbered 
houses and thick woven Hessian curtains twitched back in 
observation, each man and woman had a place pre-ordained, and 
the odd or the unusual were hammered back into the old and correct 
way, as surely as data under the maul. 


Hammer, hammer, hammer go the great mauling levers into the 
black obsidian crushing surfaces. The extraction plants - iron bound 
grey edifices of hardened stone, built to a scale that turns the 
hillsiders’ cottages into barnacles on an overturned hull, ring with the 
clamouring, belching rendered fat and pulp out in greasy eructations. 
The workers cough and splutter behind cotton scarves that end the 
day black around the nose and mouth. The extractor-men sing the 
silent songs that fit their notes to the weaving of the engines, rising 
from a base-deep croon to audibility only in the moments when the 
rotors pause in their shattering extractions. 


Hammer, hammer, hammer, goes the metal pounding 
Beating on the fish flesh and the scales surrounding 
Beating out the goodness and the virtue abounding 
Hammer, hammer, hammer, goes the metal sounding 
We make the mulch the great mills grind 

To spin the web the worlds must bind 

Sometimes a secret gem we find 

We make the mulch the great looms wind 


There my mother spent her childhood, scurrying under the devices 
that ‘thresh’ the raw materials of others’ alchemy into being, her 
vocation that of a weft-brat, one that all too often ends in severed 
fingers or even whole limbs sacrificed to the unstoppable motion of 
metal. She must have avoided any gross injury to have been 
attractive enough to win my father’s attention. He was a traveling 
priest of the Yellow Order, and as such did not toil with the thresher 
clans. Instead he trudged dustily along the land-highway to gossip, 
acquire certain rarities, and, to all intents and purposes, appear sui 
generis, ‘gaunt as the Captain’s shadow’ to haunt the brief leisure 
hours, the time spent between shifts, out on the grey, misty waters of 
the nine lakes, sailing. Every thresher maintained a boat of some 
description. It was an article of faith to do so whether you followed 
the Jonahites or not. The humblest coracles were most often painted 
in contrasting stripes of white and shadow, for reasons long 
forgotten. Every midsummer these and the ebony and brass ritual 
barges played out, in minute motions, the great conflict of the worlds 
of the Voyage, with fireworks standing for the slow burning sacrifices 
of the Weapons Galaxies. 


With the surety of an old sea-farer Father Cuttle would appear at 
the lakeside and offer his brawny, rawboned and oversized hand in 


assistance here and there -although there were no seas, save in old 
stories, and in the prophesies of the afterworld of the True Voyage. 
He wore yellow rags and the bone skull-mask of paradox and he had 
a bone-hook in place of one hand. Although whether it was the left or 
right hand, or one day one and the next the other no account 
available to me later could tell. The hook was carved from the fused 
bone of his own fingers and the rumor was that he had lost his hand 
to the touch of a time-eater in the far distant worlds at the edges of 
the voyage where the ‘testers’ risked the raw-edge of space to drag 
the nets that fed our threshing floors. 


| never met him. 


My head was thrust into the world by my mother’s contractions as, 
far below, the tallow-filled longboats, bearing the bodies of those who 
died in the defense of the township of Eskalov, burned and guttered. 
He had died in that battle; his bone mask speared on a plains 
raider’s pike. The raiders, sallow, un-communicative men, seemingly 
dropped from the sky of another world or age, had been a bane for 
the two preceding generations before their predations had finally 
pushed the thresher folk to the limits of patience. The last raider died 
before my mother’s waters broke. My father burned as | uttered my 
first cry. | wish | could hail that tail end of banditry, the death of my 
father, as an omen of my own, but my belief is that we make our own 
fate daily. This spectacle was both too distant and too sudden to 
impact on my new-born senses more than any other part of the great 
sullen coarse-grained world. As for my father, well my mother was an 
outcast, and he was a ghost before | was born. For a long time | 
believed he had been one at my conception. He must have had 
ghost-magic to use on my mother. This man in yellow-rags, with his 
freak hand and freak mask and only the antique lore of paradox to 
barter. Could he really have made her happy, even for a time? Even 
for the space of the act which conceived me? | hoped so, but in my 
child’s black heart | doubted it. 


My mother bequeathed me his skull mask, an imposing and 
Capacious construction, slightly chipped from the pike wound, that 
must have rattled on a small headed man, and which | took to 


indicate some considerable intellect in my paternal line. | strove to 
find something to admire in my father even as | resented him for his 
unavoidable absence. When, at the age of thirteen, | was 
apprenticed to the threshing-floors, | carried his mask with me ina 
flesh-canvas sack, together with my copy of Tancreevee’s Sayings, 
and the three great ‘Captain’s Coins’ that my mother had saved in 
her long life of scavenging, wrecking, and conducting her business of 
petty theft and fortune-telling. If her earnings were perhaps less 
honest still what matter? | loved her and thought her the best of 
mothers. It never occurred to me during her life that my father’s main 
appeal might have been one or two of those great moon-silver coins, 
and that my birth might have been undesired. She gave me nothing 
but love, and that unstintingly. Her voice in my memory is still 
sweeter than the songs of birds or the lamentations of the 
undeserving. 


| would never have left her but for the choking sickness that ended 
her days in this world, the slow lung-canker of the threshing floor. Its 
symptoms are a cough like a choking sea-bird (the sound we 
imagine in our dreams and hear in the litanies of the Jonah-kin) and 
a whitening blindness of the eye. In the end there comes a sudden 
sharp intake of breath that is never released, and the heart fails 
under the breast-bone, leaving the raised mark called the ‘white 
rose’ or the ‘sea-gull’s claw’. 


In the township of Eskalova, under the blue-gray Mountain of 
Eskalov, | behaved no better than my fellows, and worse than many. 
Lonely, | drank and gambled and futilely - for | was spindly, ill- 
favoured by the standards of my peers, and lacked either a family, or 
a fortune - attempted courtship. Many a maid smacked my face until 
sullenly | abandoned all pretense of seeking of friendship from 
women. Of men — fatherless as | was, and shy - | desired no 
fellowship, only knowledge. Seeking that, | spent fifteen hours in 
every twenty wakeful, toiling, either in the great rancid heat of the 
vats themselves or in the distilleries where | strove to understand the 
sly cant of the alchemists. A long-shanked, inquisitive, but 
uncommunicative and barely socialised, youth, | cannot imagine | 


was of much actual use to the technic class, but | kept my mouth 
shut, made the traditional gestures of contrition, and learned all that | 
could of the distillation of dragon’s blood, the twenty-five signs, and 
the infusion of the solar-bile. Four hours | slept each night and found 
it adequate, for to sleep longer left me torpid and indolent the next 
day, and | was able to parley my long hours of activity into 
preferment and the attention of the tannery masters, if not - which | 
would have greatly preferred - the patronage of the alchemists 
themselves. 


| discovered one thing of interest about myself in that time. That | 
was willing to kill. The Faction, as | came to know the true Priests 
within the wider Yellow Order, recognised this and they passed into 
my hands the most holy of tasks. The reclamation of the Great 
Voyage from the charlatan and imposter called Captain Scarratt: 
Tancreevee’s murderer. The usurper of all things. 


It happened in this way. | had despaired after a long night of 
pitiless study in which | had singularly failed to reproduce, with the 
scavenged materials | had gleaned, any of the three basic miracles. | 
could not turn one thing into another. | could not take time in my 
hand and shape it as | had seen the lords of alchemy do with the 
silver-weft stuff from the threshing floor. | had no capacity for visions. 
| faced the dreadful supposition that | was in every respect - save for 
my misfortune of fatherlessness and my possession of a skull mask 
for an inheritance - entirely and absolutely common-place. 
Determining this, | took one of my mother’s great coins from the 
seal-skin bag | wore always at my belt, and vowed | would spend its 
worth. More, | would squander it; convert its unworldly glory to dross, 
to drink, to revelry, maybe even jewelry to dazzle a woman’s eyes. | 
did not understand then that you could buy women nor, knowing it 
later, can | understand why any would nor how the desire would 
survive the distaste of the purchase. | would give up my attempts to 
force into my unheeding brain things that had proved to be beyond 
me, and find instead some uncomplicated niche in which | could 
rusticate and spend my life unheeded. Unheeded and, if at all 
possible, alone. | was as sickened by the unwashed bodies of the 


men who filled the other sleeping benches in my lodgings as | was 
thwarted and repulsed by the impossible mummeries of the 
alchemists which had no wound on their surface through which my 
perception could enter. | had honestly never determined if there were 
two or three other men in my lodgings, as they slept in shifts, though 
| recall they farted for four. Repulsed and downhearted by men’s 
bodies and by man’s erudition, by spirit and by science, | elected to 
find relief in the bottom of a tankard in the tavern known as ‘The 
Seabird’s Gullet’ on the shale and pebble shoreline of Lake 
Pontchar. 


The Gullet was a good three hours walk from my huddled 
lodgings: | eschewed two nearer hostelries for fear of meeting 
alchemist-brats more skilled than |. Despite its name, there were no 
sea-birds around the nine lakes, only waders and cliff-side pigeons. 
The pub was named for the hacking coughing of its customers. Its 
beers and wines their means of alleviating the toxins within them - 
one poison working against another - its floor an odious admixture of 
tarry spit and dried lakeweed-herbs. | sat with my back to the 
stained and mottled wall and took in as much of the tar smoke 
obscured bar as my watering eyes allowed. To my right a worn 
poster showing a bouncing sea-farer in bright lemon dyed seal-skin 
proclaimed the ‘bracing’ atmosphere of a township or distant world 
whose name | had never heard before. Skarness. 


| fingered the heavy edge of the great coin in my right pocket. 
Such coins are not mere money, not the copper and Zinc pieces of 
common interaction. They are rare and precious and for a single one 
aman might toil for a year uncomplaining. It was said that such coins 
had been touched by the hand of the Captain on the great bridge at 
the end of all things where the ship of the worlds is steered, and at 
that time | did not know the truth of the saying. But what was true for 
me then, and enough was that they bore His likeness. For my 
mother to have earned three was a great triumph, and with them | 
could have had ere now any luxury, and yet, until my spirits had 
reached this low tide, | had not seen them as items of value for 
bartering but as tokens of love. 


| remembered her voice in the night, more than her face or her 
touch. | remembered the songs of the thresher folk she had crooned 
to me and the old stories she told. One tale was so old as to have 
calved proverbs from itself. A man might say ‘soon as spear a star’ 
and not know the tale from which the words were taken. The story 
tells of a boy who lives with his father by the great sea. One day the 
man gathers up all his nets and tack and fisher-stuff and the boy and 
he dress in their great oiled water mockers. Then they ride far inland 
till the sea is not even salt in the air, nor yet that rotting of sea-weed 
that the alchemists tell us smells of ozone, though it is but the weed 
for all that. That night they camp on dunes of dust dry as old tear- 
ducts, and the boy grows ever more restive. He misses the sea that 
he has heard all his life from his window, and which he has learned 
to revere as the great mother ocean and the bountiful deeps. 
‘Father,’ he begs. ‘Why have you brought us here? Do you mock me 
that you take me far from the waters?’ And the father says, ‘Hush my 
child, only look at the whales that the whole world hunts, the jet black 
whales of the deepest sky.’ And in the stars the child sees moving 
the merest shadow of the Grand Leviathan that the Captain hunts, 
and he longs to spear the stars. 


Then the father and the boy embrace and return home rejoicing to 
hunt the lesser fish, knowing that as they hunt, and in all they do, 
they contribute to the Great Hunt that the worlds make. 


| abominated the moral. In my dreams, after my mother had kissed 
my brow and laid me to sleep, | made another ending for myself, 
which was this... Then the boy slit his father’s throat with a fish-knife 
and cutting out his ribs made a great harpoon of the bone thereof. 
And with this he speared the stars and drew down the moon whale 
to engorge himself upon it. 


So, you can see how low | had come, to think on the spending of 
one of the three great coins that were my mother’s. Still | made my 
mind to it, and walked to the lake-wrack timbers of the bar and 
drawing the coin from my right side, | rapped it on the bar for service 
and laid it face up. And the face was wrong. The face was wrong! 


It was not Tancreevee the Great, Captain all my life of the True 
Worlds of the Voyage. It was a man like him, yet unalike, a shifty- 
featured sort with greying temples edged in finer lines. The true 
captain’s brows had been dark with thickly cut hair. The imposter 
was aman who | hated instantly and entirely, for he had stamped his 
face upon my legacy as surely as if his boot had crushed my 
mother’s heart. At first though | did not grasp the significance entire 
of this imposition, and | clutched at my own belt-pouch as if it itself 
had betrayed me, believing impossibly that someone had both 
filched my coin and bothered to substitute this mockery in its stead. 
The intakes of breath of the folk around me though were not those of 
men catching out a would-be forger, but of men lit for a second by a 
passing flare of light. The bounty of the coin’s wealth glittered on 
their faces. 


A blond lake-fisher, pausing his mug of liquor near his lips, roared 
with approval. ‘The boy’s got a Captain’s coin. He'll buy your whole 
House tonight, Miss Foyle.’ His eyes had the moon-shine look of 
someone suffering the first flush of the thresher sickness, but they 
were sharp enough to wound me. 


| had a knife. A small one. A fleshing tool used in alchemic 
preparations more than a weapon. Its blade was a sliver of lake-eel 
skin in the ruddy burnt light of the kippering tavern fires. Its blade 
was sharp. 


In a moment | had it at his throat. His skin was bloated and hot 
under the fingers of my other hand. 


‘It's not a Captain’s Coin, it’s not,’ | screamed, voice half breaking 
into a sob, as the man squirmed at this sudden - no doubt to him 
inexplicable - assault. ‘Say it’s not, you can see it’s not Tancreevee, 
can't you? Look at it; someone has cheated me, /ook!’ | think | knew 
even as | said it that this was nothing as common as coin-sharpery. 
That lie had passed within its moment of utterance. This was no 
forgery pressed into my pocket as the true gold enriched another. 
The coin rang true, it glinted true, it met the test of a drunkard’s fond 
regard, and yet it rebuked me. 


‘Say it!’ | screamed again, my knife point now in his throat, the 
blood oozing onto the blade, so that by a slight increase of pressure | 
would prick out his life. 


Chapter 5: THE WEB AND THE SPIDER 


Background detail taken from speech by House Arpexia 
Academician Jendrickenses, before the Long Term Tacticians. 
War Era 24. [Commentary by Academician Minkosa, House 
Xanthellipse, following their offer to carry out ‘all necessary 
local investigation of the Maw, on behalf of Arpexia as a result 
of the sad loss of three Arpexia time-ships to unknown 
perturbances’. War Era 32.] 


‘Two hundred and twelve million years ago, give or take a few 
hundred thousand either way, one of two things happened. The 
evidence as to which is not yet clear. Either something hit the 
expanding surface of our universe with sufficient force to buckle it, 
driving a portion of space-time deep into itself — a gulf in reality, a 
route into the deepest past — the theory espoused by Arpexia’s 
Savants. 


[A faint rumble of applause here, in the ancient sound systems. | 


Or, as the wilder accounts of Xanthellipse’s studies maintain, 
something pulled a portion of space-time down into the deep past, 
from underneath, from the ages gone, like an ant-lion making a 
funnel in the sand, only on a slightly larger scale. The past clawing 
down the future. 


Nevertheless, the space-time event known to us as the whorl, to 
post-humanity as the Great Attractor, and to the simple minded as 
the Grandfather’s Maw is, at the very least, a real and present 
hazard to timeship navigation and, in the wider sense, it is a wound, 
an abomination. It imposes upon space the conditionality of time. It is 
the inexorable end of all our littlke worlds. It is the star grave that 
yawns before us.’ 


[This was, the audience appears to have thought, not in the best 
possible taste. Yes, the demands of the war had caused a number 
(even perhaps a large number) of fatalities, but the grave? Now, that 
was a thing for the bodies of the lesser species, not for the Lords of 
Creation, not for the Houses] 


‘The star grave acts as if it were a functional gravity well of around a 
billion, billion stellar masses packed into an area smaller than an 
average Galaxy and has, since its appearance, been drawing 
everything in its immediate area towards it. By the normal processes 
of gravitic propagation, its immediate area is now the surrounding 
sixty-five million parsecs, and the ‘everything’ falling into it is a 
substantial number of galaxies including the ones in which, 
colloquially speaking, most of our interests lie. This problem is a 
medium term one; it will be sixty-five thousand million years before 
everything we know falls over the brink of space. However, even in 
War time, we cannot afford to neglect the necessities of, ah, medium 
term planning. 


It is said that sailors used to fear their ships falling over the edge 
of the world. The evidence of this is scanty. Sailors, in fact, usually 
had far more local problems with large expanses of water and little 
land: thirst, hunger, scurvy, mutiny, and drowning being some of the 
most common. Nevertheless, the image of a torrent falling forever 
remains in the literature of the lesser worlds, and in our own 
mythology. | do not, | trust, have to remind the assembly that it is 
from below space-time that we speak of the Yssgaroth appearing. 


We must chart this ending, plumb its depths if need be, we must 
understand it, and we must defeat it.’ 


[‘Jendrickenses was a fearful milksop, and could not see that the 
Maw is not a thing to be feared, but an opportunity to be seized. 
What a place to drive the enemy, what a sinkhole for the remains of 
those who cannot stand the pace of history. And if it is the return of 
the Yssgaroth, what a glorious call to arms.’] 


Scarratt’s recovered evidence resumes: 


Once out of time, its surface shows mottled and mother-of-pearled 
with smeared moments, and begins always far too close, like a 
parchment of skin that can only show wrinkles and not text until it is 
distanced from the eyes. When distance is achieved, the patterns 
run and straighten. It becomes possible to see, linked by lines of 
deeper or lighter probability, the tracks of the immediate past and 
future: the mainlines of eternity, the central thoroughfares of history, 
the abandoned and boarded-up stopping places of the soul. Ina 
violet mist — some crudely coloured nebula or other - | could see the 
great prow of a silver timeship with its figurehead of a woman, 
smashing through an icy portion of the Spiral Politic, breaking open 
alliances with casual violence: a storm-front in motion. | could see a 
figure, gaunt, grey, sexless and dissolving, pulled in the last stages 
of time-cancer from a windowless room in the Homeworld’s 
Weapons Shops. | could see the infamous time-brothel in 27th 
century Vienna: Hilberta’s Hostel — second only in the tales of the 
lost to Foyle’s House of The Rising Sun. It has been said that the 
rooms of Hilberta’s Hostel open onwards forever, and that each room 
in turn contains a more beautiful woman - if that is the client’s desire 
- and that a punter who is sufficiently steadfast in refusing all lesser 
offers may rise - after an eternity of self-denial - to copulate with 
God. 


| may confide that the latter — increasingly beatific - vision took up 
more of my attention than seemed at first strictly necessary — 
particularly as | had only arranged this immersion in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of the rumoured Compassion: the lost first mother 
of all the post-102 timeships and the first to walk as a woman across 
the fields of space. It was her imaginoform, her time-echo, | had 
seen as the great silver ship. If | confess now that | found it arousing, 
and that | was not averse to my temporal eye alighting on a far more 
up market knocking-shop than my physical surroundings, even in the 
face of death — | trust that you will note that my candor in these 
minor matters may be taken as verification of my truthfulness in 
everything. | think this of course, aS we must in wartime think 
everything, with regard to the official record, to the moment that the 
great recording matrices at the centre of time may observe my mind. 


We think always of the scrutiny of others now, and | miss the illusion 
of escape that my illegal forays permitted me. | did not know then 
how avidly | was watched, nor with what intense interest the House 
of my birth regarded my biological capacity to stretch the rules and 
bend the strictures of implacable time. | was lucky not to be 
dissected at twenty one. | might have had my abilities cut from me 
and embedded in another more tractable wave if the enemy hadn't 
launched an all-out assault on the 14th, 11th and 49th centuries, and 
rendered my services more useful upright and breathing. 


These are distractions however, tricks of the scry to waste my 
strength. Disregarding them, | remember how my prurience was 
rewarded — or punished — when | was able to observe the back door 
of Hilberta’s Hostel open and a man of perhaps forty years of age 
depart. He had gone no more than a few yards past the site of the 
Old Castle Schonbrunn, which was at that point undergoing a period 
of cosmetic reconstruction under a builder’s bubble, when a bullet — 
an expanding one by its effect, possibly with a depleted heavy metal 
core — passed through his head with the impact of a heavy-weight’s 
punch. Brain matter splattered on the near-invisible surface of the 
repair dome, making a curved red stain in space. It looked like the 
splash of red in a black and white film that signals something which 
the viewers’ eyes must follow. 


People often say, when they first encounter images of themselves, 
or hear recordings of their voices, that they cannot easily accept that 
the depiction or tone is them. Death, | can report, is different. | knew 
instantly and without recourse that the person | had seen killed was 
myself, save for the additional years — and the extremely satisfied, 
even smug, expression he had worn just before the impact. 


| was recovering from that shock when | fell without warning into a 
patch of another’s consciousness. Ah, | had not even dreamed that 
such an epiphany was possible. | had, in my naivety, sought to 
observe Compassion. Now | felt, for a long moment, what it was to 
be her. 


It was a meeting | would happily recall, and thus it is not surprising 
that unlike its sordid pre-amble, precious little of it remains to me. My 
mind, allegedly patterned for total recollection, falters strangely at 
this threshold. | can recall in full a lecture | gave twenty years ago. | 
can recall in full the elisions made in the formal record of that lecture 
in the House Archives. But moments of great bodily pain or great 
bodily pleasure, | can remember only as having been painful or 
joyful. Just as well, perhaps, or I’d rarely stop remembering certain 
golden days, and certain silvered nights. Despair, unlike joy, abides, 
but not the over-surge of the nervous system itself. Consequently | 
cannot now recollect whether Compassion’s thoughts pained me or 
exalted me, but one or the other it must have been for only this 
would explain the gap in my dream. The gap into which, now, the 
new vision always comes. The awful absence which invites 
revelation. 


This then is what | saw, now, coming towards me in my future. This 
is the vision | saw in the void in which once | had touched the mind 
of a Goddess. 


A skein of wool, woven around points of light. A spider’s web of 
starlight. 


The web, a holding system of thirty stars linked by a bundle of 
hollow tube ‘worlds’ each with a diameter of two hundred million 
miles and a total length that if unraveled would have been measured 
in hundreds of light-years, glimmered ahead like a ball of diamond 
encrusted twine, or like the maze of cracks in a broken shot glass. 


From here, in the scry memory, | can see a sight most of my 
contemporaries wouldn't even be able to understand. Oh, not 
because war-scrying is a dubious technique that, despite my 
lectures, has doubtless been abandoned with the gaucheries of the 
early waves. That’s why they would never attempt to see it, but there 
is a more fundamental reason. 


In war-scry, | see nothing unreal. Everything there is true. 


It’s true that Compassion once smiled on me. True that | was a shit 
at nineteen. True that at forty plus, a disgruntled Don of the X- 
Nostra would have my skull blown open outside a brothel where | - 
aging and lonely - would try to feel up the angels, having grown 
impatient with waiting for God. At nineteen, I'd recognised the 
corpse | wasn’t yet. Sometime soon I'd have to think up a clever way 
out. Still, for now it’s a truth, like the rest. In that truth then, lies 
cannot be seen. There are no bigger lies than our timeships. They 
are deceits woven into time and space. They lie to us that we exist 
inside them as a person exists in raw, natural time. That we move in 
them as a person moves in raw, natural space. Knowing this, it is 
possible to see past them. Doing so | had begun to cease to breathe; 
there was, after all, no real air around me, any more than there was 
real space or real time. Doing so, | had no body, no scrape-jawed, 
lean muscled flesh in a purple silk dressing gown. My eyes - | had no 
eyes - were not blue-green. | became only that thing that sits behind 
the eyes and | knew the lie of it. | did not see the faint forest-flicker of 
eyelashes across the continental horizon of my perceptions. | did not 
see the ghost-clutter of my timeship’s master-control room. Nothing 
built for my benefit arrested my attention, not even myself. | saw 
beyond myself, and beyond the walls of my machine, and into the 
web-stars. 


The other reason - the one that is both more mundane and yet 
defines precisely the way in which we Fourth wave troops differ from 
our machine-stamped successors, is this: they would never conceive 
of approaching the Web in raw space, dawdling at perhaps a 
thousandth of the speed of light, covering mere hundreds of miles a 
second. If they reached into themselves to find truth, they’d lose it in 
the instant passage of their timeships, unreal things moving from one 
unreal place to another, never stepping beyond the pre-programmed 
capacities of their own built-in expectations. 


They would not beach their timeships beyond the Web, to drift 
back at this crawlspeed towards its filmy whorl of strand-stuck 
worlds. They would have lacked the imagination to see this. 


Light from thirty suns. Light also from the great spreading ring- 
nodes of civilisations growing out from round each star. The Web 
has environments ranging from  furnace-worlds ‘within’ the 
photosphere of a Red Giant - it is built of stuff as unreal as a 
timeship, that sits in the flames like phoenix shell or dark-matter - out 
to long dark attic sections where the nearest star is a white dwarf ten 
light years away. The hot-worlders run superheated exploration lines 
down and out into the great dark: needle-fires in the wool-haystack 
of the web. Most of its thirty suns though are like the Homeworld’s 
own, and the anomalous stars are as much for show as for any 
practical purpose. In theory, House soldiery could be pantropied, or 
force-regened to make use of those environments, and no doubt the 
enemy could adopt parallel techniques, but so far it hasn’t happened. 
Not up to my time anyway. The Web was also a bolt-hole, a support 
structure of potential futures and potential training grounds. If we 
ever need to fight in the prominences and flares of a Red Giant, or 
hide in the clinkered slag of a white dwarf we could try it first here. 


The technical post-human term for such a construct was a 
spaghettiopolis. They had been written of, though | was unaware of 
whether or not any had ever been built. | always thought of the web’s 
writhing mass of tubular strands as an intestine — this had annoyed 
the other members of my cohort from the first, my use of visceral and 
bodily metaphors - and what had originated as a psychological tactic 
had remained with me as a habit. 


The lights then were the e-coli of the void, the swarming bacteria 
in the guts of this space-born slaughterhouse. My people: germs in 
the guts of the fleshworlds. 


My vision, locked now into real memory, capable of being examined 
analytically, had more to reveal. Looking at the pulses of light that 
represented traffic moving between the thirty suns: Cherenkov- 
splatter given off by light, moving faster than light, in the supraliminal 
medium of the web’s unreal matter. Light like detritus, like skin 
flakes, falling away: stripped away by speed and motion. It might 
almost have been alive it was so busy. Unnaturally so. Were they 
filling all the niches now? Were my people building bodies that would 


live in the heat of a star? What were they up to, in the Web between 
the Stars? What new work did they have for a broken general from a 
lost generation of soldiers? 


It struck me, suddenly, as obvious. The lights were migrations of 
entire worlds, moving from the nodes they had occupied for a million 
years. They were taking the web-stars apart, and they were building 
something else. 


Chapter 6. In which | murder and unmurder, and thereafter 
devise a means to personify that which is indescribable in 
words. 


‘Tancreevee?’ he croaked, too drunk for artifice. ‘Nay lad, this is 
Good Captain Scarratt who has commanded the worlds forever and 
will do so ‘til the Beast Leviathan is dead. All hail, Scarra...’ 


| cut him down in the moment of his hailing the imposter. His blood 
flowed out, then fountained, and my hand turned red in his warm life 
gush. 


All around now chairs and stools pushed back, their heavy 
wooden scraping sounds telling of men rousing themselves. The air 
seemed filled with tiny motes of iron, filings following violence’s 
magnetism. | expected to be dead before too long. 


A hand fell on my shoulder from behind. | had heard no sound 
from that quarter, and the touch, while not hard, sent a tremble 
through me till | could not hold my knife. My fingers twitched without 
my will and the blade fell, twisting to end point first a yard from my 
own shoe. | half-turned bracing for the inevitable beating; ready for 
the pain. | expected nothing else until the ending of my drab and 
wretched life. In my heart | believed, at that second, that | had 
deserved nothing but pain and death, although if | had been charged 
to name my crime | would have found it impossible to do so: unless it 
was that | had lived while my mother had died. 


Instead | found myself staring into my father’s face, his truest face. 
| stared into a mask of bone. A stripped skull of narrow cheeked 
solemnity. My assailant was a member of the Cult of Paradox. 


‘How much?’ he hissed. ‘How much do you want to live?’ 


| scrabbled at the Captain’s coin on the slick drink-swilled surface 
of the bar-top. Should | offer him this bribe, this changing, 


paradoxical coin? This face that | did not know, that all men knew. 
This face that was the all-father to the drunk in the pool of his own 
blood; the man lying with his gasping bubbling breath coming out of 
the ragged hole, blowing bubbles of bright carnadine. Would he take 
it as tribute, or as an insult? | could not be sure, and under my 
breast-bone, hard as a fist, my narrow heart compelled me to live. All 
time seemed confined to one long painful beat of it as | flipped the 
coin up with the edge of a nail, and spun it into the Skull’s right eye. 


‘That'll do nicely,’ the masked man said, and grotesquely he 
winked bringing a flap of empty skin down across the silver surface, 
draping the traitor’s image with his flesh. | saw that within his mask 
he had no eyes, only the absences of sockets. 


Then a terror not of mere pain or death, rose up within me - for the 
world with all its samenesses and regularities, its steady, steady, 
drum-beat of the threshing floor, its carefully calibrated alchemies, its 
set and majestic purpose, even its insurmountable tasks, which had 
brought me broken to this pit, was shown as nothing but air and 
smoke. What was real? If the Captain was not (the Captain whose 
very shadow is as certain as the tide) what of the crew? If the crew 
was not, what of the vessel? If the vessel was not, what of us, who 
walked the hulls of the worlds? If we did not exist, did the whales? If 
they did not, what did we thresh, we weft-mites and spinners? 


The blind hollows within the bone mask saw more than my eyes 
could, and the hands of the stranger, strong in grey gloves of 
brocade and false gems, caught me as | began to fall. | had a sense 
of a great cloak thrown over me, but not one of cloth nor yet of 
leather, but of something finer and stronger than either. Then 
everything reversed itself, dark became light and light dark, and off 
the floor the blood-engulfing body of the drunkard rose, stiff and 
strange. It bleated impossible words and sounds. To its knife-less 
throat the lost knife sprang from its floor-sheath. Madly, | looked for 
myself to take the knife back from its place in his wind-pipe. Instead | 
saw the gloved right hand of my captor reach up with the peculiar 
grace of an action done deliberately in reverse (as of a man writing 


in a mirror after much practice) and twitch it away into the folds of 
that same, clothless, cloak that held me. 


Then, a moment more, and | was back in that selfsame alcove, by 
the poster of the unknown holiday resort, sitting with my hands 
before me, empty on the table. My knife, my own muscles told me, 
was back in the sheath at my calf. The coin, the weight of my pouch 
told me, was likewise restored to its place. 


Next to me at the table was the man in the mask. 


‘Don’t make me do that again,’ he said. ‘It’s quite forbidden, which 
of course is a reason to do it, but there are better reasons why not.’ | 
would like to believe that | was taken by magic, or by the science - 
as | would learn - of paradox, but the truth is | was a ragged 
youngster who had had but five hours sleep in the two days 
beforehand, and | was at the tail-fin ends of endurance. | could do 
nothing but lay my face on my arms and weep immense dry tears. 
Without transition, as my eyes were blurred with the effort of divining 
water from ducts dry as the Black Whale’s heart-springs, the light 
changed. Smoke night to daylight. The walls from dirty slabs of 
plaster held together by posters papered over layer upon layer 
became something as translucent as fish-flesh to the sushi knife. | 
was in an egg. In a room oval as a womb, lit by light warm and 
radiant that came from all sides and yet cast from me no shadows. 
This did not disturb me, though the means by which | found myself 
there did. | Knew of these devices from the alchemists, who called 
them ‘rebirth cells’ or ‘anchorite pods’ depending on the use to which 
they were put: that is whether they were heal-alls for the body or for 
the soul. 


‘| have put you aside for a time, my sensitive young sprat.’ The 
voice of the masked man came through the muffling surfaces. ‘The 
waves of change are sweeping across the worlds of the voyage. It is 
a gambit too desperate to hold. Tancreevee will not vanish so easily, 
from the memories of men, no, nor from those of his weeping 
women. The people who have done this think that they can wipe 
time away, erase their mistakes like lines on a slate. But time 


remembers all and you, with your father’s heritage, tasted the first 
rush of it, when all but you and | forgot. You have that strength in you 
that will unlock the mysteries of the time that was. You'll Know who to 
kill when the time comes round again, when the imposed one, the 
False Captain, stands on the bridge of the worlds.’ 


| barely understood him. But | felt a power in my chest, central - 
bounded by the rhythms of my own body - and it burned with all the 
aches of my wretched existence. It was the absence of my father. It 
was the death of my mother. It was the sheer gall and bloody 
insolence of the worlds that soun and moved and plotted and loved 
and died without any thought for me. It was revenge - the hot beat of 
revenge - the song that never requires an encore if it only be 
performed correctly. 


The walls of the alchemists’ bunkers rose high and dark against the 
sky. Built to restrain the powerful forces they commanded, their 
walls were thick slabs of stone, studded with broken sea-shells. 
Buried in their surfaces, trilobites and ammonites and sketchy-veined 
oceanic crinoids predominated. The effect - and it was an effect, the 
lakes having none of the above species in either their present or 
their prehistory - was that of vast, squat works designed by a small 
child using a rendering-fat container and the brittle shells of lake- 
Snails. The iconography was intended to suggest that the work done 
in the smelting yards, on the threshing floor and under the red- 
veined eyes of the Jonah-cult supervisors in their whale-skins, and 
their great false fish-masks, was done in homage to the clean ocean 
of the outer-world. 


‘We make the bait the great fish tries 
To hunt the deep whales of the skies 
Who bear the future in their eyes.’ 
The old songs that we heard at the womb’s breach never leave us. 


Hearing my mother’s voice in my head | carried my vengeance in my 
clenched jaw like a hairline break that might make my bones shatter 


and my skull fly off in a cloud of living shards, twisting and turning in 
the air in a great, expanded scream. Thus, | returned to my place of 
labour, curiously freed. Yesterday, | had believed my _ future 
depended on cracking the coded arts of these toiling men, in 
understanding and manipulating their mirror-bright sarcasms and 
their iron disdain for the workers on the threshing floor. Now they 
looked like idiot children pressing fake shells into fake settings. Had | 
grown beyond them, or fallen into that disdaining of the world which 
is the province of the insane? | could not tell. | had been offered the 
black helm of Paradox: the skull which is worn on the outside as it is 
within, and | had been offered that great and glorious prize which the 
scripture of the alchemists, and the legends of the lake folk, and the 
songs and stories of my childhood all agreed was the thing most to 
be desired. Something to hunt and to kill. 


| began by looking for the flaw that Father Kercovian had assured 
me would exist, for anyone other than he and | who would remember 
the True Captain. Later - | took as an article of faith - there would be 
many, an army of the Memorious, bearing the True Sigil of The One 
Who Vanished For Us, but here - on the first day under the dull grey 
glare of a fake and hollow sun, sightless in the blinded sky - | sought 
only the most fleeting evidence that the truth was not a lie or dream 
of my spinning, whirling, freed, mind. 


| wrote the words ‘Tancreevee Lives’ on the blank black board, ina 
corner of the chief alchemist’s study, and watched them crawl and 
writhe into praise of the usurper. ‘Scarratt lives’. Clearly the triumph 
of my foe could not be undone with a single slash of bone-white 
chalk. Indeed, outside of the teaching cell of paradox, away from my 
Mentor, | was finding it hard to fix the syllables of the True Faith in 
my mind. Tanlevee, Kancreevie, Cretanvee swam through my brain 
like fish too small to hunt, too lithe to hook, too nondescript to 
taxonomise. Then an inspiration came to me. Any attempt to name 
the True Captain was erased by time, eaten by the changes 
resonating along the backbone of the worlds of the voyage. It could 
not be inscribed, couldn’t be recalled, couldn’t be delineated. No 
picture could be made of him that would not become Scarratt’s 


odiously smug visage, no song or poem dedicated to him that would 
not hosanna his successor. In this circumstance, awakening others 
would be nigh impossible. Maintaining my own heightened recall - 
fuelled by rage and bile, and the dead of my past - was difficult 
enough. And yet, every word could not be erased, and context is 
everything. 


High Alchemist Parlexican stormed out of his classroom, scarlet 
edged mortar-board atilt on his flushed and livid head. ‘Who has 
done this? No-one will leave these halls until | have an explanation 
for this atrocity!’ 


Across the white shell-encrusted walls of his laboratory-lecture 
room the words CAPTAIN NO-ONE were written in what gave every 
appearance of being... blood. | Knew this because, of course, I'd 
written them. | could feel the black-burning copper distress of the 
world as | did. It longed to eat them. It longed to switch them into a 
hymn to its new master, but Scarratt was not ‘no-one’. And the word 
‘no-one’, unlike the true name of the Lost Captain, wasn’t impossible 
to write or carry in one’s mind. 


| had decided the nature of my campaign. | would make the 
‘space’ for the true Captain to inhabit. | would breed doubt and 
inculcate the shape of him, dark and empty, into every dialogue and 
discussion of the polity. There could be only one way to do that, and 
as the wound on my arm throbbed with delicious sacrifice, | 
dedicated myself to it. | would mark the No-name of the Captain 
upon the face of the worlds. 


| was also at first intemperate and found myself remembering a 
number of old scores and slights. The Jonahs in their thick whale- 
skin vestments imported from other worlds, supposedly products of 
the Voyage, but cynicism suggested probably force-cloned 
monoculture material from one of the Biologist Clusters | particularly 
reviled. They had scorned my father’s ragged faith, and their 
proprieties had held my mother at the edge of the community. The 
farting lads of my sleeping cell | merely disliked by comparison, but 


still, | found enjoyment for a second in the idea of confounding them 
all with some impossible occurrence. 


There, in the sea-shell strewn corridors of the Alchemists, | 
inwardly debated vengeance. Slaying the blubber-coated imbeciles, 
though, would accomplish nothing; it was not that | rejected revenge 
but simply that such an act would be too small for the new powers | 
felt Kercovian held in trust for me. They were unworthy of the 
attentions of the Un-named. 


In the end, the most surprising thing was how easy it was to leave 
three things behind, the alchemists, my thoughts of local revenge, 
and the town of my childhood. | slipped away from the bunkers while 
Parlexican interrogated my fellow apprentices with a tongue as 
feared as his lash. | went almost dancing down the fish scale 
cobbled streets that lay gleaming and shimmering in the silvery 
noon. 


When he finally noticed | was gone - when he managed to 
remember my name - he would be sure to send some novice or 
errand boy to my home to inform me that | would be punished on the 
morrow for disobeying orders. They would not find me at home. 
Parlexican’s threats held no fear for me. | had no intention of 
returning to the bile-vats. 


My first skipping rush abated, | slowed down as though walking 
through town. | could not recall the last time | had seen it in the 
middle of the day. How quiet it was, but for the distant ringing from 
the bunkers. How small it was: a toy settlement in a memorial globe. 
Most of its people - men, women, and children - were behind me, 
serving the voyage, serving the traitor. The only people | saw, and 
who saw me, were a pair of shopkeepers, sweeping the cobbles in 
front of their shops, preparing for the evening’s business, shooing 
away an emaciated ginger flecked cat. 


The Father had given me an address. It belonged to a small 
rented room above the town’s Jonahite Reading Rooms. | slipped 
through the door and found Kercovian chuckling over a book he had 


‘borrowed’ from downstairs. It was The Verifiable, True and Eternal 
Voyage of Captain Scarratt: Annotated with Guidance for the 
Faithful. As | came in, he closed the book and set it aside. 


‘| love a good work of fiction,’ he said, and adapting a high sing- 
song diction quoted, ‘My first sight of the Great Bridge at the end-of- 
all-worlds was of a mass of darkness, against a darker sky, but 
darker still was the heart of that traitor whose acts would bring down 
my command in flames and ice.’ Gripping stuff!’ 


A single lake-gas lamp sat on the table in front of him. Its flame 
spluttered theatrically with his words as if a breeze was passing 
through the bare windowless room. | felt it scouring the white wood 
table and twin chairs with the sting of salt. There was a clean patch 
of wall where a picture had been recently removed. It now sat on the 
floor, facing the wall. | turned it around for a look. It was the 
traditional portrait of the Captain, of the kind that once even my 
mother had owned in sepia-cuttlefish inking. For a moment, in this 
place, in the presence of the father, | hoped that the portrait would 
bear the face of the true Captain, but it was not to be. Scarratt 
looked back at me, indolent and ignorant of his vast crimes. 


‘| heard what you did,’ Kercovian said. | turned to face him. He sat 
perfectly still, gloved hands resting on the table. His skull faced me. 
The flickering from the lamp provided the only impression of 
movement. 


‘Lcame directly here,’ | said. ‘How could you have heard about it?’ 
‘| didn’t say | heard about it today.’ 


Kercovian reached out and extinguished the gas lamp. In the 
darkness, | could feel the walls of the teaching cell forming around 
me. Kercovian pulled a glowing sphere from beneath his robes and 
set it on the table. The sphere flared brighter than a dozen oil lamps, 
brighter even than the midday sun outside. | had to throw my arm 
across my face until my eyes could get used to the light. Even when 
| was finally able to open my eyes, | could not look directly at the 


sphere. It burned steady, with nary a flicker. Its brilliance picked out 
every detail in the room, the cracks in the wall, the hairs on the back 
of my hand, the pits on the father’s bone mask. Kercovian rose from 
his chair, eclipsing his half of the room. 


‘Your training begins now,’ he said. ‘Lesson one is shadows.’ 


With that last word, the darkness behind Kercovian spun to my 
side of the room and engulfed me. 


Hours later, | slumped in my chair trying to massage some feeling 
back into my protesting muscles and picking at the edges of my 
numerous cuts and scrapes. Kercovian sat on the other side of the 
table, toying with my belongings which | had quickly shed during the 
training as they got in the way. He had pulled out one of my 
Captain’s coins, the same coins that had led to our meeting. He put 
the coin on the back of his hand and rippled his fingers to make it 
dance across his knuckles. The sight of Scarratt’s face on those 
coins still stung me. 


‘| should rid myself of those forgeries,’ | said. 


‘You'll be needing them. Travel is expensive,’ Kercovian replied. 
‘But if it makes you feel better.’ 


He flipped the coin in the air and | heard the sound of his shadow 
blade striking the coin. | couldn’t help but flinch at the sickly scraping 
hiss after the day’s training. The coin clattered to the floor and 
Kercovian motioned for me to retrieve it. His blade had shorn a fine 
sliver from the front of the coin, leaving a blank space where 
Scarratt’s face had leered. | looked down and saw the face on the 
floor. | kicked it away. 


‘A Captain No-one coin,’ Kercovian said. ‘Keep it as a souvenir. 
You'll be spending the others.’ 


‘Is it not early to be talking of travel?’ | asked. ‘I’ve barely begun 
here.’ 


Kercovian pulled my inherited bone mask from its carrying pouch, 
muttered something about a ‘stripped down imitation,’ and began to 
tinker with its innards. 


‘Your work here is already finished. You just don’t realise it yet. 
You picture a great struggle, but you will be surprised by how 
receptive the people of the Voyage will be to your Captain No-one. 
The changeover was sloppy to begin with and, on top of that, 
everybody loves a good blasphemy. Here.’ 


He slid my father’s mask across the table to me and motioned for 
me to put it on. In my life, | had tried on my father’s mask maybe a 
dozen times, mostly on sullen drink-filled nights when | would get the 
idea that doing so may bring me closer to the parent | had never 
known. Once, years before, | had been sick in its empty sea-shell 
interior and it had taken nights of scraping with throssle and lyre to 
clean the smell away. It was as much mine as my own skull. 


Even if | had not seen Kercovian altering the mask, | would have 
immediately noticed the difference in its weight. The inside now held 
numerous metallic devices similar to the ones that littered the 
alchemists’ rooms in the extraction plants. | placed the mask over my 
face and was surprised that it now fitted perfectly. My vision was 
different through the mask, but when | tried to focus on the difference 
it slipped away as if hiding from me until | was ready. 


‘Go get yourself a drink. Say goodbye to Eskalov. Tomorrow we 
leave as two priests of paradox.’ 


| gathered up my belongings. Reluctantly, | removed the newly 
altered mask and stowed it away for the walk home. Outside it was 
cold, dark and damp. The hour was late. Three stars of the Great 
Mast had already crested the starboard horizon. My aching muscles 
spoke up for their need for drink. The only reason the tavern was still 
open was a trio of besotted old men by the door, nursing their last 
drinks between profane tales of the local women. The keeper did not 
want to serve me at first, but | assured him that | only wanted one 
quick drink and then | would be on my way. | took my drink to the 


table farthest from the tavern’s existing clientele. | took a deep draw 
of the sour mash-beer and, exhausted, closed my eyes and let my 
head fall forward. When | opened my eyes, there it was, freshly 
carved in the surface of the table, by the blade of some alchemy 
student from Parlexican’s class in all likelihood: CAPTAIN NO-ONE. 


Chapter 7: THE MISSION 


Entarodora: Extract from lecture “The Cultural Impact of War- 
Time” 


Our society has moved from being based on ritual to being based 
on, what exactly? An obvious word would be Fear. Is this too 
emphatic? Even in the midst of war, most of us are not active time- 
soldiers, and while - broadly speaking — nowhere, No-one, and no- 
when, is safe, the actual ‘death’ toll of terminations as a result of the 
conflict remains small. While it is true that we have lost more 
Homeworlds than might be thought prudent it must be remembered 
that many of these were essentially decoys, and their people mere 
sheath-echoes of our own core probability. 


This is to avoid the visceral effect however. To a people 
functionally immortal by the standards of the lesser races, for whom 
war-action accounts for almost every permanent termination, the fact 
that it’s unlikely to happen to you today, or this month, or year, or 
century, is gradually swamped by the realisation that it will happen 
eventually, unavoidably, with the same inevitability that other cultures 
apply to death itself. The war has set boundary conditions on our 
lives and our accomplishments. If at first we did not notice this, it is 
only that the boundaries of conflict seemed at first to be so much 
wider than those of our pre-war existences. We felt alive, 
empowered, pro-active: we told ourselves that we were defending 
our culture, even as we — necessarily — dismantled and distorted it. 
This response was essentially adolescent, and was most noticeable 
in the soldiers of the Fourth Wave. 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


The cluster of stars around me, in its great web, was being re- 
shaped as | brought my timeship into a feather-touch ‘landing’. It 
rested atop a great tower of glass and bronze, on a surface flattened 


like a lily-pad that the building had exuded or grown to receive us. | 
waited as a sufficiently baroque meeting hall grew up around me and 
my ship and then, after a time calculated to irritate my hosts, | went 
out to greet them. To greet, as it turned out, her. 


She wore a dress that began at her ankles and didn’t quit until it 
had clung everywhere where the clinging was good. As it rose, it 
passed through a thousand gradual shades of violet until, at her 
throat; it became a living ultra-violet flame that troubled even my 
eyes. | steadied my mind and admitted to myself that | felt a mixture 
of admiration and disquiet. On the one hand all this was very 
appealing, but on the other it was - decadent was the word that 
suggested itself. My wave had been the first to investigate the 
potency of image as a weapon, but we'd done it in the field, to direct 
tactical advantage, not for show in the safe-havens behind the lines. 
| hadn’t expected it of her. 


‘Is that what passes for fashion, nowadays?’ | asked, perhaps a 
trifle disapprovingly, eyeing the flare of infra-light along the curve of 
her throat. 


‘Only if you have time-cancer, Captain.’ 


| winced inwardly, and tempered my thoughts in silence. Nothing is 
more embarrassing than running into someone who might actively 
be dying. Even now we meet them so rarely that it is like stumbling 
onto an endangered animal. The impulse is to try to extend comfort 
even though the thing might still be a brute predator, perhaps even 
rendered worse by its weakening state. 


She winked at me, and | saw her eyes had been chosen to 
compliment her dress, or vice versa. ‘It’s not as bad as that. A 
tertiary case, with every prospect of subsiding. Some of my skin is 
fourteen times older than it should be, that’s all.’ She tapped her fiery 
collar, and the light vanished. ‘I’d forgotten fourth-wave troops can 
see three or four ultra-violet wavelengths.’ 


‘Don’t risk your recovery for my comfort.’ 


‘I’m not, I’ve turned it up out of your visual range. | am the House- 
carl Philetes. | am enjoined to take you before the Speaker of House 
Lineacrux. He will instruct you in the mission.’ 


I'd worked for most of the Houses by this time, and each has its 
strengths and its foibles, but I’d never worked for Lineacrux. They 
play the role of advisors more than they take centre stage, and their 
characteristic faded yellow-gold robes are often seen in the 
background of a ceremony or a troop rally. Unlike Mirraflex, it’s never 
been a House that sets much store by the acquisition of ‘strategic 
properties’. Then again, it’s never faced the ignominy of running like 
a cat with a burning holly bush sticking out of its arse when the 
enemy has contested one of its littlke stronghold planets. | was, 
frankly, unsure of what I’d find. Old men mumbling into their soup as 
their new teeth were re-growing, or master-manipulators stepping in 
only at the crucial interaction of events? Worryingly, | didn’t even 
know which view Lineacrux itself wanted to foster. It can be 
dangerous to approach an established old blood House without at 
least knowing how to flatter. Who was even their speaker these 
days? Cerdal of the Spinning Void? One of the Priests? This was 
just a symptom of my own unease. Like dreaming of lecturing naked, 
when it’s not about sexual techniques in warfare. 


I'd made my own path since splitting from the military of my own 
House. I’d trained and raised my own troops, dragooned and 
shanghai-ed them when necessary. I’d been proud (perhaps too 
proud) of my willingness to involve the time-bound species in the war 
in heaven. I’d argued that they had a stake in the conflict, maybe 
even a fundamental one, but in the end I’d managed only to get all of 
them killed. Every last one of my associates, my friends, my 
occasional lovers, my chroniclers, had died before | came at last to 
Lineacrux, most ancient of the Houses of the Hosts of Heaven. The 
House that claims to have been ‘celestial’ before the Celestis and 
which boasts that no member of its blood has ever been a traitor. Or 
perhaps, which has the same force as a boast, that no member of its 


blood has ever been caught in an act of treachery. | remembered the 
ancient rhyme: ‘Treason never prosper, what’s the reason?’ 


‘For if it prosper, none dare call it treason.’ 


The man’s voice was light, pleasant, humorous without being 
mocking - and yet his words did nothing to put me at ease, because 
they left no doubt that he’d been in my head, and | could only guess 
for how long. Perhaps from the moment my timeship neared the 
web? Naturally, | had taken precautions, and it did me no harm to 
think that, because | would have been expected to take them, but 
even So it is always different to encounter a threat in actuality, than in 
planning no matter how detailed the plan. 


[Note added to narrative of Committee Evidence to facilitate 
Next Wave Briefing Use: How confusing are Scarratt’s thoughts 
here? Could he have been attempting to directly counter any 
reading of them, while avoiding direct untruth. Exercise: 
consider how you would avoid revealing intel gathered on a 
telepathic third party during a meeting with them. 


He bowed. He was a short man, perhaps five foot five, wearing a 
tunic cut simply with a Nehru collar. A mostly bald man with tufty 
blobs of hair, like matting, sitting on his ears. A red-rimmed pair of 
spectacles on a gold chain around his neck. Unused, and perhaps 
unnecessary except for effect. His eyes were a mild light brown. His 
teeth had a whistling gap - where, | observed, his tongue would rest 
as he debated his next words. 


‘My name is Platus St. Germain, for my sins | am the Speaker of 
House Lineacrux.’ 


He was, very obviously, human. 


| considered arrogance. | could have said, ‘Is there no-one here of 
stature to greet me,’ by which | would have meant one of the 
House’s true-bloods, not a lesser, time bound, person. But then that 
isn’t really me, or at least | try not to let it be me. Besides, | was 


intrigued. It suddenly occurred to me just how many years it had 
been since | had met a member of the House Lineacrux, rather than 
glimpsed them in the sepia background, like Machiavellian goldfish 
in the dull weed-beds. He went on as if my thoughts were narrated 
for him. 


‘Indeed, and forgive me, | was bred for this facility, and it’s very 
hard to stop, like all bad habits. The elders of Lineacrux are in 
seclusion. You will see none of them, I’m afraid. They are occupied. 
Your briefing has been subcontracted to Philetes and myself. | 
should say to me, Philetes will need to be attending to her 
medication. Please be seated.’ 


| tried to catch sight of wherever it was that Philetes went, but her 
absence was accomplished in a flash of violet light at the edge of my 
vision, just as the space around me was filled with spinning furniture. 
Plautus’s voice continued, further distracting me from her. ‘Her case 
is unusual. Until recently, she was a House Mirraflex deep-time 
retrieval expert. It’s rare to see one re-established so effectively asa 
gendered individual. At least it was rare. Their so-called guild is 
crumbling you know. It was only ever tolerated.’ 


| let that pass, even though | felt ill inside for doing so. | had his 
type pinned now. Plautus was an intolerable throwback, and that 
surely had to be the point of him. Behind him the old men in yellow 
would be watching to see how my politics lay: whether | would 
defend the fringe cult of the Nechronomancers. Not yet, | thought, 
not this time around. | stifled that thought, hard. 


‘Her presence here,’ Plautus continued, ‘is, despite the guild’s new 
laxness in matters of the body, quite unofficial. She needed to barter 
one of the guild’s discoveries - stolen from the sponsoring House 
that enabled her to recover it - for a treatment of the diseases 
incurred in the wastelands of extreme time. We were happy to help 
her, but our medical techniques were devised for bioforms more 
nuanced than a full pariah.’ He grinned an oafish gappy grin. 
‘Femininity looks good on her, wouldn't you say?’ 


| made some ‘hm’ of acknowledgement of his words as the House 
tried to impress me with a variety of chairs, impinging like a strobing 
flicker into being. | had little doubt that he was goading me and that 
the ‘guild’s discoveries’ would prove to be personally significant but | 
didn’t want to acknowledge that openly yet, assuming he couldn’t 
just read it from my mind. That too was disturbing. | had tightened up 
my mental protocols on the journey here, and | was encrypting my 
thoughts both in one of the secret inner-House languages, and by 
[reference to unlawful methodology removed from briefing level 
document]. 


| winked at one chair marginally more austere than the others, 
letting the dart of eyelid across iris convey my acceptance. It had 
been good enough for Cleopatra. In times when life is shorter, body 
language becomes more compact and muscular, capable of 
conveying mating or fight cues in a single glance. Love and hate at 
first sight are both real where lifetimes are measured in decades. 
Here, I'd be lucky if the briefing was shorter than a week. 


The chosen chair spun behind me, as | sat back into its grip. As it 
happened, it wasn’t a felicitous choice: it hugged me like a too- 
friendly line-backer, but there was no switching it off now. | had 
nothing better to occupy me than their propositions. 


That’s the problem to which the war is only a partial solution - 
although no-one in the hierarchy of the Houses dare acknowledge it. 
Boredom, desiccation, the lonely dried-up groaning tedium of the 
endlessly recycled rituals. Day after day shading together in an 
infinite panoply of grey tones, like chiaroscuro, or transparent black 
and grey images painted on the thinnest rice paper and hung against 
an infinitely flat white wall. If the war had not existed, someone would 
have found it necessary to invent it, to conjure into existence fire and 
wine and interaction. But even the war can only occupy us for so 
long. We tire easily, we great masters of time and space. The things 
the war brings us must be sparkling and novel, undreamt of 
extravagances. Without them, we, quite simply, start to die, and then 
we do so, forever. 


A pained expression on the face of their representative: the odious 
little goat-fucker. Just how deeply was he able to read my mind? | 
was being very vulgar, by thinking in such a way, but it might be 
more than that. Lineacrux’s great contribution to the society of the 
Houses had always been the illusion of venerability, the simulacra of 
age. Among the Immortals they had worn their millennium-paled skin 
like wrinkled prayer-shawls, they had dressed in sear and yellowing 
fabrics. They had moved like avatars of autumn. 


When was the last scion of Lineacrux birthed from the great 
breeding engines of their House? | had no idea. While trembling on 
the verge of obsolescence myself - the military regard lifetimes far 
differently from the great House masters - | had seen no-one in 
yellow younger than myself in a lifetime of war-service. The last one | 
had seen had been acting as advisor-emeritus to the second time 
front, easily twenty subjective years ago, and he had been a 
skeleton in jaundiced clothing even then. 


‘The second front must have been abominable,’ Plautus said, 
driving home his presence in my ramblings with the impatient lack of 
subtlety of a hireling. | was, frankly, glad of it. ‘Is it true - rumours 
reach us even here - that it was bounded within the confines of the 
twentieth century?’ 


‘Within its namesake war,’ | said. | didn’t emphasis the War the 
way many of its victims did, but even so | think he could tell when | 
shifted to referencing a lesser conflict. ‘Someone had the bright idea 
that local logistics could inform a wholesale makeover of the 
timeframe. It was during the early attempts before we'd seen half the 
horrors. We had access to all the what-if-histories and speculative 
temporal romances of the indigenous combatants, and_ their 
descendants. What if Hitler had done this or that? What if Churchill 
had nodded? What if the A bombs had dropped on Tokyo, or V4s on 
New York? It ought to have made things plain sailing. In fact, every 
action taken by either side made things worse. By the end, there was 
talk that we were generating time-fistulas, pSeudo-cancerous Nazi 
spacetimes, spewing their hateful seed into the infinite. It was a 
nightmare.’ 


‘Lineacrux engineered the ending of that danger,’ Plautus said 
smugly - as if he’d had any hand in it, rather than being recruited 
himself only in its aftermath - ‘it required the creation of a 
considerable metaphysical counterforce, but we have never baulked 
at mere effort. Nor are we frightened by the concept of scale.’ 


He gestured and the roof, and the sky beyond, turned transparent, 
so that | could see the web of the thirty stars. 


‘You deduced, of course, that we are in the process of construction 
here?’ 


‘You know | did. And | deduced it was specifically something you 
wanted to show me, hence the need to stage the briefing here rather 
than somewhere more centrally situated.’ 


‘More or less. We want, in fact, to show you something else, but 
first it is necessary to show you this. We’ve found it prevents a 
certain sort of shock. Observe!’ 


Time sped up. | saw through artificial hyper-accelerated light 
streams the work being undertaken on the billions of cubic 
kilometres of the star-web. | saw it woven by three vast ships, eacha 
light year in length, deft and precise as needles. | saw a shape that 
trembled on the verge of comprehension only to pull away. Through 
its ghostly linkages to my brain, my timeship saw with me, but its 
chatter of Dynkin diagrams and 249-dimensional representations, 
told me nothing beyond the fact that | was seeing a structure 
perhaps sixty times as dense with information as a complex genome. 
Worlds as biodata. 


Between the impressions of my mind and the mathematics of my 
partner - rude though | know I’ve been about the 91-type, no 
timeships are worthy of less than praise, for without them we would 
cling to the anchor thread of time like lice on a dog’s hair, rather than 
assert our mastery of the bitch - some sense leaked through. 
Impossible to credit, but | had no fear of foolishness; Plautus had 
already read some of my mind. 


‘Are you building a net?’ | asked. ‘What worlds will you snare in it? 
What falling angels will you save?’ 


‘Not quite a net. It would tear like tissue.’ He hesitated. ‘You’ve 
served in the twentieth, are you familiar with the patches used to 
assist in nicotine withdrawal. | think they’re available towards the end 
of the nineties?’ 


‘I've seen something similar used for other addictions, here and 
there.’ 


‘Well, there you are. It’s a skin-patch. Metaphorically. It will enable 
us to apply something needed to, well, to a much larger area.’ 


| may have allowed myself to look puzzled. | certainly intended to, 
although this was the logical consequence of my visions, and my 
Carving. 


Plautus continued, ‘What do you know of biodata?’ 


‘Only what everyone knows. It’s the fundamental attribute, the 
quintessential description of any time-defined entity, the shape it 
makes in space-time. Change the biodata, change the thing.’ 


‘Indeed, and its characteristics are essentially the same in all 
organisms and cultures which grow around the anchored thread of 
the Great Houses.’ 


‘That has been alleged. Usually by traitors, and conscientious 
objectors. If this is going to take long can | get another drink?’ 


Give him his due, the champagne turned out to be excellent. 
Though not, as I’d hoped, served by Ms. Philetes, but from a flying 
drone the volume of a fist that nevertheless dispensed two long 
fluted, wine filled glasses. 


‘House Lineacrux is attempting to move beyond the boundaries of 
the kinds of biodata material available. To acquire new sources we 
have risked a substantial increase in target visibility, and our 


activities are now threatened, therefore | have been asked to recruit 
your services to accomplish a single specific task.’ 


‘That being?’ 


‘Essentially to Captain a vessel, and bring back an earlier version 
of its class, which has been, ah, run aground, by pirates acting 
outside of House sanction.’ 


‘Is that all?’ | knew it wasn’t from the scale of the changes being 
made to the web-worlds. | knew it from the tentative nature of the 
briefing, and perhaps also from the sheer absence of any real 
members of House Lineacrux. So far in the supposed command 
centre of thirty worlds, I'd seen a human hireling and a House 
Mirraflex renegade with perhaps two months to live. 


‘Are you familiar with the prevailing theories of the Grandfather’s 
Maw?’ 


‘External impact or Old time activity?’ 


‘Neither is precisely correct. It is an artefact rather than a natural 
occurrence or calamity, but it is not a relic of a dubious prehistory. 
House Lineacrux built it. It was relatively simple. A_ timeship 
materialising in and out of space-time in a tight weave curve, moving 
with an apparent real-space velocity infinitesimally below that of light, 
was used to create a gravitic attraction far out of proportion to the 
timeship’s real-space rest mass. The agglomeration of additional 
mass from the nearest galaxies did the rest.’ 


| looked at Plautus’ eyes. He believed the claim. As yet, | was 
uncertain and said as much. ‘Lineacrux built it?’ | kept my tone level, 
emphasising neither ‘Lineacrux’ nor ‘built’. | made it clear to his 
reading of my mind that, as yet, | wasn’t sure whether | believed it 
was an artefact, or that it was within the powers of the Houses to 
create one 


‘We did, yes. And that is why we must make use of its existence 
within a fairly narrow window of linearity. Hopefully its very size 
disguises it as a natural phenomenon, but its magnitude provokes 
possible study both from other Houses and from the Enemy 
themselves. The other Houses are of little present concern to the 
Elders of Lineacrux, but it is not our intent to enter into active conflict 
in this theatre, at this time. 


‘What vessel will | be piloting, one of the new timeship marques?’ 


‘Not as such. Our initial attempt to harvest biodata from outside 
the spiral-politic showed that the maximum achievable _life- 
expectancy of a timeship which has gone through the Maw and into 
the outer reaches is approximately forty seven minutes of subjective 
operational time. The reason was difficult to precisely pin down, but 
our best strategists concluded that it was, essentially, loneliness.’ 


‘Loneliness? You didn’t send out a timeship unpiloted surely?’ 


‘In this case the pilot-ship bond was not enough. Timeships in their 
natural environments are constantly stimulated by the totality of 
exterior existence, the signals of the Great Houses, the animal 
chatter of the subcultures, the syncopated beat of distant quasars. 
Beyond the Maw there is nothing but abject emptiness. Even the 
leviathans that swim between the universes move in silence as the 
radio galaxies embedded in their hides are quelled and smothered 
by the Great Void. 


‘The timeship used in the initial attempt went quite insane after 
thirty one minutes and, via transference, the pilot was also rendered 
useless for further non-invasive study.’ 


‘So | take it I'll be flying something with a greater crew. Something 
capable of distracting the attention of its timeship-component.’ 


‘Quite. Two such ships have been constructed. A smaller 
prototype with an estimated extra-universal life expectancy of 
perhaps five hundred years; and a master-vessel capable of over 


two thousand years exploration time. You will captain the second 
and recover the first which has been stolen.’ 


‘| prefer usually to work with a tight group of selected companions; 
each a master or mistress of their own techniques, every one hand- 
picked and absolutely, gorgeously, trustworthy.’ 


‘I’m sure you do, indeed. But, if | recall correctly, your normal 
selection of, ah, playmates are all absolutely and gorgeously dead. If 
we put you in charge of our crew, you will try to bring at least some 
of them back alive?’ 


‘If possible. Over how many will | be captain?’ 


‘As you will see when we inspect the ship that is a little difficult to 
answer.’ 


‘Roughly?’ 


‘Well, over the operational lifetime of the ship, perhaps two 
hundred and thirty billion, billion people. Less, perhaps, if you 
instigate rigorous birth-control in the different eras and worlds that 
make up the vessel. | assure you it is the smallest possible cultural 
entity capable of existing for long periods Outside. 


| took a deep breath. ‘Two hundred and thirty billion? | think this is 
going to be an interestingly understated assignment. When can | go 
aboard? If I’m going to be shaking the crew’s hands, I'd better start 
now. | might have met my Departmental heads before my body fails 
in its capacity for renewal, a dozen millennia hence.’ 


He glowered slightly at my facetiousness, and the fact that I'd 
deliberately trimmed nine zeros off the number, to see if he was 
listening and to help with his continued underestimation of me. 


‘Billion, billion. Two hundred and thirty trillion living souls spread 
over a vessel covering four thousand years in time-length, and 
containing over ten million individualised inhabited-world-events. 


You will be piloting what some cultures would consider a Trans- 
Galactic Empire.’ 


He bit at his lip, thinking no doubt that his special super toy was 
being handed to a rogue and a bounder, an ex-House man, anda 
failure. Only the last of the allegations in his eyes really offended me, 
and that only because it was the truest of them all. 


He couldn’t resist salting the wound. 


‘There is another matter we must explain first. I’m afraid you were 
not our original choice for Captain, and the failure of that choice has 
left us in a difficult position. Around eighty-seven percent of the crew 
will subconsciously hate you on sight. We've tried to retro-adjust 
their expectations but although the vessel itself is malleable, the 
cultures within it have proved to be more intractable than we 
anticipated. They are metastable, like a ball in the basin of a great 
dish, they can be prodded and manoeuvred up the slope, but relax 
your vigilance for a second and down they go a-tumbling.’ 


‘So | am to be hated. It will hardly be the first time. Enlighten me 
then as to the source of this anger, and explain how the most noble 
and subtle of all the Great Houses, sublime and antediluvian 
Lineacrux, seems to have managed to lose not only the broom with 
which it intended to sweep the sky, but the bucket in which it 
intended to gather the stars, and the boy who held the donkey!’ 


He kept his calm admirably, the pissing little git. 


‘The cultures of the worlds that make up your ship have been 
engineered and prepared to serve the great purpose of its voyage. 
From birth and before birth, from generation unto generation, its 
peoples, whatever idiosyncratic and local gloss they have enamelled 
upon the stained glass of their souls, have been bred to know that 
they are the Crew of the Ship of Captain Tancreevee. They know 
they will fly the ship beyond space to the Infinite Seas, and there 
hunt down the Leviathans and bring their flayed and _ useful 
carcasses back before the Throne of God. It is Captain Tancreevee 


whom we initially suspected of stealing the explorer ship that we 
wish you to retrieve. It is a certainty that his trail ends aboard it.’ 


‘New biodata, from the abysses between the universes, where the 
swimmers pass and re-pass. Useful no doubt, but does it repay the 
effort of such extravagance in worlds?’ 


‘Effort? My dear Scarratt, you have toiled at war too long if you 
imagine that these instrumentalities have required anything as 
cumbersome as that. Do you not know that the greatest difficulty 
before the Great Houses in these times has been the expending of 
available energy in ways that do not lead to direct countermeasures? 
The beauty of this activity is that it is conducted almost entirely out of 
sight and out of mind, beyond the worlds we know. Beyond, we 
hope, even the Enemy’s somewhat multifaceted perception. And if 
you must be vulgar, the rewards are substantial. We have, in the 
exploratory journeys before the scout was lost, already isolated a 
cure for the most common kinds of time-cancer; and that bought us 
the delectable Miss Philetes, and it is our hope that she in turn will 
have bought us you.’ 


‘I'll grant you she was attractive, but... ‘ 


This was where he would draw my attention back to the package 
she had brought with her from Mirraflex. | fought his presence in my 
mind. | did my best to let him see the images of coitus that | was 
generating in my hindbrain. Philetes and |, strobing in ultra-violet, 
lubricant glowing luminous on our thighs. | needed to think about 
anything other than the thing he was dying to show me, the ghastly 
remnant that | dare not acknowledge too soon, in the dance we were 
already committed to. 


| thought about death. 


requires at least two faces. 


When | was young, | thought Eskalov’s hinterland was the world: a 
stone-walled cottage a citadel. The lakes a dozen mirages of the 
upper air. Other children sometimes talked of growing up and moving 
away and finding their place at the shores of another lake or 
dreamed of larger villages nearer the Port Authority. | knew, from 
what | was taught and the pull | felt deep in my chest, that the Ship 
held worlds of sights and wonders, but | did not believe our 
commonplace world was one of them. It was my dread and my 
certainty that this world would hold nothing but endless grey villages 
that rang with falling hammers. 


How depressing it can be to be right. 


For over a year we travelled. Kercovian and |, in our skulls and 
tatty robes, from village to village. Sometimes we squatted on the 
back of a cart, courtesy of some travelling merchant or a driver 
moving data between extraction plants for further refining; once we 
even found ourselves secreted on a serpentine steaming its way 
along the black iron rails, but mostly we walked. We never stayed in 
one place for long. Kercovian would barter some gossip, real or 
imagined, or show off some shadowy trick for the young in exchange 
for a day’s food and a place to sleep. Where the Jonahites were 
weak, he would conduct a blessing or a brief service. Where they 
were strong we were often run out of town. Once my arm was 
broken by a hurled stone, and Kercovian set it in a single night 
between two clock ticks, between two splits of shadow. More than 
once, when the reception was a poor one, | would offer to use one of 
the ‘Captain’s’ coins, but he always said that we would need them 
later. 


At night, | trained. The sessions alternated between lore and 
combat. At first, with my hatred still burning in my belly, all | cared for 


was the combat and the other lessons bored me. | considered the 
bruises and cuts under my robes as hidden badges, too good to be 
seen by the fools taken in by the substitute captain. 


| even relished my broken arm and when, with the dawn, | had 
absorbed the shadow-bindings into myself — | imagined my blood 
dark with power. 


With the passage of time, though, the fire moved from my belly to 
my brain, and | realised that the knowledge Kercovian had to impart 
would be just as useful, no, more useful than the physical skill to cut 
a melon in two with the shadow of my hand. We were, | found, rarely 
attacked by melons. 


With that constant routine of walking and training and an endless 
supply of grey villages, it is no surprise that the days started to blend 
together into a kind of ceaseless haze. Even now, though, there are 
certain events that stand out and rise to the prow of my thoughts. 


In each new village | of course worked to spread the word of Captain 
No-one. Most of the time, it was in the small simple way | had 
started, scrawling the words in a place they would be sure to draw 
attention, usually a classroom or an extraction plant wall. As in 
Eskalov, the name would be seen elsewhere in the village within a 
day, marked by a hand other than my own. ‘A replacement like this 
can't ever really take completely,’ Kercovian said. ‘These worlds are 
ready. You stir the discontent in their own hearts. They’re ripe for 
your hand.’ 


It was the village of Kasting that made me realise just how ready 
they were. Kercovian found a narrow alley between two boarding 
houses where no sunlight could reach. He set up a lantern and 
began to entertain children with a shadow puppet retelling of the 
Captain’s hunt and the voyage that awaits the finest Jonahs at the 
bridge of the Ship. The first couple of times he had done this, I’d 
watched along with the children, enthralled with the way he shaped 
his shadow and pitched his voice. One night he told me he had been 


an ‘entertainer in another life.’ | did not understand at first, but he 
explained to me that it was a kind of storyteller. 


By this time, however, | had seen the performance dozens of times 
and, as experience has shown me, even the greatest of wonders can 
be made commonplace with repetition. | was bored. | wandered to 
the back of the alley in hope of catching a quick nap before dusk and 
the night’s training. What | saw at the end of the alley put all thought 
of sleep out of my mind. At first | thought my eyes deceived me, that 
it was a trick of the dim flickering light from the lantern or even a trick 
of Kercovian, either shadow manipulation or some instruction he had 
written into my mask’s machinery. He was not above playing tricks 
on me when the mood struck. He pretended his japes were intended 
to teach, but | suspected they fed a need for an audience in him, as 
the puppet shows did. 


| removed my mask. Kercovian had instructed me not to do so in 
the limits of the villages, but | knew the children in the alley would be 
too enthralled by his tale to pay me any mind. It was still there. | 
shifted so that more light could illuminate the writing. The light 
flickered, but the writing remained still. This was no shadow. ‘Captain 
No-one is coming’ was scrawled across the wall in whitewash. 


Our route may have deviated occasionally from its dusk-ward 
course, but we had never turned back. We had never been in 
Kasting before. Captain No-one now preceded me. While it was not 
impossible — there are other travellers, and our progress had not 
been straight or swift — it still gave me a shiversome feeling that 
Captain No-one was abroad in the land. That he was apart from me. 


After Kasting, it happened more and more. Before long, we were 
entering villages that were seemingly littered with the name; we 
found it scrawled on walls, carved in table-tops. Once | saw a small 
child chasing after his dog. Even | found myself taken aback when 
he shouted, ‘C’mere No-one,’ at the beast. The ubiquity of the name 
had grown to please me. The idea that a concept that had come to 
me when | knew so little could take a hold of the people’s 
consciousness filled me with a certain measure of pride, but it had 


another effect as well, one that crept over me as my training moved 
into its second year. 


| stopped regarding it with pride. There was no point me slipping 
into an alley or distillery to proclaim the imminent arrival of Captain 
No-one if the alley already held several proclamations in various 
hands and tints. | needed to do something more, and it could not 
wait until we were off this world or my training was complete. The 
problem was that | could not conceive what form that something 
more would take. | could not, until we reached Medicia. 


Medicia was three times the size of an average village. To be sure, 
most of its people served their time in the usual smelting yards and 
threshers, but Medicia sat at a crossroads. One route, the one 
Kercovian and | travelled, went from the villages of the keel, 
including those of the lakes where | was raised, to the Port Authority. 
The other was the main trade route that circumnavigated this 
latitude. Kercovian warned me that we would be staying here longer 
than our usual overnight stay. The constant flow of travellers made it 
an especially fine spot for soliciting donations and bartering 
information. | determined | would look for something else to occupy 
my time. 


We had arrived in Medicia on the back of a cart, driven by a 
merchant named Reise. He was an irreverent man, full of good 
humour, who paid lip service to the Voyage but was obviously more 
concerned with the intricacies of his trade. There was a defect in his 
palette that prevented him from pronouncing our names, so he called 
us ‘bone men’. | saw no other sign of this speech defect and 
suspected it was just an excuse to thumb his nose at authority. | 
approved. 


Reise dropped us off at the crossroads. | failed to thank him as he 
turned onto the perpendicular for, at the crossroads, | found my 
something more. In the centre of the intersection stood a statue of 
the Captain. It stood forty els tall, facing the Port Authority. Its arm 
stretched up, pointing out Leviathan to all who would look. 


The faces on the coins, the portraits in every inn or tavern we 
entered, these were offensive enough, but | had learned to control 
my rage at the sight of them. To see Scarratt’s face, the arrogance in 
his eyes somehow captured in stone, larger than life, that was too 
much. It had to go. A line from a poem of my mother’s ‘and sneer of 
cold command’ echoed in my head as | looked up at that broad and 
inane mouthed face. 


| did not tell Kercovian of the plan swelling in my brain. As soon as 
we secured lodging at an inn by the crossroads, he told me that he 
had business and took his leave. To my disgust, the window of the 
room faced the crossroads and the statue. | shuttered the window so 
| could think. Once my thoughts solidified into a plan, | emptied my 
bag on the room’s table in order to assess what | would need to 
obtain for the night’s activities. 


To dopple is only a minor ritual. It requires no blood or rare plant 
life. | was able to purchase a mirror and oil from the stalls in the 
village marketplace. | stole the hammer and chisel from a work crew. 
It would not do to be seen buying them immediately before what was 
about to happen. There would be fewer people to distract at night 
once the traffic slowed, so | waited by the window. | dreaded that 
Kercovian might return and stop me, but the door never opened. 
Whatever business Kercovian had, it was keeping him occupied. 


When | was satisfied that the crossroads was as empty as it was 
going to get, a mere half-dozen or so, | returned to the centre of the 
room. The slick stains of the sigils | had written on the floor in oil 
gleamed in the lamp light. In the flickering, they looked to be 
crawling. | sat down and recited the invocations to the Spirits of 
Below Decks and The Winds Between Moments. | had done this 
many times in the relative safety of the teaching cell. This was my 
first time on my own, in cold reality. | continued to mutter the 
practiced phrases until | could feel the itching on the back of my neck 
that alerted me to the presence of the summoned. | resisted the urge 
to scratch as the itching sensation spread up over the crown of my 
head and down my shoulder, through my arms, to the tips of my 


fingers. The moment was right. | picked up the mirror and smashed it 
into the middle of the sigils. We rose and began our work. 


| remember all of it, but it is difficult to convey the sensation of 
doppling unless you have done it yourself. | removed my mask and 
robes before leaving the room. | strode straight for the statue, 
hammer and chisel in hand, while walking up to each of the people in 
the vicinity and snatching whatever item they happened to be 
carrying. They chased me into all four of the roads leading from the 
intersection. Before running into the alleys branching off the main 
ways, | spared a look over my shoulders to see myself already bent 
over, chipping away at Scarratt’s name on the plinth. | didn’t look up 
from my work to return the gesture. 


The stone was surprisingly brittle. Perhaps the paucity of 
Scarratt’s character had affected the very substance of his 
representation. In no time, | had chipped off all of the raised lettering 
bearing his name and begun to carve out No-one’s. 


A traveller whose bag | had stolen nearly caught me. | felt his 
fingers brush my back. | flung the bag through an open window. My 
follower hesitated, unsure, for just a moment, whether to retrieve the 
bag or pursue me. In that moment, | was able to escape and return 
to the crossroads. | had already lost the rest of my pursuers and was 
waiting at the intersection. As | had expected, the noise of chiselling 
was rousing people in the nearby buildings from their beds. Even 
though | had finished the name, my goal had not yet been achieved. 
One more distraction was required. 


| gathered in the best-lit corner away from the statue, knelt down 
and began to chip away at the foundation of the nearest building, 
careful not to let the chisels touch, for | was unsure if they could be 
coaxed as well as flesh. Two or three people came to their windows. 


‘What are you doing at this deep hour?’ one of them shouted. 


‘Urgent repair,’ | called back. ‘This building is in danger of 
imminent collapse. We will be done shortly.’ 


Satisfied that the clamour was temporary, the onlookers returned 
to their beds. | continued to pound at the cornerstone for cover as | 
clambered up the statue, using the folds of its coat to gain purchase. 
Once | reached the top, my perch was too precarious and my time 
too short to work with any degree of care. | attacked Scarratt’s 
features. In my fury, | scarcely noticed the chips of stone pelting me 
in the face. It took only a couple of minutes to eradicate his sneer. | 
dropped the hammer and chisel and wiped the sweat and dust from 
my fingers before making my way back down. As soon as | was 
away from the statue and back in my room, | ceased my work on the 
building and dispersed into the village to find places to hide until the 
doppling expired. 


In my room, | was exhausted, both from the physical work and the 
mental rigors of the doppling. | could still see through all my eyes 
and, with the urgency of completing my task now passed, the effect 
was disorientating. My eyes itched and my head ached. Despite this, 
| found myself smiling. These ailments are temporary, | told myself. It 
would have been worth ten times the discomfort. Satisfied, | nodded 
off still slumped in my chair. When | awoke, the itching filled my 
head, my joints ached to the point where | could not move my arms 
and legs, and my shadow was gone. 


| remained that way for most of a day, unable to even drag myself 
the short distance to the bunk where | would be more comfortable. 
The itch in my brain grew into a heat. | flickered in and out of 
consciousness, only able to tell that | had been out by the moving 
shadow of my empty chair against the wall. While | had been happy 
for absence the previous night, | now muttered pleas for Kercovian to 
return and curses when he did not. 


As the last light of dusk faded into night, the door opened and 
Kercovian entered. He slid across the room and stood before me, 
arms folded across his chest. | managed to croak out his name. 


‘| would have been back sooner,’ he said, ‘but you’ve managed to 
create quite a disturbance. The streets are filled with pursers 
searching for a ‘team of six or seven vandals’. I’m impressed, but 


you've over-extended yourself. And you seem to have lost 
something important.’ 


| had no idea how he could have noticed my shadow’s absence in 
a room lit only by ambient starlight. He picked me up and carried me 
to the bunk. | Knew something of his strength from our training 
sessions, but still | was surprised at the ease with which he lifted me. 
| passed out again as soon as my head lay against the bedroll. 


I’m told | spent most of the next few days unconscious. My fever 
grew. This was worse than any flu or even the diseases that afflict 
those who work in the plants. Those are diseases that fill the body. 
Something enters and the lungs fill with fluid, the flesh swells. This 
was illness that hollowed. In those brief moments when | was lucid 
and aware of my own body, | could feel how it had lessened, not in 
any mundane sense of losing weight, but something fundamental 
had been subtracted. 


Kercovian cared for me. He wrapped my head with rags soaked in 
cold water. He forced me to drink broth. He assured me that this was 
not my end. My shadow’s absence was a symptom, not a cause. It 
would return and | would be one of the few to take part in the Final 
Voyage as a living man. 


Once, | woke up briefly and thought | saw Kercovian without his 
mask. In all our travels, he had never removed it in my presence. | 
was still in the grip of fever when it happened. My brain boiled and 
my vision dimmed. | opened my eyes and saw him, framed in the 
window. | saw no details, just a blurry smear of flesh and a crown of 
brown hair. After all | had seen him do, all he had taught me, it was 
disappointing to have him revealed as just a man. 


In time, my fever dissipated. My shadow faded back into 
reassuring opacity. Once my reason was no longer clouded by 
illness, | waited for the (what | thought to be_ inevitable) 
chastisement. It never came. Kercovian merely waited until | was 
able to walk without aid and pointed to the window. 


‘Go take a look at your handiwork,’ he said. 


| shuffled to the window, using the wall for support. My handiwork, 
as Kercovian called it, could not be seen. The head of the statue was 
wrapped in canvas. Scaffolding had sprouted around the base and a 
work crew laboured at building it to the top. Kercovian joined me at 
the window. 


‘They’ve pulled twenty people from the plants to mine a new block 
to carve, and another ten to build that scaffolding. It will take them 
close to half a year to restore the statue, and that’s if they rush. The 
stories have already spread for leagues in all directions.’ Kercovian’s 
bony hand patted me on the back. ‘Now rest. Your break is over. 
Tomorrow we move on and your training continues.’ 


As | tried to sleep, | heard a Jonahite priest haranguing the workers 
around the statue with quotations from the book of Izaak, and I, who 
had disregarded them as a child, and even hated them, felt in that 
almost-sleep so great a pang of longing for the lake-village of my 
birth, and even for its church folk, that | was very nearly undone. But 
the text the priest had chosen undid his intent, for he quoted: 


‘Many a one owes to his country, his religion: 
And in another world would as strongly grow 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so.’ 


And my heart knew that it was true, and that | had entered into that 
other world, known to the cult of paradox. 


After that, | was once more willing to endure and even welcome 
the dull cycle of travel and training, for | had now tasted the benefits. 
We continued that way until Eskalov was so far behind me that even 
its memory had sunk. It was where my flesh had been raised, but 
paradox gave me my blood. 


As Eskalov sank, the Port Authority rose on the swell of my 
thoughts. The first time | put on my mask after Kercovian had altered 
it, | had been unable to grasp what it showed me. In the lessons that 
followed, he told me of the structures that lay under all that made up 
the Ship, visible and invisible. These ropes and lanyards and threads 
that bound everything to everything else, the rigging of the Ship, | 
could see them with my masked eyes. What could be seen, 
Kercovian said, could be manipulated, but it would be a long time 
before | would attain that level of skill. 


So, with this vision and this knowledge, | could see that as we 
neared the Port Authority, the rigging grew thicker, the strands more 
tightly bound as they were drawn into a place of such significance. 
Kercovian called it ‘ontological weight’. | could feel it as well, the way 
you feel it in your shoulders and gut when a special day approaches, 
such as a birthday or funeral. 


Each day brought us closer and, before long, when | looked at the 
world before us in the correct fashion, | could see the lines 
converging at a point just past the horizon. We were less than a day 
away. That night we camped in a circle of leafless, skeletal trees that 
in a better season might have been called a grove. Kercovian 
sparked a fire as | set up a canvas lean-to. He told me that the time 
had come for me to be more than a brother in priesthood. He 
motioned me to sit next to him by the fire. | did so as he reached into 
his robes and pulled out a dull metal object barely capable of 
reflecting the fire’s light. It was my knife, the one | had used on the 
throat of that blaspheming idiot the night | had met Kercovian. He 
held it by the blade, its handle pointed in my direction. 


‘Take it,’ he said. ‘Hold it in front of you with the blade pointing up. 
Make sure you have a firm grip on it.’ 


At what point he had taken the knife from my belongings | could 
not say. During my illness would be the most obvious opportunity 
but, truth be told, it had been close to a turn of the wheel since | had 
looked for it. Kercovian could have taken it anytime between Kasting 
and the previous night and | would have been none the wiser. | did 


as | was told and held the knife before me. | looked for any trace of 
the blood from that fool’s neck, but of course the blade was clean. 
The throat had never been cut. My first murder never happened. Yet 
| remembered and, as Kercovian had taught me, that set me apart. 


‘Close your eyes,’ said Kercovian. 
| obeyed. 


‘You are going to hold onto that knife,’ he continued. ‘No matter 
what you hear or what you feel, you do not let go of the knife. | want 
you to understand this. If you fail at this, there will be no second 
chance. Tomorrow morning, | will get up and continue on my way 
and | will find someone else. | will leave you here to find whatever 
kind of life you can manage on your own. Do you understand?’ 


| told him, ‘Yes.’ 
‘Hold on to the knife. Do not let go.’ 


Kercovian chanted. | heard him invoke his grandfather’s spirit. A 
cool night breeze grazed my forehead. | could smell the ash drifting 
off the fire. The palm of my hand grew sweaty and | gripped the knife 
more tightly to compensate. Even though | held the knife before me, 
in the direction of the fire, it was cold. Kercovian stirred. It sounded 
as if he was retrieving something from his satchel. He never stopped 
chanting. A stray spark landed on the back of my hand but | held on. 
The knife grew colder, and heavier as well. My hand trembled 
slightly, but | held on. It grew colder still, like the icicles | would break 
off the eaves of my mother’s house and throw at the neighbour’s 
child. My fingers numbed where they touched it. | held on. A low hum 
joined Kercovian’s chanting, emanating from whatever device he had 
pulled out. The knife grew colder than anything | had ever felt, more 
frigid than any Eskalov winter. | could not feel my fingers at all and 
the coldness and the numbness spread up my hand and into my 
arm. | held on. Unbidden, the stories of my father’s ruined hand 
came to mind. | could picture the curled, preternaturally aged hook 
as my own. The only sensation in my entire arm at this point was of 


a massive dead weight extending from my elbow. The knife felt 
heavier than a score of Knives, heavier than any weight | had lifted. 


‘Open your eyes.’ 


When | did so, | saw that my hand was unharmed, intact but 
empty. | looked to the ground, sure that | had dropped it when my 
fingers had gone numb, but it was not there. Kercovian pointed to 
the canvas lean-to behind us. | looked and saw my shadow, cast 
large by the fire on my other side. In its hand was the knife. 


‘Welcome to Faction Paradox, Cousin Nebaioth.’ 


Chapter 9: A NUMBER OF BARGAINS 


Official Mission Record: Captain Robert Scarratt_: locality 
Dating: War Year 20: shortly before one of his, almost routine, 
demotions. 


If anyone tells you that the Celtic character is essentially gloomy and 
hag-ridden, and that next to the passionate Latin and the Japanese, 
the Celts are the most likely of all the tribes of humanity to 
contemplate self-destruction, | strongly suggest that you take the 
liberty to doubt it. Roman historians suggested that the Celtic belief 
in the Otherworld was so great that men happily loaned monies in 
this life in return for contracted repayments in the next, but if such 
contracts ever existed, their makers did not appear to be in a hurry to 
go and collect. Having spent the last five hours trying to convince 
Brennos - the leader of the victorious army of combined Celtic tribes 
that had swept down, sacked the city, and burned the temple of the 
Pythia — of the absolute and historical necessity of his ‘unexplained’ 
suicide, | think I’m qualified to comment. 


Far from any melancholy, he and his troops showed an ebullient zest 
and interest in life quite antithetical to any despair. This may have 
been due to the abundance of available Greek women and spoils 
and to their resounding trouncing of Callippus of Athens at 
Thermopylae. Brennos seemed, as the newspapers of other ages 
are always keen to stress, ‘to have everything to live for.’ | confess - 
| came very near to losing my temper and simply killing the man and 
slitting his throat afterwards. I’m confident | could have duplicated 
the sort of hasty careless strokes he would have used in a business 
of that kind, and of course my techniques would enable me to leave 
his tent unseen as easily as | had arrived in it. That | didn’t, | can put 
down only to a certain perversity and, odd as it sounds, fellow feeling 
for this great bear of a man who kept a selection of Greek wines in 
his tent, and was willing to try to educate his rough palate to 


appreciate what war had brought him. This was in direct violation of 
my orders, which were to ensure that the Celtic alliance fell into 
ruins, with Brennos’ men blaming his co-commander Acichorios, 
leading to this, and to that and to the other further downstream in 
history. | did, however, bend my inclination in his favour sufficiently to 
ensure that at my point of departure there was still a good thirty 
minutes before he was due to receive a historical visitor, and be 
found in a pool of his own blood. That window remains if it is really 
necessary to sacrifice this man to some perceived advantage in the 
stability of the Eighth Earth Front. | think it'll all be the same if we 
don’t. The campaign doesn’t smell like it’s going to be fought in that 
way. Something’s broken. | feel like an animal in a flood plain that 
can sense the vibration of the water up the long narrow defile. | feel | 
can sense the waters breaking, as if perhaps something is being 
born. | suspect the Eighth retro-war will be one of the ones that isn’t 
talked about. 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


| had expected the head. | had expected the biodata-boosting wiring 
and the offal pumps, the slick-whirring servos that dabbed the 
drooling lips with a rag dampened from a water-cooler reservoir. 


| hadn't expected the smell, or the ragged still sprouting half-beard 
that gave its lower face the look of a mass of whitish thread-worms. | 
needed no effort to make my gorge rise, and only a modicum of aim 
to be sure that when | was spectacularly sick, it was mostly over 
Plautus St Germain’s spats. 


‘Thank you,’ he muttered. | admired his restrained sarcasm, as I'd 
have been inclined to lose my temper under similar circumstances. 
In an instant, from nowhere, the gorgeous figure of Philetes arrived 
bending down to wipe his shoes with a grey rag. If she had cleaned 
them with a suddenly prehensile tongue | could not have been more 
surprised. The Nechronomancers, and even the Great Houses, 
avoid the very idea of biology. Had they somehow discovered the 
delights of enforced subservience? Was this common _ within 


Lineacrux? Or was it their deliberate domination of another House’s 
ex-patriot? 


| bent down beside her on one knee and drew a lace handkerchief 
(light blue) out of my back pocket with a flourish. ‘It is in your service, 
though it was most blessed to me,’ | half-quoted. 


In her eyes | saw no recognition, only fear. Already it seemed my 
plan - if mine it could truly be called - was disintegrating. If she was 
not the ex-Nechronomancer | had expected - the bargaining chip my 
Head had told me of in the first moment of its exhumation from its 
gem-prison - then how could | trust its other predictions for this new 
instance of the doomed voyage of The Brakespeare, the hellship that 
had already killed me twice. Worse if she was not my love, then 
where was my longed for prize? If not the guild, who had extracted 
her from space-time before | had nerved myself to perform the 
crime? Where now was Ella? 


| was still suffering from the sights and smells of my future decay 
when Plautus followed up with what he probably regarded as his 
killing blow. 


‘Of course, it wasn’t any one as lowly as Captain Tancreevee who 
masterminded the hi-jacking of our survey prototype, although he 
may have fled aboard it as part of the conspiracy. It was your patron 
and mentor, Entarodora, greatest of the time strategists. It is she, in 
particular, as well as the ship, we are anxious to recover. 


Some take their guidance on war from the multitude of technical 
works in the libraries of the Great Houses, from such writers as 
Clauswitz or Tsu Tze. For the mission | had been entrusted with, 
there could be only one guide, and to acknowledge it would be an 
interesting risk. 


| reached out an open palm, trusting the library-engines of 
Lineacrux to exude the manuscript | wanted, and commanded, ‘/zaak 
Walton’s The Compleat Angler, or The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation 1653, classic binding’. 


Platus raised an eyebrow as the brown leather-backed volume, its 
title lettered in gold-leaf, was pressed insistently into my open hand. 


‘You really think you'll find anything to assist you there? In the 
writings of a time-bound primitive? 


‘Yes. | do. At the very least | expect to understand how a man 
caught between two sides in a time of all-out war, nevertheless was 
able to spend ten years fishing for pike rather than having his head 
placed upon one by the New Model Army. | think that skill might 
conceivably be of use to me.’ 


‘Such sentiments tremble on the edge of... would it be too strong 
to call it treason, do you suppose, or would heresy be more 
accurate?’ 


He had taken only one of my baits. Surely he would have been 
briefed in detail about the cultures within the ship? Didn’t he know of 
the Book of Izaak? 


‘The ‘being caught between two sides?’ | said innocently. ‘| meant 
only between my loyalty, if | undertake the mission, to House 
Lineacrux on the one hand and my longstanding social obligations to 
the Lady Entarodora on the other. | wasn’t speaking of any wider 
conflict.’ 


‘Of course you weren't, but even Entarodora is unworthy of your 
continued sympathies, Scarratt. They are, simply, traitors. Bring 
them back. Pay no heed to their rhetoric.’ 


‘| assure you | will not. Which rhetoric would that be exactly? | 
thought they had merely absconded with your prototype ship and 
floundered in the deeps, not issued a proclamation.’ 


To do him credit, he suppressed any indication that he hadn’t been 
going to brief me on that very point. 


‘Lineacrux is not easily bamboozled. From the moment Entarodora 
took charge of The San Grael (her naming of the prototype, and one 
which, in retrospect, | Suppose my masters should have found 
disquieting), she began to recruit her own coteries to its crew. So far, 
so rational, and while vastly smaller than the ship you will command, 
there could be no objection to her bringing a few worlds of specialists 
with her. But, as | say, her eventual aim became clear before very 
long. She had issued a rambling and grandiose invitation to the 
disaffected and disloyal among all the Great Houses to place 
themselves under her protection aboard The San Grael. They 
intended to take the ship beyond the Spiral Politic into the Great 
Voids, as we also required, but they had no intention of coming 
back.’ 


‘Unlikely.’ It had to be said - surely House Lineacrux must have 
deduced this much. 


‘That so great a Lady, so, ah, desirable an instructor, could be a 
traitor?’ 


‘No, that so great a war-strategist could be so short-sighted, and 
embark on a voyage, doomed by your own statements from the very 
first.’ 


Platus fiddled with his spectacles. Nervousness? Briefing in war- 
time is, like all art, a process of abstraction. What to leave out is as 
important as what to include. | pressed him further. ‘According to 
you, the extra-universal lifespan of The San Grael was no more than 
five hundred years. What odds would you give on Entarodora’s 
dissidents being able to make universe-fall in a viably assimilable 
mass of biodata within that period? | cannot believe that she, of all 
people, willingly embarked on a cult suicide. 


‘And yet, the manifesto was issued, the disaffected entered two by 
two, and the voyage commenced,’ he said. 


‘With Tancreevee as a stowaway. Do you suppose he was a 
convert to her propaganda? That the departure of its destined 


Captain was intended to cripple any possible pursuit?’ 


Platus’ eyes twitched ceiling-wards. A definite nervousness there, 
and a sign perhaps that the Elders were not so disconnected from 
this process as he pretended. 


‘We are undecided. It is true that unless we commit the ship, there is 
no chance of recovering The San Grael, and it is true that without 
Tancreevee the ship must be broken to a new master in any event, 
and that we must do something if the whole project is not to be 
abandoned. Tancreevee is gone and, whether or not we attempt to 
recover the traitors, a new Captain must be found. Tancreevee came 
out of the Fourth Wave breeding cycles and the closest analogue to 
him is you. Maybe we risk much, but if you do not take up the 
Captaincy then, either because we consider the risk too great 
without you, or because the next best candidate fails, Entarodora will 
remain... ° 


‘Unpunished?’ 


‘| was going to say lost. Lost, and in an environment inimical to 
matter and biodata alike, which will not persist even the five hundred 
years of The San Grael’s own span. You have a reputation as a man, 
Robert Scarratt. You use a human style forename. You dabble in 
exotic relationships. You treat the War as a private playground, but 
you have a redeeming feature. You do not fail. To date at least you 
have succeeded. You have accomplished every mission you have 
chosen to undertake, with no losses to your sponsors.’ 


| glared at him. 
‘Well, no unacceptable losses. Oh dear, | fancy I’ve offended you.’ 


‘There are no acceptable losses, particularly if you continue to 
speak of my friends.’ 


‘Oh, well, if one must have friendships in war-time, they must be 
bittersweet, and quick’ 


| revised upwards my estimation of Platus’ ability to needle. He 
was doing his best to prevent me seeing the other option, the one 
that must really be worrying Lineacrux. If The San Grael was 
functionally useless for the grand scope of Entarodora’s endeavour - 
and whether it was or was not precisely as suggested by her 
Manifesto was irrelevant to its scope - then the ‘running aground’ of 
that ship could have but one purpose: the luring out of the true ship, 
not to rescue or capture her, but to become her true command. The 
fear that they had been set up to throw their marvellous new asset 
after its lost predecessor, that they had been manipulated into 
placing me, Entarodora’s pet student and, for all they knew to the 
contrary, lover, in charge of it, must have filled him with dread. 


‘It was Entarodora who selected Tancreevee for the Captaincy 
wasn’t it?’ | asked, simply. Drip, drip, drip of the implications. If she 
selected him, then my likeliness to him was a double suspicion. 
Might she have selected him in order to place me, in the wake of his 
desertion, into the favoured place, to be her errand boy, and bring 
her the ship? 


He winces. ‘We have our own risks in this matter. Tell me simply if 
you will do this thing.’ 


‘Well.’ | smiled, interlacing my fingers and stretching my arms out 
in front of me so that my bones cracked deliciously with the sound of 
physicality. ‘What are you offering as my fee?’ 


Chapter 10: Philetes’s Account and Other Secondary Evidence. 


Technical Note: Time Gems [Pearls] 


A natural response of space-time to micro-fractures in temporal 
causality, a time gem encysts a sub-atomic paradoxical event within 
a layer of thickened or hardened space-time preventing any 
information transfer from the interior to the macroscopic world and 
thus acts as a ‘cosmic censor’ equivalent to the event horizon of a 
Black Hole. The size of a time-pearl is thus a measure of the entropy 
of the enclosed time-event. No pearl larger than a knuckle-bone is 
known to exist. In thus enclosing time changes the feedback 
mechanisms of space-time have failed to allow for the interference of 
intelligence. The gem-like appearance and lustre of such space-time 
knots have made them a welcome addition to ceremonial and 
financial interactions not only on a dozen worlds but even in 
interactions between certain Great Houses. By existing and 
becoming part of such interchange, their causal impact is 
undoubtedly greater than the sum total of the paradoxical freight at 
their cores. Further, they have created a market in artificially cultured 
time-pearls produced only by deliberate paradoxical engineering. 
This has led to a situation in which ownership of a naturally occurring 
time-pearl itself is highly prized — symbolising the defeat of chaos 
and the enemy - but ownership of one deliberately engineered is 
both a faux pas, and an act of treason. It is as if costume jewellery 
could only be made from the bones of children. 


Evidence of the former Nechronomancer Philetes: 


| was made female in the birthing engines of one of the smaller new- 
blood Houses, and an error in the weft left me with a recurring club- 
foot, an affliction which gradually overpowered any biodata 
replacement, bending bone and muscle into a pre-ordained flaw. 
This was during the preparations for the Fifth Wave, when biodata 
reserves were low following the Blockade, and there was scant 


concern or free resources to offer me any more permanent redress. 
Undersized and limping, at risk in any Ultimate Emergency of being 
Actively Repurposed, | surrendered myself voluntarily to the mercies 
of the Pariah Guild and gave up my gender and my name, to wear 
the sacking of the travellers into deep time. 


| found many strange things there, before my last mission took me 
into the far future, but the thing | had expected least to find anywhere 
was simple friendship and that was strangest of all. Unsexed as we 
were, Our bodies pared down so they could survive harder stresses, 
we could not base our friendships on any sexual attraction, and yet 
there was something between myself and one other of the pariahkin 
that | had never known. 


A novice nechronomancer like myself, she was a conscript, and 
though now unsexed, had also been, | believe, of the female 
persuasion in the lesser worlds and had been recruited, as was 
briefly the fashion at certain turnings of the war, at the point of death. 
Snipped out of the fraying ends of her timeline and reborn as a 
tabula rasa, an empty and malleable blank to bear the tearing 
agonies of Deep Time, she should have been without gender and 
without personality, and yet her soul burned in her eyes, and her sly 
glances and friendship, the dart of her wit, made me desire 
impossible congress with her mind and body. 


| miss her most of all, now that she is gone. 


No-one outside the Guild would have even noticed. She was not 
kidnapped from our midst; she was abstracted before she ever came 
to us, a feat which should have been impossible. To miss her is to 
long for a dream. 


Her absence is always with me, as pervasive as the stench of the 
trenches. I’m almost sure the soldiers have long become immune to 
the rank odour of their lank sweating bodies, but | entered the fray 
from a situation fundamentally more artificial and antiseptic than they 
were even in a position to dream of, and walked about — all that first 
day — with death a taste under my tongue. Death tastes of cloves. 


| Knew | was paying back the guild for my soul, for my very life, for 
the newness of life they had given me, but even so doubts were born 
to me by the simple act of breathing the tainted air. It choked me, 
and | cursed the soldiers in my heart for their disease. Compared to 
this earth-born decay, the ravages of the distant deep futures and 
the disdain of the other Houses seemed somehow pure. 


| felt like a butterfly pinned back onto a cork board after a crippled 
flight. 


Of course | did the soldiers an injustice: somewhere in those bone 
fields was Chan Ki Lu, the poet who would, divergence being 
minimal, live to write of the Holy twelve jewels of the Quing Emperor 
in perhaps the dozen best poems of his age. Elsewhere, and 
incidentally on the other side, there was Captain K. L. McMann, 
whose writings would infuriate academics for twenty decades with 
their persistent heading of ‘best book’ lists whenever the ordinary 
reader was allowed to vote on them, even as they inspired a 
thousand pallid imitations, in the genre that first flowered with Swift: 
the exploration of impossible lands. Surely Ki Lu and McMann would 
have understood if | could only have separated them from the 
sodden, rancid mud and shit-splattered, dung drying, sepia brown 
desolation that was the plains of Abaddon in the 75th year of the 
Great War. Surely they would have hailed each other as brothers if 
they could have seen the similar shapes of their souls. 


The local war struck me as only quasi-historically inevitable. Even 
without a solid reading on the hardness of local time, | felt sure this 
could be rolled back without a parallel strategic shift to the enemy. | 
couldn’t think of any horror more awful than the mortuary creeping 
death that squatted across Europe in the wake of the great Land 
Crab Engines that snorted and puffed their poison gas excretions 
from their many jointed steel legs. Perhaps the guild could bring 
pressure on the Houses to attempt a broad edit? Perhaps. 


| found the soldiers were pleased to see any supplies whether of 
food or medicine and the appearance of the Grey Nuns was 
welcomed by both sides under the terms of the Leipzig Convention. | 


wore the habit easily, closed with a simple silver belt, its sheen 
unadorned by artifice. It is soft as spider silk. | was grateful for that 
as | was still tender from regenderation. Was | beautiful now? | had 
once praised the Negative Halls of the Nechronomanstry that | had 
been spared such concerns for so long, but now it was time to serve 
my sexless brothers, my breastless sisters in the world of the flesh- 
bound. | knew too that | had not been the first choice for this mission, 
and that the disappearance of my sister-brother, my almost lover, 
from the Halls themselves, meant that some time-active power was 
already ranged against us. Because of this, the Masters had asked 
that | permit the genotype of this body to be recast and | — having 
only evil memories of my last flesh-time - had been only too willing to 
agree. | bear her image in my bone and my blood. 


The shell shock and the lice and the long rain of the screamers 
had beaten down the Manchu infantry, and turned the valley of 
Abaddon in Greater Palestine into a churning mire over which the 
battle-kites hovered like vulture-spirits. We wore the grey armour of 
mercy, with one transparent shield over the left breast, as an affront 
to the sensibilities of every side. The soldiers of the upper classes 
stuttered and looked away in shock at this wanton evidence of warm 
humanity, and | began to despair of any reaction even from the 
enlisted men. Surely the Spartan ethos of this age of horrors had not 
driven out every urge? Was | not, even, basically, attractive in the 
most obvious of senses? It seemed an affront to her memory that | 
wasn't worshipped. 


Partially decrypted transcript of intraLineacrux recordings. 
THIS MATERIAL IS MARKED HAZARDOUS. 
‘Platus’. 


The word is an echo, not a form of speech but an empty re- 
iteration, a sound shaped by the very architecture itself as if the 
entire labyrinthine mile upon mile of sounding surfaces have been 
engineered merely to force random molecular movement into 
meaning, in defiance of entropy, in that single second of utterance. 


For the thousandth time in the empty halls of Lineacrux, in the web- 
stars, the Speaker of the House flinches as he is summoned into the 
Presences. 


He has almost no personality of his own now. It is unnecessary. It 
would only go mad, here in the millions of miles of enfolding 
architecture. He is a mechanism in a mesh, a cog in a turning engine 
of grey planets, their surfaces a seething single organism. It had 
infected the web-stars after the Council had withdrawn, its 
intelligence - meagre enough when limited to a tiny portion of a 
planetary surface - growing greater and greater as it expanded and 
made itself over into the fabric of the worlds. At some point, perhaps 
when it had grown the size of a dozen Jupiters, it had begun to plan 
properly. Now it moved worlds simply to force the air to bear its 
tainted words. 


‘Will Scarratt serve?’ 


‘He follows his own purposes, that much is plain.’ Platus does not 
waste witticisms upon the deserted air, the intelligent cancer that had 
entered the ruined prospects of the Yellow House would not 
appreciate them. The dry crumbling away of his fingertips that 
heralds his being allowed to die is welcome. Neither master nor 
slave has any relationship aside from that expressed in this sudden 
atrophy. 


The Presence in the Web-stars has already conceived of a 
different arrangement, and its worlds are in motion to accomplish it. 


Memory recovered from the Exhibit A. Marked POSSIBLE 
HEARSAY. Entarodora’s Account. 


Entarodora grits her teeth, and tightens the strap that’s cutting off the 
blood flow to her ruined hand. Of the three methods of scrying she 
knows, only blood sacrifice had been possible at this distance. 
Returning, she smells the burned flesh of her back and internalises 
the pain into a tiny ball of specifically traumatised neurons she 
maintains for the purpose. 


A wet weight in her lap reminds her that Tancreevee is still dying. 
His head rests across her thighs and he pants like an exhausted 
dog, his chest rising less and less each time. His drool has stained 
her yellow damask, but her shoes remain bright. The wood-smoke of 
the burning map, a universe and more away, is still in her sinuses. 


‘When will they come?’ Tancreevee whines, ‘we exist outside time 
here. Why are they not with us already?’ Each word takes an age, 
crystallising out of the unbreathable air of the shattered Bridge. The 
San Grael pierces the side of the Great Leviathan, and its skin 
screams with pain, shaking the skies of the Four Hundred Worlds 
that make up the vessel. The noise of the apocalypse drives the 
voyagers mad. A madness that engulfs five times four hundred 
cultures across five hundred years. Across the ship, all the skies 
burn red in simultaneous apocalypses. 


Entarodora does not answer him. She knows the truth. A billion 
billion times perhaps there will be no rescue. A billion billion times 
perhaps they will die here. Tancreevee’s weakness will not endure 
his learning that, but she will hold on to the billion billionth and first 
life if need be. If all the rest die, she will survive. 


‘Hush, my dear,’ she says, ‘hush.’ Each word an aeon. ‘They will 
come for us, for the first time, yet.’ 


Chapter 11. In which we arrive at the Port Authority, and 
endeavour to impress officialdom with our various credentials. 


The next day, the world had no lure for my eyes as strong as the 
darkness. My gaze was drawn down to stare at my shadow. 
Kercovian had taught me mental positioning techniques to hide the 
aberration of the non-existent weapon in my hand, but | was 
overcome with exuberance at completing this rite, like a child who 
had learned his first Knot or celebrated their fifteenth wheel. 


| flicked my wrist at a tree or bush as we passed. | tried to 
suppress my excitement when a small limb or bisected leaf fell to the 
ground, but it simply felt good. It was a power, and | liked it. So 
enraptured was | by this, | failed to notice the lines continuing to 
converge. | only emerged from my reverie when Kercovian grabbed 
me by the shoulder to stop me. 


‘We're here,’ he said. 


The building stood alone. No town surrounded it. It was a simple 
vast stone cube with none of the fake shells or other decorations that 
adorned the rendering plants or laboratories. The makers of this 
building felt no need to impress. Those inside would rather be 
ignored and left to do their business in solitude, the business of 
regulating passage between the worlds of the Ship. 


The Port Authority was one of only two such on the world, and the 
Starboard Authority lay fifteen thousand leagues away. Even so, | felt 
that if we failed here there would be no second chance. Between the 
two utterly featureless cubes, one white as snow, one black as jet, 
there existed a mysterious sympathy, and what was done here would 
have its echoes there. 


This | knew because, to those wearing the mask, to those who had 
ever worn it, the building appeared a simplicity at the core of a 


radiating power that was anything but simple. Its influence was great, 
the connecting threads underlying the reality of our world all led here 
and, bound here, stretched into the sky. It touched the rigging, that 
great web that binds the worlds. 


‘We'll be needing your coins now,’ Kercovian said. | pulled the two 
Captain’s coins still bearing Scarratt's face from my pack and 
handed them over, happy to be rid of anything to do with the false 
Captain. 


‘Stay behind me and let me do the talking. If they think you’re my 
acolyte and nothing more it'll go easier. Look stupider than usual if 
you think you can manage it without parody.’ 


We entered the Port Authority. The lobby was as stark as the 
exterior. A pair of old wooden chairs sat on either side of a small 
table, all covered in dust from disuse. It had the air of a brutal pig- 
iron shed at the edge of a useless abandoned refinery, but there 
were echoes of power in the very movements of motes in the dim 
sunlight that crept through the fly-specked window panes. 


Two doors on the opposite wall led further into the building. One bore 
a sign that said, ‘Lading.’ With my masked eyes, | could see the 
threads fraying around the door and wondered what could do that to 
the fabric of the Ship. The other door was blank. To my relief, this 
was the door Kercovian chose. 


The door opened onto a long hallway, longer than the building 
containing it. | immediately noticed the knotted rigging of three traps. 
Kercovian had told me that there were too many kinds to teach me 
all of them, but he had gone over the most common: portholes that 
deposited the unwary in the empty spaces between worlds, brigs 
that imprisoned you between moments, and worst of all, planks that 
dropped you off the Ship entire. There was no way of ascertaining 
what kinds these were without tripping them, something we had no 
intention of doing. A method, of which | was aware, but for which we 
lacked a crucial ingredient, would have been the sacrifice of some 
passing non-entity, but alas the waiting room had been empty. 


The first two were easy to circumnavigate. One just needed to 
know where they were. The third stretched across the entire hallway. 
Kercovian shadowed and slipped between the trigger patterns. It 
was time for more of my training to be put to the test. | looked closely 
and was finally able to discern the extra-dimensional areas 
uncovered by the trap. | shadowed and followed Kercovian to the 
end of the hallway. Kercovian never hesitated. He opened the door. 


We crossed the threshold into another grey stone room. The sole 
furnishings were a table and chair, their wood faded and cracked, 
almost like bone. It reminded me of the room where | had first 
studied with Kercovian. For a second | was convinced it was the 
same room: that every grim town and salivating beggar’s dog, every 
stolen gristly bit of meat, and every humiliation of the road had been 
an illusion wrought in his teachings, and that | would leave to find 
myself back in the Mauling Mills, and Kercovian gone, and myself a 
child again. But the room was suddenly tenanted, and the moment 
passed. 


On the right side of the table sat a sphere, like Kercovian’s, that 
illuminated the room. On the left side was a skull mask, facing the 
door through which we had entered. Behind the desk sat a priest, in 
his faded yellow robes, scratching notes in a book. 


He was the oldest man | had ever set eyes on. He was pale, fat, 
and hunched over, curled around the edge of the table. We had, it 
seemed, found a human-sized grub under the rock of the Port 
Authority. We stood waiting as he finished writing and set his quill to 
the side. Kercovian stepped forward and placed the two ‘Captain’s’ 
coins on the table. 


‘| require passage for two to Broadside,’ he said. 


The priest ignored the coins and looked the both of us over, head 
to toe, Kercovian first and then myself. His eyes lingered on me, but 
his expression gave away nothing of what he was thinking. When he 
had satisfied his curiosity, he returned his attention to Kercovian. 


‘You're taking a Jonah with you?’ 


| did not understand and | started to correct the priest and tell him 
my name, or at least the name | had been using. Kercovian sensed 
this and signalled me to remain silent. 


‘He serves as my assistant.’ 


‘Does he now? He must be a very talented Jonah. Has he seen 
the Whale’s Mouth?’ 


Kercovian remained silent. The priest picked up one of the coins 
and examined it briefly before dropping it back on to the table. He 
looked past Kercovian to me. Even though | was covered head to 
toe, | felt naked before his gaze. He felt no need to hide his disdain 
at everything he saw, the coin, the room, myself. | felt that if the man 
had a mirror he would have sneered at his face as he shaved, so 
vast was his disinterest and despite. 


‘What is your name little Jonah?’ the priest asked. ‘What do they 
call you in whatever threadbare village that spawned you?’ 


Kercovian answered for me. ‘His name is Nebaioth. | am 
Kercovian.’ 


‘| don’t remember you from the boarding, Kercovian.’ 


‘As | don’t remember you. There were a great many of us there, 
after all. It would be impossible to see us all.’ 


‘You are not Lineacrux, Kercovian. | could see that immediately. 
What house are you from? What did we promise you to join us on 
this expedition?’ 


‘l was promised nothing. | volunteered.’ 


‘What is your House?’ 


Kercovian refused to answer. He simply stood there, facing the 
priest. The priest slapped both hands on the desk and hauled 
himself out of his chair. 


‘| will ask you one last time. If you do not answer, you and your pet 
can spend the rest of your lives here, coins or no coins. What is your 
House?’ 


‘Paradox,’ said Kercovian, and grinned hotly under his mask: a 
grin | felton my skin, and heard in his foxy voice. 


The priest's eyes bulged, frog-like, in shock. He vaulted the table 
surprisingly quick for a man of his age and size. He leapt on to 
Kercovian and the two fell to the floor in a confusion of yellow robes. 
The priest managed to get his hands about Kercovian’s throat and 
throttled him. Kercovian lashed out with his shadow weapon, 
slashing at the priest’s forearms to loosen his grip. 


| fumbled in my bag for a weapon before | remembered what shock 
had caused me to forget. Then | embedded my shadow knife in the 
priest's back. He snarled and turned to face me. | held fast though 
and used his movement to pull the knife across his back, through his 
spine, lungs, hearts. He fell to the floor between Kercovian and me, 
coughing violently. Every cough brought up a gout of deep, almost 
violet, blood. It was unpleasant. 


He reached a hand out to me, which | kicked away. That contact 
seemed to make the final difference and his breathing stopped. 
Kercovian shoved the body aside and got to his feet. He rubbed his 
neck where the priest had strangled him, but other than a tinge of 
red to his skin, he bore no mark from the attack. Kercovian handed 
me his satchel. 


‘There’s rope in there,’ he said. ‘Tie him up.’ 


| stared at Kercovian, perplexed. What was the point of binding a 
dead body? | wondered what superstitions about the priesthood 
Kercovian had been taught as a youth. If he understood my 


confusion he did not nothing to relieve it. He just shouted at me to do 
as he said. 


| pulled the rope from the bag, the same braided twine we used to 
secure our shelter on nights between towns, and started with the 
priest’s hands. They were cool to the touch like fish from a block of 
ice. | was surprised that a body could lose its heat so quickly but | 
attributed it to the special nature of the building. As | wrapped the 
rope around his wrists however, the hand | held grew warmer. At first 
| thought that the dead flesh was warming from my touch. By the 
time | had bound both wrists though, his skin burned far hotter than 
even a man suffering a fever. | rushed to complete tying his feet 
together as the body continued to flare. | heard crackling, popping 
noises, like when cold water drops on a hot skillet. His flesh shifted 
under his robes, not moving so much as reorganizing. The skin of his 
ankles toughened even as | was tying the last knot. | looked up from 
my work just in time to meet his opening eyes. They were brown. 


| scuttled away from the priest as he thrashed on the floor like a 
landed fish. He was at least a head taller than before he died. His 
hair had blackened and his skin toughened into a flesh-coloured hide 
like that of a desert beast. His eyes had changed colour. 


His incomprehensible screams resounded off of the walls. Killing 
the priest had merely uncovered the demon that lived beneath. 


Kercovian pulled me to my feet and told me to leave the priest to 
him, sending me to search the rest of the building, keeping an eye 
out for traps, for anything of use or interest. | crossed to the door 
through which we had entered. Kercovian slid to the priest’s side and 
kicked him in the small of the back. 


‘Stop screaming,’ Kercovian said. ‘You know there’s no-one else to 
hear you and | haven't even really hurt you yet. Now tell me where 
your ship is.’ 


| paused at the threshold when | heard this and looked back to 
Kercovian. He noticed me and motioned for me to leave. | decided to 


start my search back at the entryway to the building. | needed to put 
as much distance as possible between the two of us as | 
contemplated what | had heard. 


There are the barges that bring the raw biodata for our mills. There 
are the ferries that convey priests and officers. There are canoes 
and coracles, tugs and scows. There are sloops, spinnakers, and 
galleons. There are even, for the powerful and blessed, personal 
yachts. There is only one Ship. 


Everyone knows this from before they can speak. There is one Ship, 
aboard which we all serve, under the great Captain Ton, Tan, T-, not 
Scarratt, in his quest for Leviathan. No-one would think to call 
anything inside the Ship a ‘ship’. | knew this was no mistake or slip of 
the tongue. The priest and Kercovian had both talked of boarding. At 
worst, they were pirates; at best, stowaways. They were, in truth, like 
the brigands and outlanders who had killed my father. Like Scarratt, 
they were a sickness from Outside. 
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| took my time searching the building, in no hurry to return to 
Kercovian and the screaming deathless priest. For a moment, | 
toyed with the idea of leaving them there and making my own way, 
but | knew that there was still much | could learn from Kercovian, 
despite his origins. No, because of his origins. | would learn all | 
could, then leave him behind. 


My search lead nowhere. | found myself examining the same 
places multiple times, always circling the door | could not bring 
myself to open, the one marked ‘Lading’. Finally, the rest of the 
building thoroughly searched, | stood in front of the door. The reality 
surrounding the lintel was bruised and discoloured. Even the air that 
passed close gained an odd, sickly tint. | ran my fingers around the 
edges of the door. A slight discomfort throbbed in my knuckles. 
Though the door looked straight to the eye, my fingers felt as if they 
had to bend at an odd angle to make contact. | placed my hand flat 
against the door and pushed. The wood did not give. | could see this, 


but my hand still felt as if it was sinking into the surface. | reached for 
the handle. 


‘Don't open that door.’ 


Kercovian grabbed my shoulder and pulled me away. He looked at 
the door with disdain as if it offended him. | asked him what was 
wrong with it. 


‘Its a patch, a crude one. Their interference with the social 
framework has undermined the structure of the ship. It's opened up 
Opportunities for faults, bugs, and outside influences. We're better off 
leaving it alone. It’s not our concern.’ 


Now that | had recovered from the shock of his sudden re- 
appearance, | noticed that my shoulder bore a large bloody 
handprint. His hands were covered in blood. His robe was so soaked 
that barely any of its original colour remained. He told me to follow 
him back to the other room. 


The body lay in the middle. The priest must have continued to alter 
himself as Kercovian tortured him. There was little left that 
resembled a human. Its skin was thick and chitinous but still 
Kercovian had been able to cut it. Though Kercovian had managed 
to extinguish any driving intelligence, the flesh continued to try and 
knit itself back together. Blood covered the floor completely from wall 
to wall, much more than could have drained from one man. | looked 
down as | realised what was making the slight lapping noises at my 
feet. The blood flowed across the floor in tiny waves, like a sea looks 
from the sky. It shifted to a degree that could not be the result of just 
our footsteps. It occurred to me that the blood, like the flesh, was 
trying to gather itself and reform yet again. Even as | cursed my own 
weakness for doing so in front of Kercovian, | left the room and 
vomited in the hall. He took no notice. 


‘He told me what | needed,’ Kercovian said. 


The priest’s vessel was little more than a dinghy. Kercovian had 
obviously expected something more but | was unable to get him to 
elaborate on what. We spent close to a month, two people forced to 
share a vessel intended for a lone occupant. We subsisted on hard 
tack, cured meat, and water. He continued my training and, 
remembering his words to the priest, | tried to draw him out on his 
history. | would not succeed until after we reached Broadside. 


Broadside was such a different world from my home. Perched on the 
edge of the voyage, it served as a base for testers. Walking the 
streets of the city in which we resided, | saw many bearing the same 
sorts of injury as my father, time-ravaged limbs that had dipped too 
deep in the raw forces through which we travel. 


Once we passed a madman, scrawling strange mathematics in the 
dust, a skein of imaginary and hyper-real and transfinite numbers. 
He had otherstuff for sale on a battered metal tray, things brought 
back from Voyage Edge. Three especially caught my eye. 


A thing the size of a needle that weighed as much as twenty flour 
sacks, but only to a person trying to move it, not to one supporting it 
in his hand who found it light as a feather. ‘Dense but light,’ 
Kercovian mused. ‘Anisotropic mass. The decoupling of inertia and 
gravity. A whole new science of matter implied in a single object’. 


A stone that spoke the first eleven words of the Jonahite Book of 
Izaak, ‘Sir, | have made so ill use of your former favours’ in the voice 
of an idiot child. 


A group of shining beads that flowed and ebbed together making first 
three, then one, then four, then one, then nine. After | had watched it 
for five minutes | realised it was counting out the number Pi, 
beginning again whenever, looking away, my eyes alighted again 
upon it. The seller leaned towards me and whispered, ‘after the ten 
thousandth number, it begins to differ. Then it becomes the coded 
voice of God!’ 


Kercovian sniffed at that in pure disdain. 


| wish | had bought it. 


Nor were these the most awful or surprising of the things dredged 
back into the world at the Edge, but of the others | have no desire to 
speak. Yet there were also beauties without compare, and novelties 
that created new qualia by which they and they alone could be 
appreciated. 


On the shores of Broadside, the breakwaters held a singular new 
colour different and not in any way mixed with the blue and the green 
but forming a skein within the tide. It was a colour as strident as 
yellow, as solitary as purple, as provoking to sea-thirst as red to 
anger. It lay like a bruise on the eye. Its name was ‘winedark’. 


Kercovian sensed my ambivalence to all this, and laid down a 
ruling in his best tutorial voice. ‘We are all raised to suspect the 
other. It is the first binding tenant of society, loyalty to House, to 
bloodline, to family, to Our Ship. And yet how much of what is other 
is valuable. Astonishing. A step into openness and a wider world. My 
House does not reject the presences of the Outside.’ 


| refrained from saying that he would not know openness if it 
oozed from his hidden wounds and incarnadined the very air. | felt it 
nevertheless. Nature in Broadside seemed to hold its breath awaiting 
betrayal, and | suspected it would come from one of us but none of 
this was the thing most marvelous about Broadside to a lake-sider 
like myself. 


It was the breakwaters. Broadside had vast seas and its people 
reveled in that fact, affecting superior, sea airs! They felt it brought 
them closer to the spirit of the voyage than those on less-blessed 
worlds. Soon | believed them to be right. 


Kercovian and | found lodging in the city of Truetide, next to the 
Linecross Sea. The testers would put down in the sea, their 
otherscoops burning with strange dry heats that seared the waters, 
and come to Truetide bearing their knowledge to the alchemists, who 
the people of this world called mechnicians, in their great wooden 


buildings thirty or forty stories high. A constant wind blew ashore 
from the sea and the air was always full of the creaking from the 
massive buttresses that kept these buildings aright. 


We continued my training, but as time passed | saw less and less of 
Kercovian. He spent his time gathering information from the 
mechnicians | spent my nights on the streets and | believe that | 
learned just as much as he did in my own fashion. When we had 
departed, | had wondered to myself why we would make for 
Broadside when surely our goal must be the bridge. In taverns, | 
learned what Kercovian could not be bothered to tell me, or perhaps 
he thought | already knew. The bridge sits at the prow of the voyage, 
at the end of the universe. At that time, amidships, it was still being 
built. 


The ship is made of culture, of history; all that we do builds our 
masters, sets out the bridge for the false Captain. We place the boot 
of tyranny upon our own neck, and we tan the leather of which it is 
made, and blind ourselves in the shit of the tanneries. We work the 
worlds’ unfairnesses on our own flesh, and our rebellion is against 
our own nature and the nature of the world. We seek No-One. We 
acknowledge No-One. We will be No-One. 


Chapter 12: THE GALLERY 


Memory trace recovered from Exhibit A: Internal evidence 
suggests this refers to the assault on Mirratraxia (a minor 
satrapy of House Mirraflex) one of the last engagements of the 
‘Open War’ phase of the conflict involving Third Wave troops. 


He was twenty two years old, but he sounded like an old man, 
groaning as he moved, swaddled in radiation armour: practically a 
tank in himself, riding herd on a battalion of over-changed Third 
Wave troops. 


They didn’t need the strap-around bio-filters, the exoskeletal 
musculature of the rad-armour he had on but their inbuilt adaptations 
were running wild, and that very responsiveness was causing 
difficulties. One of the sergeants had taken to ritually cutting his own 
forearms every morning, seemingly in the hope that each new 
responsive flux, each new efflorescence of weaponry, of scales, of 
black-sheen quasi-paracytopolycarbide skin, would be more 
marvellous than the last. He was risking ending up frozen at 
maximum, in the stance called ‘the pill-box’. The team had already 
had to abandon one trooper under fire on the Tanclavit Ridge, when 
she had suddenly ‘dug in’, her limbs thickening and stiffening into 
pile-driven anchors, slamming into the bed-rock, missiles and 
counter-missiles spawning and developing like a rash across her 
back. The stored bio-mass she could draw on had simply burst out, 
used up in a vast, allergic reaction to the war. If she fired them, she’d 
be ripping herself apart, and there was no guarantee what would 
grow back, not at that extension, not with all her ‘potentiality’ 
exposed and used. Not with her screams, sounding like air-raid 
sirens at midnight. 


Sometimes in later campaigns, he would dream of that soldier and 
remember the sound of the rockets tearing out of her flesh behind 
them as he’d marched the rest of the force on. Other campaigns had 


their own unique and distinctive horrors, but it was that moment that 
defined for him the nature of the war. 


It used things up, quickly, voraciously. It was an accelerant. It 
brought forward innovation, activity, the end of life. He was 
discovering he liked it. 


He was discovering how much the flesh likes the things that 
destroy it. 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


All was falling into chaos. Back aboard my own timeship — it had 
changed its interior to suit me after all - with a great slab of a door, 
heavy and thrice-barred, between me and that odious and peculiar 
man. | felt a conviction, unpleasant and rare, that | had been 
outflanked. 


| had watched Plautus carefully for tell-tale signs of external 
dominance, the odd sudden abstraction or clutching at the nape or 
temple, the absence of blinking or the flawed dilation of the pupils. | 
had, after all, been warned. But it had been flawless. He had been 
bitter and repressed and angry at his essentially menial role, he had 
been as rude as he could have dared, he had been obviously 
human, and it had all been a lie. 


The technique is called pre-session, and it is simply to seize your 
pawn earlier in the time-scale of the campaign, so that from before 
the first moment it encounters the prey, its motions are thoroughly 
pre-programmed. There is no normality against which to judge a 
change: the victim has always been a puppet made out of meat. 


How had my plans unravelled so swiftly? Surely each turn of the 
great wheel should have brought higher fortune? How could it not 
when | primed the grand millstones of the universe to grind my 
wheat? 


A slight sound, a mere shifting of weight in response to a cramped 
muscle reminded me that | was not alone. 


The ex-nechronomancer Philetes stood nervously in the 
background of my ship’s antechamber, cautiously debating — no 
doubt — her first lone approach to the legendary hero, the glorious 
Captain Scarratt. She was supposedly my liaison to Lineacrux, 
Plautus’ thrall and spy. Spy, therefore, of whatever stood behind 
Plautus, the thing which purported to be, but which | was certain 
could not be, Lineacrux. 


She was an irrelevance in many ways compared to the woman | 
had expected to find re-embodied after her time in the Guild, but the 
greater pain was how much it hurt not to have anyone to trust. By 
now Ella and | should have been in each other’s arms, celebrating 
the coup we had made. We had planned to have struck a blow from 
beyond the clockwork universe of the Houses, at the very 
underpinnings of their narrow linearity. Her memory should have 
surged back from the blocks we had (we will, we were going to have 
had) placed inside it. Blocks that had held since her rescue from the 
past, through her years of genderless servitude (a time that she 
would confide to me she had almost looked forward to after the 
years in the brothels, and the manner of her first death) in the ranks 
of the nechronomancers, to her successful retrieval of myself, to my 
rescue of her. 


But Philetes was someone else. Another nechronomancer forced 
by fate or time into the role that my beloved should have played. | bit 
down on my own anger at her every movement. What right had she 
to breathe the air that contained my breath, when Ella was lost? | 
contemplated killing her. | knew that it would relieve something in 
me: something ugly, something war-stained. And yet she did not 
know me. Except as the impossibility of my own legends. And | did 
not know her. Could my vanity let the first act of the gallant and 
handsome Scarratt towards an underling be the encompassing of 
her death? 


And she was beautiful. 


She might even be said to have the form of Ella, rescued, restored 
and rejuvenated, as we had planned (will plan, would have been 
going to have planned)..Such was the extent to which time had 
shaped its jigsaw piece to the dimensions of the gap, but she was 
not the woman who should have looked out of those unforgettable 
eyes. 


| could barely conceal my pain. To be forced to be a stranger 
where | should be assured of intimacy upon intimacy, grated against 
me to the bone, like the shock that travels up a man’s arm as he 
delivers a killing blow with a spear. Worse than that was knowing 
that the whole aim of my life in these latter years had been thrown 
somehow askew. 


Guided by the voice in my brain, the telepathic honey whispers of 
my own severed head, | had been led to expect that Lineacrux would 
offer me three bribes to ensure my service aboard their great 
whaling ship. Bribes finely calculated to address my sense of honour. 
The sense that | myself had emphasised in my own dying skull. 


The first bribe or boon was the rescue of the feckless Celtic tribes 
which once | promised, moving them en masse, an instant before 
their apparent deaths, out of space-time into one of the many, many 
worlds of the voyage. There, no doubt, they would make a 
confounded nuisance of themselves to the ‘indigenous’ sailor-folk, 
but as yet they were not my concern. The second boon was the 
promise of the substitution of a martyred doppelganger for that future 
death, long foreseen which otherwise | had still to undergo. Thirdly - 
and it is always the third-most coin that buys the most hidden jewel - 
| had expected them to offer me her. The woman | had never had 
any opportunity to love but whose death | had seen every time | 
stepped outside the confines of space and time. Ella Stanton, late of 
the brothels of Liverpool, reborn in the toils of war-time. With access 
to the ‘black box’ time-flow within their whaling ship, they would have 
been able to do what |, already present too firmly in the matrix of 
linearity that held the events of my youth as inviolate to me, could 
not. What | had not dared risk, they could have done. They could 
have fished for her. 


They would have picked these ‘coins’ because their interrogation 
of my head would have revealed them (truly enough) to be my 
weaknesses and points of sentiment. But that revelation was 
available to them only because | had permitted it. In a previous turn 
of the universe, where there had been no wreckage of my time-ship 
in the wastes at the Far Lees of Time, | had gone down into the 
deeps to whale with no more payment than the promise of further 
fame. | had leapt and jumped with the false bravado of a fish ona 
hook, a fish that believes for a second that it transcends its element, 
alone before the bitter blow of gaff, and the disembowelling that 
follows. | had discovered horrors. Things | yet concealed from 
myself, and | had ended desperate enough to die, to reclaim 
something from the outer seas, and to gain a payment that would 
cleanse my debts in part to others before | assayed them again. | 
had sent my own still-living head to gabble its Alzheimer’s warnings 
to me, in the long nights between campaigns. 


Such tricks are, within the Spiral Politic, impossible: bound as it is 
to the Great Houses linearity, to the vast iron anchorwork that holds 
the ebb and sway of time within a narrow path between the seabed 
roots of time and the frail ship of now. But Lineacrux had chosen to 
send ships beyond, and even they had begun to realise that the time 
within those ships was different, changeable and mouldable to their 
needs. How else that substitution which they wished to make of me 
for my now-vanished predecessor? If it was Lineacrux any longer 
that wished it. 


But instead of this they had offered me only two true coins, and 
the blank token of a stranger. Oh certainly she shared experiences 
with Ella, with, that is, the ghost-Ella that my own head’s ravings had 
told me of, but she was not her. 


A whispered kiss at my earlobe, and the touch of a hand, delicate 
and light, its bones an inner radiance. Not-Ella. Philetes. Ultra-violet 
Time-cancer Goddess, hyperheroine chic amnesiac. Utterly horrible 
and utterly desirable. What past had she lived through if not the one | 
had pooled in the dark at the back of my brain, like some velvet thing 
clutching at the nape of my neck? 


‘Do not touch me,’ | spat, and hunched my shoulders away in a 
shudder. ‘I am not... ‘ The only word | could think of was ‘clean’, but 
it wasn’t any physical dirt | meant, but the spiritual sputum of that 
diseased head, dribbling into my skull, promising me Ella’s cunt. 
Knowing all my weaknesses from the inside. How could | best my 
own worst impulses, spread as a lure, spread by a former self that — 
increasingly — | found myself regarding as the worst of my enemies? 


‘Of a mind for sport,’ | offered, weakly. ‘You must stow your gear 
and make arrangements for the support mechanisms, and then we 
must take up my Captaincy. She inclined her head _ in 
acknowledgement, and her eye flashed with an emotion | did not 
recognise. Amusement in part, perhaps disdain. Good. Let her hate 
me then; that would be best. | have been too proud in the past to 
take by force those that hate me, and pride | still had. 


Behind her, silently, above the white marble floor of my timeship, 
the self-contained support mechanisms of the head’s tank followed 
her towards the newly formulated guest compartments. This close | 
could feel it thinking. Its thoughts were a mass of tangled hatred and 
self-disgust, of undigested memory and bile. Much like mine. 


| would have to kill it soon. Was that my thought about it, or its 
thought about myself? Was | perhaps engaged in an unusually 
protracted suicide? It hardly mattered. 


Rising, | motioned for her to follow me with the dribbling head of 
Banquo behind us as our movable feast. We moved inward through 
the long aching corridors, through the narrow defiles and up the long 
staircases. The central stairwell of my timeship is a million miles 
deep. It is this that makes the ship grumpy and intractable, but it is 
necessary. On our left as we climb, the gallery where my past 
associates — all dead, alas — stand in their glass niches, a statue, an 
oil painting, a scrap of flesh pinned on an ebony board over a brass 
name plate. This is an affectation and a weakness, but it is also a 
trap. It's astonishing how many killer doppelgangers of one’s loved 
dead you encounter in war time, and none of them can resist the 
gallery. It is a memory trap. 


On our right the drop into the hazy depths entices with a pull of its 
own. Behind us the engines of the head’s survival tank labour like a 
straining cog and pinion railway. He does it for effect, probably. | 
know | would. The technology is not noisy in itself. 


The evil beauty Philetes pauses before an old, old painting. Dusty 
desert colours fading into a rose and yellow mass, behind a tinted 
pane of amber, a gaunt man contemplating an empty hillside. 


‘Who's this?’ 


‘Touch it,’ | say. The glass is one way and her hand will not reach 
the surface, but the painting’s molecules are still psychoactive, and 
real contact is not vital. It isn’t the trap | would have picked to try on 
her, but I’m glad she wanted to touch one of them. It might give her 
some idea of what we could end up facing, and if | don’t kill her | 
might need her. Suddenly | realise she might even have met the true 
Ella, if her timeline was broken after extraction, rather than merely 
abandoned at her death in this turn. There’s always hope | suppose. 
I’m weighing this as the painting starts to speak its biography into the 
deep meat of our cortexes. 


‘lL was born in the town of Xaloth on the Great Plain of Esdraelon in 
the year three thousand, seven hundred and ninety... ‘ 


Philetes pouted, marvellously, at the memory instiller’s faint fingertips 
in her mind, and her eyes were wide, as she glanced back at me. ‘A 
future theatre of the war? Beyond your fabled Second Front?’ 


‘Hardly, the year is in the old Hebrew calendar, roughly when the 
division between Lower and Upper Galilee was being established, 
set by Herod from his Golden Tower in Jerusalem. It was a small 
campaign, barely a footnote in the ups and downs of my military 
career, but | met some of the bravest and some of the most 
despicable humans | have ever known in those lands around the 
Sea of Galilee.’ 


She reached back with her right hand and pressed a finger to my 
lips, hushing my exposition to let the voices speak in her head 
without interruption. 


‘My father hewed wood and brewed beer, and worshipped idols, 
favouring the quaint animal-headed gods brought up the trade road 
from Ascalon and Gaza. He made what extra talents he could fixing 
broken harnesses for the camel riders, and it was when helping him 
as a child that | conceived that loathing for those long-faced drooling, 
spitting beasts which remains with me today despite their latter 
extinction. In passing their bones in the wastelands as | go about my 
business, | spit now and laugh to think that their vaunted superiority 
over the ass and the donkey (who remain with us), and over man, in 
bearing their store of water with them, came in the end to nothing in 
the shadow of a greater threat than thirst and the intolerable sun. 


‘My father was Egyptian by birth, and barely tolerated by my 
mother’s family, though he claimed to trace his ancestry back to the 
captivity, and to represent the last family to have fled in the lee of the 
Exodus, who — in his account — had been trapped with the 
charioteers in the marshes of the reed sea, and had eked out a 
ragged and odious existence, neither Israelite nor Fellaheen until 
finally, generations later (laden with spoils as well as idolatrous 
images), his father had attempted to re-join his distant and disdainful 
kin. My father found matters scarcely more welcoming, and my 
mother — blessings upon her — accepted his courtship as the best 
she could make by virtue of a blindness in her right eye, to which | 
am myself prone. | owe my present excellent sight, as | owe the 
death of the camels, to our new masters, the conquerors of Rome, 
and of the world. 


‘When | was twelve and a man, my father was found dead floating 
face downwards in the river Kishon, the back of his skull caved in. 
My mother wept for the requisite period of mourning, and then set 
about removing every trace of his presence from our home. For 
twelve years | wondered who had killed him, before the pressure of 
other concerns drove the matter forever from that set of mysteries 
worthy of a grown man’s contemplation. 


‘The flying omens appeared in the sky and their ominous presence 
rose to a peak by the year of the death of the Emperor Tiberius. 
Before then the flying chariots increased in number like birds flocking 
to devour the dead. Their shadows, perfectly circular, and peculiarly 
dark — dark as any eclipse known to Persian or Egyptian or Greek 
astrology — withered vineyards, and soured the groves of the 
Goddess, and cracked temples atop Parnassus with the thunder of 
their passing. At their first appearance there was panic in the Senate 
and strange reports were brought before it from the outlying 
provinces. Where their shadows touched the land, it was said that 
fruit trees rotted, and corpses disinterred by landslides or subsidence 
from old houses of the dead had been found clutching nervously at 
the grave-goods interned with them. Graves were reported disturbed 
in many places, and the dead seen alive. Other men, merely ill, 
carried on palanquins or beds to open hill-tops and left in the strange 
dark of the circle-clouds’ passages — recovered from their wounds 
and diseases, even the disgusting skin diseases of the leper, and it 
was said in Rome, but quietly, that Tiberius himself owed his new 
vitality to the strange forms of the upper air. If so, it soon waned in 
him, for he passed away within five years, and the feverish strength 
of his old age deserted him soon after he reportedly strangled his 
wife with his bare hands, the act for which he was deposed by the 
Praetorian Guard, and which left him, at the end, in the chains of his 
own mind, and the ruin of his once great body. 


‘On coins struck in the Empire that year, the symbol of Apollo 
predominates as if the mints were fearful that the Sun might turn 
away from the Earth.’ 


| broke into the memories she was receiving, to let her hear the 
sounds from the great well on our right. 


The air around it is held at the edge of the fall by invisible shields 
and the motions of space beyond it impact only gradually on the 
shield surface, imparting to the air the tiniest of motions. Soon it is a 
roar, a deep throated bellowing from the depths of my timeship, as 
they rise. | had planned this to surely thrill and arouse Ella in its 


majesty. Now | can only offer it to Philetes as a gift between 
comrades, and my eyes would weep but they have no tears. 


The universes stream past us with a gleam of salmon scale and 
the pure cleanliness of the untouchable. A shoal of them, a good 
dozen, darting and weaving, pass us in a moment of intolerable 
noise, like the worshipful screams of a congregation of supersonic 
super-intelligent birds. 


Her eyes are wide and very beautiful, and | am damned. 


Chapter 13: In which | ponder the infinite: and conclude that the 


precariously. 


Once there was a ship. The crew of that ship looked out across the 
vast seas into which they could voyage and they were frightened, 
more than frightened, terrified. They were so frightened that they 
anchored their ship and never weighed anchor again. The waves of 
the sea slammed against the side of the ship, but it was a strong 
ship and the anchor was well-forged. Many of them were content. 
They embraced their anchor chain and called it the triumph of their 
kind. They made it their most important law that the anchor must not 
rise. 


One of the officers doubted what they had done. He heard the call 
of open sea and mutinied. The rest of the officers branded him and 
threw him in the brig. He laughed at them and called them cowards. 
He let it be known that all who followed in his path would be as 
family to him. He cut off his own arm to show them what he thought 
of his brand and dove overboard. 


This was the Grandfather of all Paradox. 


But our grandfather was not the only one who heard the call. More 
mutinied. An entire branch of the officer class jumped the railings 
and proclaimed themselves the lords of the deep. (It is these that the 
Dagonites revile as sea-hags and abominations, or worship as 
Those Who Sleep.). 


Another group of officers, in secret, decided to build other ships. 
These would be lesser than their anchored world-vessel, but still 
greater than any boat or outrigger. They selected a captain and 
tasked him with hunting leviathan. They boarded the ship and called 
themselves priests of paradox, though they didn’t follow the 
grandfather. When their selected captain failed to take his place, 


they replaced him with another falsehood. They do not hear the call. 
They care not for the freedom of the sea. They wish only to capture 
a piece of it and bring it back as spoils to their motionless cosmos. 
They do not deserve The Brakespeare. 


That is how Kercovian explained it to me. 


We stayed on Broadside for many years. In the beginning, we 
trained every night. During the day, our paths diverged. Kercovian 
roamed the city towers, establishing contacts. | wandered the 
streets, restless and impatient, occasionally stopping to scrawl 
‘Captain No-one’ on an alley wall, in paint, or occasionally piss. As 
before, the concept lodged in the people’s minds and spread without 
my further assistance. Eventually, | even saw a scow landing with 
‘Captain No-One’ painted on its side. A steward ran out onto the 
dock and demanded that the crew cover their vessel’s prow 
immediately, and erase the scandalous name. 


The crew laughed. They actually laughed. 


| found myself spending more and more time at the docks. 
Truetide Strand saw vessels of all makes and models arrive and 
depart constantly, by both sea and air. The dock workers numbered 
in the thousands. Some of them told me that, in charge of them all, 
there was a priest like me but, thankfully, he never left his rooms. | 
wish | could have told them just how unlike me, or any of us, he 
actually was. 


The dock workers were supposed to be the only ones in the work 
areas, but my priest’s garb gained me a degree of access. At first 
they kept their distance, and | was grateful. The piers and gantries 
stretched out like long spindly fingers into the sea and sky. All the 
ironwork, piping, and storage offered plenty of places to spend time 
alone with my thoughts. | would spend my entire day perched near 
the apex of a disused gantry watching the workers below and 
wondering how long | would be waiting. 


Dock work was a hereditary occupation, like most. Fathers trained 
sons on the machinery. They began their instruction in the routines 
and protocols as soon as they could speak. Boys unlucky enough to 
have lost a father were taken in as an apprentice by another who 
would treat the boy as his own son. When | asked how this was 
arranged, how the father was chosen, they said it was the same as 
my relationship to my Preceptor. | just nodded, in no need to explain 
how wrong they were. 


It would be tempting to think that, my late father having been a 
priest, Kercovian served as some kind of surrogate, but it would be 
wrong. There was no evidence of paternal feeling on his part and no 
filial emotion on mine. Nor thank the true Captain was there any 
other passion between us. For a while at the very start, in those first 
lean years, | feared that perhaps he sought a catamite as well as an 
apprentice, but he made no offer or advance. After a while | confess 
| wondered what was wrong with me as a potential lover that he 
should not, but if he had | would have been forced to test my shadow 
against his. Indeed never did | see him seek any physical solace in 
our travels. As for me | still had my hatred for Scarratt to keep myself 
content; and the more | heard rumours of his ‘delightful rogueries’ his 
‘openness’, his ‘charming of the great Ladies of the Bridge into 
extravagant affairs’, and the ‘exotic purple clad companion’ (not, it 
was whispered, a ‘true woman’) that he had brought with him, the 
more | drew my own desires into a black, locked, box inside me. 
Nothing he did would | do. If he took pleasure in loose women, | 
would be pure. And that, to Kercovian, was what | was, a pure 
bladed tool. To me, he was the same. A tool that, increasingly, | 
wondered if | could trust to cut where | willed. 


In our fifth year on Broadside, it became apparent that Kercovian 
had taught me all he could or was willing to impart. The nightly 
training session became weekly sparring sessions. My nights thus 
freed, | spent my time in the taverns, establishing my own contacts. 
There are many kinds of tavern in Truetide, catering to the different 
classes of crew who work there. The city taverns served those who 
spent their days rendering the information gathered at the edges of 


the Ship. Like the towers themselves, they are quiet places. Their 
patrons talk to each other in low mutterings. The taverns at the 
docks filled at dusk and stayed open well past the time the city 
taverns closed the doors on their last straggling customers. 


One of the dock inns caught my eye. At one point, when the 
building was new and its original owner polished its trimming with 
pride, a sign hung outside bearing the visage of a weathered 
otherscoop pilot and the tavern’s name. When the owner died the 
interior grew darker and the trimming lost its shine. The Inn changed 
hands and was thought unlucky. The sign was damaged, the pilot’s 
face smeared into obscurity, the name erased. When | asked what 
the original name had been, no two patrons could agree; they could 
only remember the single green eye of the pilot. Now they just 
called it Nowhere. 


When | mentioned it to Kercovian he told me he had once drunk in 
a pub in Croydon called ‘Nowhere In Particular: the Honest Man’s 
Pub’ a joke | did not understand about a place unknown to me. In 
many ways this typified his sense of humour. 


In Nowhere | met Coxwain Bedford. He had worked in the 
dockyards for more than forty years, sorting through the payloads of 
otherscoops and trawlers, transferring the raw biodata to the barges 
that would take it to other worlds. On my first night in Nowhere, he 
had waved me to his table. It turned out he had a soft spot for 
priests. In many ways he was a sentimental man. His father had 
been injured while working the docks. A windlass had come loose 
and the chain had torn his right arm off at the shoulder. The injury 
alone should have been enough to kill him, but the chain was still 
smeared with some other-spoor from the edges of the voyage. 
Bedford’s father grew feverish. His eyes changed colour, slowly at 
first, then more rapidly until they swirled in eddies of green, gold and 
winedark. He began to rant at all hours. None who heard his words 
could agree on whether they were prophecy, heresy or simply 
madness. 


When Bedford’s family was at its lowest ebb, sure of the imminent 
loss of their patriarch, a priest showed up at their doorstep. He 
refused to speak, waving away their salutations and pleas. He simply 
strode to the back room where the sick man lay. Young Bedford 
watched as the priest approached the bed, bent over the dying man, 
and whispered in his ear. Their father awoke, spitting out words 
again before his eyes had even fully opened. After days of 
glossolalia, his father’s voice was weak and hoarse. The priest 
brought the side of his masked head close to listen better. They 
stayed that way for most of the afternoon, but eventually whatever 
spark the priest’s words had ignited dimmed. Bedford’s father 
Emasmus fell unconscious once more. The priest removed a tiny 
brown glass bottle from the pouch at his side and tipped its contents 
into Emasmus’ mouth. After this the priest left without saying 
another word. 


That night, the ranting stopped. By morning, the fever broke. The 
next evening, a courier arrived with a note informing them that their 
father had provided invaluable assistance to the Voyage and they 
would receive a stipend to compensate for his inability to continue in 
his work. The note came folded around a Captain’s coin. 


Bedford told me the entire story that first night in Nowhere. Several 
members of the bar commented on how happy he must be to finally 
have a genuine priest as an audience. He just smiled and bought 
me another drink. Nowhere became my tavern of choice and 
Bedford the closest thing to a friend | was willing to have. As far as 
he was concerned, | became an honorary member of his family. He 
invited me to his home to dine with them on a regular basis. Over 
dinner there or drinks in Nowhere, Bedford would tell tales from the 
docks, tales that spread from worker to worker but originated with 
the crews of the vessels that sought port in Truetide. | was rapt, 
soaking up every word like the dry hot sands of the beach soak up 
the high tide. Looking back now, | can’t deny that the attractions of 
his daughters were also at the back of my mind although | would 
then have denied it and nothing came of it beyond what | only 


realised was flirting in retrospect. Goodness, Sophia and Alexis must 
have thought me naive. 


Bedford showed me around the docks, all the spots where | could 
watch the oceans and the sky without getting in the way of people 
working. He even once invited me out for a trip on his sailboat during 
the Wheel’s Turn Festival. The Linecross Sea, as vast as it was, was 
crowded with craft, their sails hand-painted for the gala. Bedford had 
a small sloop that had been in his family for three generations. Its 
sail now bore a picture of a priest, in honour of the family benefactor, 
standing on a jetty, pointing to the sky, to Leviathan. 


At the start of my sixth year in Truetide, Bedford told a story that 
was new to him and me of an unusual sighting at the edges of the 
Voyage. The Ombudsman, an otherscoop working its way along the 
edge, its combs straining the vacuum for the undiscovered and 
unusual, reported seeing a dead craft. All attempts to make contact 
proved unsuccessful. When The Ombudsman approached, the 
‘wreck’ sparked to life and headed straight for its intended rescuer. 
The Ombudsman fled. Even after they lost sight of their pursuers, 
the crew refused to slow until they were back at Broadside. Later 
the pilot of another — rival - otherscoop, The Domino, accused the 
crew of The Ombudsman of making up the story to garner free 
drinks in the taverns. The Ombudsman’s pilot offered a copy of his 
logs as proof and dared the Domino to follow the course therein. The 
Domino’s pilot took the logs and launched the next day. They failed 
to return. 


Five vessels departed to search, a meagre number considering 
the scale involved but it was all that could be diverted. The 
Ombudsman was one of those vessels, its pilot feeling guilty for 
spurring The Domino into such recklessness. Of the five, only one 
returned, a treadschooner called The Starry Wisdom. A worn old 
vessel crewed by a family of devout Dagonites, its hull deep etched 
with copper-verdegris hex-signs, it did not even pause for an 
exchange of signals before setting down in the docks at Truetide. 
Bedford was working the yard at the time and told me what he had 
seen firsthand. The crew debarked before the gantries were in place. 


They shambled in exhaustion, their faces frozen and haunted from 
the horrors they had seen. The boatmother played her silver gongs 
all night in the mode called ‘the discrete drowning of that which will 
grow to be evil, when yet young’. Their accounts, if any, of what they 
saw given only to a silent priest and spirited offworld under waxed 
seal. 


This much though became common knowledge. The five vessels 
reached the area and started searching. They agreed to meet ata 
specific point after half a day. When The Starry Wisdom arrived at 
the rendezvous, there was no sign of the others. Repeated attempts 
to contact them failed. The pilot of The Starry Wisdom resolved to 
wait a day before returning. They waited, and more than once the 
crew tried to convince the pilot to depart but he would not be 
dissuaded. The day nearly over, a vessel drifted into view. It was The 
Domino. Its name, registry and port had been painted over. In their 
place, in letters scrawled in winedark, it read, ‘Dervishage’s Fancy, 
The Cancer Empire.’ The Captain’s Seal, present on the side of 
every vessel in service, had been defaced. Scarratt’s face had been 
erased. There was a strange lump on the canopy. When the Domino 
got closer, they could see that it was a body, presumably that of the 
Original pilot, nailed to the outside of the hull. The Starry Wisdom 
fled. 


Truetide Strand filled with rumours. Some said the Cancer Empire 
was an evil land of pirates floating atop the shell of an armoured sea- 
beast that would sink below the level of the plenum itself and arise to 
skewer and sink the boats of mortal men, that Dervishage’s Fancy 
was that white bone privateer which, sallying forth from the Empire, 
burned its name on all vessels it took, taking each as surely as the 
sea-plague, or other-rot. As to Dervishage himself, what was this 
fiend of the deeper seas but a pirate chief twice the height of a tall 
man, his face bristling with a beard entwined with otherweed and 
burning tallow candles made from the fat of his victims? The sheer 
fact that no-one was actually in any position to report any of this as 
fact did not stop it rapidly becoming sea-man’s gospel, despite the 


weak preaching of the local Jonahites whose zeal was but a pale 
echo of those of my youth. 


No matter what truth the authorities knew, copies of The Starry 
Wisdom’s logs were passed from pilot to pilot. The word came down 
that the area in question was declared sargassum, avoided by all. 
Concern took root, and gossip flourished. Pilots returned from areas 
near the sargassum claiming to have seen The Dervishage’s Fancy 
or one of the other lost craft, now desecrated. The area to be feared 
was growing, they said. 


Bedford told me the tales and rumors over a dozen nights in 
Nowhere. The defaced Captain’s Seal in the story re-ignited my 
desires. | realised that the years in Truetide, making little visible 
progress towards what | considered my goal, had dulled my outrage 
and ambition. Galvanised, | persuaded Bedford to guide me to The 
Starry Wisdom and keep watch where it lay in dock, so | could see it 
for myself. There were no visible signs of its ordeal, but when | ran 
my fingers along its hull, | felt a slight quiver in its material under the 
shadow of my fingers. | decided to demand action from Kercovian 
that night. 


| found Kercovian at the table in our temporary lodgings poring 
over a spindle of plans. | strode into the room and began to recount 
to him what Bedford had told me. Kercovian interrupted me before | 
had scarcely begun. 


‘I’ve heard,’ he said. 


‘Then you know that there may be someone like us who stands in 
Opposition to Scarratt. This Cancer Empire has resources, the power 
to openly defy the natural order. If we sought them out, shared our 
plans — ‘ 


‘No,’ Kercovian slammed his hands down on the table as he 
shouted it. He stood up and turned to face me. ‘This universe, 
Cousin Nebaioth, as simplified as it is, is still more complex than you 
want it to be. The enemy of your enemy is not your friend. They are 


just another side in this conflict, with their own interests and desires, 
and | assure you they do not align with ours.’ 


| had felt the first promise of progress in my quest since arriving on 
Broadside. Kercovian would not even give thought to the possibility; | 
was disgusted by how quick he dismissed it. 


‘Lam no longer sure your interests and desires align with mine,’ | 
snapped. ‘We have been here for years and, to my eye, we are 
accomplishing nothing. You tell me that you are gathering 
information but to what end? | am tired of waiting.’ 


‘You wish to leave Broadside?’ Kercovian asked, ‘You wish to 
reach the Bridge?’ 


‘Yes.’ 


‘Ready a trunk,’ Kercovian said. ‘At the end of this week we leave 
for Starboard.’ 


Chapter 14: THE IMPORTANCE OF COMPASSION 


‘The second half of the Brennos Incident’ Retrieved during 
questioning of Exhibit A. It should be noted that this account 
differs substantially from the official record, not least in 
Scarratt’s deployment of the technically forbidden time gems. 


‘Do you know how pearls are made?’ the second stranger - the one 
who looked like the other’s older dissolute uncle — asked, weighing 
the purple drawstring pouch from one hand to the other. The fabric 
was coloured with the most expensive of dyes, and the drawstring 
was gold thread. He spoke in Brennos’ own tongue with an elusive 
accent that wasn’t the murdering of it done by the Greeks. 


‘| do not,’ Brennos said dismissively, meaning only that he did not 
care. There would be many such pouches in the spoils, and he had 
seen pearls on the necklaces of the matrons and maids his men had 
rounded up. ‘How is any gem made? By the Gods, by Lugh and 
Rhiannon. Oh yes, | am not unschooled in the wisemen’s arts. | 
know that they are dived for, that they grow in the shells of the oyster 
as mother-of-pearl does in their shells, but it is the Gods who tell the 
oyster to form the pearl as they tell the spider to spin or the flower to 
seed.’ He leaned forward, baring his teeth and bringing them 
together suddenly with a snap. ‘Or men to fight!’ 


Even seated cross-legged Brennos was a big man with a strong 
upper body and long reach in his arms, but the stranger, the odd, tall 
stick figure of a man, didn’t respond. He wasn’t dressed like a fighter 
and he didn’t carry himself like a merchant, and he hadn’t fallen to 
the floor and begged like a Greek priest when he was brought in, but 
had taken a place in the tent, as if it was his own, lying on his side 
like a Roman at dinner. Brennos’ men had found him reading the 
scrolls in the burning library, seated untouched by the flames that 
licked at the hem of his faded brown robe. He had come to the 
conqueror’s tent at sword point but he hadn't left the scroll he’d been 


reading, merely tucked it under an arm as if to finish it later. It might 
be worth trying to have him killed just to see if it would work. Then, 
mind you, if it did, it would have been a waste, and if it didn’t, he 
might get angry. 


‘The oyster,’ the stranger said, ‘at, as you say, the God’s command 
or gift, has the power, when a tiny worm or parasite irritates it, to 
form a smooth pearl around it, as we might weep at a flyspeck.’ He 
tipped the contents of the bag out, suddenly, upon the sheepskin 
hide between them. A gorgeous and varied radiance spilled out with 
the six great pearls. Each a dozen thumb-widths across: more, 
surely, than the bag should have been able to contain. ‘When 
something, an item or a fragment out of place, irritates and disturbs 
Time, these are formed. They are Time Gems, jewels beyond the 
purchase of the Greeks. Each holds, imprisoned, a piece of time. 
Dissolved in wine, they give visions, or immortality, nightmares, or 
death. Their effects cannot be predicted until used as they depend 
on the core fragment, on the nature of the shard of broken time 
around which they form. You believe me?’ 


‘| do not.’ Brennos shook his head dismissively, his beard waving 
almost in the stranger’s face. ‘This is nonsense. Though these 
jewels will, | grant you, buy your life, or aught else you might want up 
to the weight of spoils a man might carry. How can Time, which is the 
very pulse of Daogha, the undercurrent of the world’s great sea, the 
heart-beat in our veins, break like plaster or like flint? No, these are 
King Pearls, | grant you, and must from great and giant oysters have 
been wrestled at the expense of many divers’ lives, but that is all.’ 


‘Indeed, then you will have no objection to a trial. Have your men 
found the Pythia’s store of Samoan wines? If not, the priestesses 
kept it to the rear of the sanctuary | recall.’ 


‘Ever you boast, and more than boast. What man has seen the 
secrets of the Temple before we brought it low?’ 


The man shrugged. ‘There are, and will be, other temples. If you 
are not afraid, send your men as | ask. | have only a brief time to 


speak with you. Let us each dissolve a pearl and drink, and see what 
times or deaths may come’. 


After they had both drunk, and the visions had come, Brennos sat 
and wept. 


‘This is the ending of my folk, and kin? One row of tents in an 
endless Civitas. Can nothing be done?’ 


‘Perhaps a bargain can be arranged, if your courage will buy it. | 
cannot prevent something of you being taken into the city, but | can 
arrange for your true souls to also be carried beyond its scope to 
worlds where you will rise or fall by your own strength, governed only 
by whatever of your Gods exist.’ 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


| imagine it happened like this. In so far as | can imagine how things 
may have seemed to her. It’s only partly imagination, it’s also partly 
memories. We'll get to why. 


The wind on her skin felt summery and hot. And indeed it was a fine 
day, except that the wind was a gust of charged solar particles mixed 
with hard-gamma radiation and the summer heat was a Red Giant, 
twelve AUs away, and a bit. She had to work hard at thinking of it as 
twelve and a bit. Her senses wanted to give her decimals. Today, | 
don’t know what to do with myself, Compassion thought, because 
I’m not myself. Like Alice: “I can’t explain myself, I’m afraid Sir,’ said 
Alice ‘because I’m not myself.’ ‘ [Chapter V, Advice from a 
Caterpillar, line 15, first edition #23 of 2,000, Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, published MacMillan 4th July 1865, rare 
as edition recalled for quality of printing.] Her memory was becoming 
quite remarkable, the more so because she’d never read the work in 
question in her life. She could remember the texts of all the books 
that she came near, as if they just leaked out into her head like 
germs. Walking on an inhabited planet or passing through the 
transmission space of a civilisation was like bathing in intelligent 


treacle (or living at the bottom of a treacle well). Knowledge stuck to 
her now, penetrated her. Knowledge, not the sun, beat on her skin. 


It, not space, was her real habitat. The mewling of a million 
infantile worlds was her constant lullaby; it was just as well that she 
no longer needed to sleep. She speculated that the first timeships, 
her ancestors, had been built not so much as conveyances, but as 
organs of sense. The question, perhaps, was for whom. 12,473,511 
scientific papers for and against the hard anthropic principle currently 
resided in her peripheral memory, starting with Freeman Dyson 
‘Time without end: Physics and Biology in an Open Universe’, 
Reviews of Modern Physics 51, 447-460 (1979). 


The referencing alone was enough to make her teeth itch. None 
resolved to her satisfaction the question of why any specific 
observers should imagine their viewpoint the very keystone and 
apex of creation, when clearly hers was. So far at least, the 
contention that the universe existed to produce timeships of her kind 
was still the best working hypothesis. 


So she threw her head back, opened her mouth, and let a solar 
prominence of expanding super-heated hydrogen burn her teeth 
clean. The minute was quite enough meaningless introspection for 
one day, but it allowed an odd sensation to overcome her and it took 
her a moment to recognise it. Believing oneself stationary, in a non- 
moving train, it is possible to be fooled into experiencing motion 
when trains pass on either side. Something like that swept over her 
now. She was motionless relative to the star - that is she was orbiting 
it with her head and her feet in marginally different stable orbits - 
nothing her body’s structure couldn't stand. The star hung below 
her. She felt herself - kinaesthetically speaking — to be lying back in 
warm water, waves beating upwards from below her feet and yet she 
felt a distant pull. A movement against the wider background. The 
Stars like a river bearing her away. ‘Time, Like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its suns away.’ Isaac Watts, Psalm 90 Part 1 v 7 her 
excellent memory informed her, making a sly pun. It wasn’t an 
especially strong motion perhaps 600 km/s, but it was orientated 
away from the star, and as her senses switched hard on she could 


see the star was moving in response to it too. It and its entire system 
of worlds, only her feel for the distant hills and peaks of the quasars 
gave her a locally unmoving background against which to judge it. 
She discarded vectors like a lover picking the petals off a flower. 
Galactic rotation ‘She loves me not’, no. The movement of the 
entirety of the Galaxy itself, yes, ‘She loves me’. Interesting. Surely 
she’d read about this, or at least strolled past a library with 
something inside about it once. Yes. The Great Attractor. 


In roughly (she concentrated hard to get the roughly, a process 
like holding her breath had been when she had breathed) sixty 
thousand million years it would swallow up the Milky Way, the 
Magellanic Clouds, Andromeda, the so-called local group, as a 
dessert after the main course of the Hydra-Centaurus Supercluster. 
As a problem it was a long way off, both in space and time, but 
Compassion had always been prone to fits of nosiness. It wasn’t as if 
anything very interesting was going on around her at the moment. It 
was a while since anyone had tried to kill her, or use her, or make 
her carry them from place to place. 


She was quite prepared to be disappointed. She wasn’t prepared for 
what she found. Someone had fenced the Attractor off (or to be more 
precise, they were in the process of doing so). Against the growing, 
blackly looming mass (purely a construct of her chosen visual array) 
yellow, blue, green, and white lines spun across the void. It was 
somehow less surprising, on drawing closer, to find that the lines 
were after-images of suns and planets, whirling in constrained 
courses: their paths bent into an orbit around the edge of the 
Attractor itself, an orbit of at least thirty million years. It was with a 
certain relief, for she wanted very much to be surprised by more than 
this, that she realised that there was indeed only one planet 
involved, and she recognised it at once. All the futures of the Earth, 
braided to make a noose around the neck of the bottle that was 
swallowing the stars. She traced the line forward. The sun of sixty- 
five billion AD, its life expanded artificially perhaps a hundredfold, 
refuelled and wrapped in coddling traceries of living bioplasm. A 


colonised sun, carrying the biological and cultural heritage of 
mankind down a cosmic sinkhole. It seemed futile. But was it? 


Compassion reversed her passage through time, speeded it up. She 
traced backwards, only to find the timeline of the star was being bent 
around the Attractor. Woven. This final end had been allowed to fall 
within, only to establish an anchor point from which the weft could 
begin. The thread was the entire biodata of a solar-system, from the 
solar furnaces at the end of the sun’s history — the domain of homo 
solarians — back to the primeval mud of the shores of Pangaea. Oh 
there were off-shoot threads, stray strands, fly-away skeins blown 
like thistledown out into the galaxies. Post-humanity and all its tiny 
empires. But this was the core thread, the ‘continuity’ of humanity. 
Human-home. Continued from cradle to a freshly dug and waiting 
grave. 


She started to feel as if she had witnessed the murder of 
everyone. The waylaying and mugging of the future. The inhumation 
of the human species. She did not normally traffic in condemnation 
or righteousness, but sometimes perhaps there were crimes ona 
scale only she could see. At least her curiosity was pricked — if not 
her conscience. She wanted to know who had done this. Who was 
doing it? 


There were things in the threads. Dark shapes moving to and fro. 
Tending and bending and manipulating the world-line of Earth’s sun. 
Back now to twelve million AD, the date assigned by many post- 
human historians to the death of Earth. Compassion had expected to 
find it popping unvolatilised from the time-contracted surface of that 
young red giant the Sun, its cities and customs a heady whirl of 
people tumbling backwards as she cantered back towards her base 
present. Instead she found a world being put together, spun from a 
billion fine black threads — whose copious and vomiting mouths 
within the newly disgorged world spewed out in turn the animals, the 
people, and the society of the latter-days. That was a consequence 
of watching while travelling back. Switching her motion in time to 
forward at a day per day, she coasted, watching the dying earth 
being eaten, its surface pulverised and sucked up through great 


tubes of force into the fine thread net spun around the red and gold 
progression of the Sun. 


The timeline of the planet was bent now, wrapped around the 
Attractor, so that from twelve million AD to sixty billion there was no 
normal history, not even that of humanity’s long stays on Mars, and 
Pluto, and finally as bio-formed living light within the solar 
photosphere itself. Instead, every day was bent at an angle to time 
from which the point of no-return, the dreadful black and yawning 
maw of the attractor could be seen as if it were no more than ten 
light years away. 


For all its latter years, humanity had seen Armageddon within the 
lifetime of any living person. 


Furious now, and curious at her own anger as much as at the 
scope of this manipulation of an entire species, Compassion drove 
back still further. The Earth’s solar system now had always close 
orbited the attractor it seemed, and in every age the pillaging and 
disassociation (the bringing together and the restoration as it 
appeared in her backward flight) continued. Stopping to look again to 
the future was to see now no Earth, but only the broadening and 
expanding of the army of spiders-web hair-thin strands weaving their 
way through space, around the woven path of the Sun. Frantic, 
Compassion accelerated back. Her personal time was caught up in 
this event, bound to its linearity, if she merely followed her own track 
back, the dissolution would keep pace with her day by day, second 
by second — she would never find the intact human world on which 
she could make her stand. She would never learn who was 
responsible for they would always be finishing just as she arrived. 
That thought was intolerable. She drove herself harder still. It was 
not impossible - although it was in many senses forbidden - for her to 
outstrip the wave of change working back along the history of man. 
She might — if she strained every energy - leap from one turn of the 
skein and whorl of time to another earlier strand. A process the first 
pioneers among the time-ships had termed ‘skipping a time track’ as 
if creation were a gramophone record, and a time-ship a silver 
needle. Doing so, she might find an age which had not ‘yet’ been 


pulled in to the process — even though if she waited and reached it in 
its due course she would find it devoured at her moment of arrival as 
all the rest had been. 


Gathering speed she passed at a flash the dissolving and broken 
fiftieth, twenty-first, and twentieth centuries. Strobe images of 
different people subjected to the same toil and fear. Worlds being 
broken down to building sites and an infinity of girders. The 
dissolution of herself — that was the moment when the silver needle 
of her mind left the curve of time — came as a blessed, and a gentle, 
relief. 


That was when | saw her. And she told me what | had to forget. | 
forgot the end that the Great Houses or the enemy, or some as yet 
unrealised third force, perhaps Faction Paradox - although it seemed 
unlike them - or the shadowy things behind Plautus’ eyes, would yet 
make of the Attractor, if they were permitted to bring back the 
material and learning they sought from the Great Deeps, in the future 
that | could not be allowed to see, or learn of until then. All of which 
came flooding back to me in the instant of my stepping onto the 
bridge at the ends of the worlds. 


| wonder what the assembled High Powers of the bridge, the crew in 
their mastery, thought of me, gasping and floundering under the 
impact of memory, with a violet clad houri and a floating head as my 
only companions. 


Personally, | thought | made an impressive entrance even so all 
things considered. But then | would, wouldn’t |? 


They accepted my fainting with due solicitude and reverence, and 
fawned and kowtowed before my beautiful pariah as if we are icons 
of fragile porcelain, or perhaps of bone. At least most of them did. 


For forty days and forty nights we greeted the High Lords and 


Ladies of the Bridge. Each feast is compounded from the histories 
and bounties of the worlds within their fiefdoms, each contributing of 


its harvests to the ancient glory of The Bridge. | am soon aware 
though of undercurrents. 


They cannot acknowledge that | am new. To them | am supposed 
to have been an eternal presence at the heart of all things, and yet 
they cannot quite accept me. My arrival, they gloss as a return, from 
a long tour of inspection, from a Grand circuit of the Voyage, and 
their voices break nervously when | do not recognise something they 
take for granted. 


The Jonahite preachers purse their lips into thin lines of 
compressed hate, and will not take Philetes’ hand. | catch them 
sniffing, and handkerchiefs of dark Hessian peep from their sleeve 
ends, ready to dab at their high-held noses. | wonder where they tell 
themselves she is from: some dung-heap speck of a world, at the tail 
of the Ship? Instinctively they recognise what she represents and 
hate it, even as they pretend there is nothing for her to represent. | 
see | must impress them with her soon. | hesitate to do so. She 
seems oblivious to their taunts and to take her place as Ship’s 
Queen, lightly, and strongly, like the willow wand she resembles. Am 
| forgetting Ella too much in my contemplation of her nigh double? | 
am not sure | can bring myself to care. The empty vessel must be 
filled with something. If not wine, water, if not water, piss. 


| know | do her an injustice in my thoughts, anyone who had walked 
the knife-edge of deep time should rest for a thousand years in 
swans’ down if the choice were mine, and do no divination nor 
seeing into the dark. They should be cared for, those who have 
already given so much. 


Yet | know we will need her. Yet | Know she is not my love. 


The pod of universes | liberated from the Anvil Stars turn and twist 
around the forward bow. My hunting pack, my sheep-dogs. | have 
brought the ethos of domestication into the domain of the fisherfolk, 
and this too | can feel raising the hackles of the Jonahites and the 
sailors. But | know from the Head that | have sailed once by the rules 
of their Guild only to be forced to abandon The Brakespeare in the 


great grind of colliding branes, in the hyperpack ice of the 
Desolations beyond Time, its exploding galaxies firing their flares of 
radiation into the deep night, in unseen and ineffectual pin pricks 
against the empty unspace where no Leviathans go. And | know too 
that | sailed once by my own lights with rebellion on the Bridge and 
the Ship in flames, and the horrors of the Transfinite boiling my blood 
and marrow, and so came to no less an end than to tangle the Great 
Anchor Chain itself, The Brakespeare tearing itself to ribbon worlds 
and whips of hydrogen, and tattered bodies birthing everyone its own 
new universe in the utter emptiness of the negative latitudes. 


In this, my third voyage, | will have my hounds before me, and 
even if | do not have my lover to feel the way, | will have her 
substitute to cast her mind into the Outer Seas which once tasted 
deep time. | have been too alone too long. | cannot bear it any 
longer. | tell myself that piss tastes sweet on the tongue to a man 
dying of thirst. 


Besides, | feel in my bones that if | fail in this spin round of the 
Great Ship’s Wheel, that | will not essay again. More powers are 
congregated now. Each time new barnacles accrete to the history, 
and everyone takes another stab at wrenching the ship’s wheel and 
fastening it hard to the tack of their own agenda. The Ship is like a 
magnet or the Maw itself and draws in all the wild adventurers and 
the would-be great figures of the Spiral Politic. This is, after all, how 
it drew me. Lineacrux have dispersed themselves throughout its 
worlds, stealing their modes of operation from the renegades of 
Paradox, who in their turn have — | am sure — placed their agents 
aboard. | have brought onboard for the first time a representative of 
the Nechronomancers sunk down again into gender for her crime of 
illness, and whatever it is that stands in the shadows cast by 
Lineacrux’s absence has woven its net into the tiniest part of The 
Brakespeare’s side, for | see in the distant past of the voyage as | 
look to the stern, the familiar constellations of the Web Stars, in that 
strange and new configuration that they were adapting as | flew to 
my briefing. Who else has been wormed into my ship’s guts? | await 
the first symptoms that might tell me. 


Even those here try. The native cultures are not immune to the lures 
of State. Each world’s history leads to a faction in the society of The 
Bridge as do the manifold religions of the Voyage. The Jonahites 
predominate but there are others. The leaders of the End Histories of 
worlds come to me to beg that | send messengers back along the 
spine of the Ship to rescue what their cultures have lost, or 
abandoned, or once spurned thoughtlessly. Here at the end of time: 
records copied upon copy decay and great chunks of the past rest 
as unlit as the bilges of any mortal ship. Sail back oh King, and bring 
us our legends, that we may be filled, they cry. This perhaps is why 
they begin to find they hate me: they must believe that | have 
returned to them from their own histories, empty-handed. Worse 
than empty-handed, | have returned with a strangely sexed woman 
at my side; and set my gauntlet in the face of all their daughters’ 
imagined hopes, all their Ship’s Houses’ dynastic intrigues. 


| am beseeched and implored at every turn and yet | can do 
nothing but what | am tasked to do. The Ship must be made ready to 
leave dock: tearing and breaking itself away as space-time falls 
away beneath its hull. | sitand gesture, and worlds turn around me. 


The chief of the Jonahites is a buck-toothed old whitebeard called 
Physician Tench, a name he takes from the book of Izaak. His robes 
are edged with chalcedony and glist, and he moves in a palpable 
mist of green-grey pomposity. He quoted from the text of ‘The Fourth 
Day’ when | was shown into his presence chamber, saying that he 
feared not my Eternal Captaincy, for he knew that ‘The tyrant Pike 
will not be a wolf to his physician, but forbears to devour him be he 
never so hungry’. | admired the double-think that enabled him to 
imply my Captaincy was new while referring to it as eternal, a, heh, 
paradox, that would have made a more ruthless man have him 
executed there and then, but | had determined to begin with 
leniency. 


| had also prepared myself, with a perusal of the book of Izaak 
(together with that of the Jonahite Prophet’s Melville, and the 
heretical Gnostic Priest of the Involute called Christopher, and the 
abominable books of the Dagonic Church). So | was able to respond 


aptly, remarking that certainly | would devour no true doctor, but that 
there were ‘many foolish meddlers in physic and divinity that think 
themselves fit to meddle with hidden secrets and so_ bring 
destruction to their followers.’ The man went quite bland with terror 
and surprise and | was for the space of two days spared his 
pompous utterances. 


There were however yellow clad old men at the back of each cabal 
or greeting party be they never so hearty, and | pondered if perhaps 
the Jonahites and the refuges of Lineacrux could be turned one 
against another, for is it not written in the Fourth Day of the Prophet 
Izaak that ‘the lice may cure the yellow-jaundice’? No matter. Like all 
religions, anything can be made to mean anything and all is empty. 


On the forty-first day, | intend to order that we cast off. To the 
worlds of The Brakespeare all time has been and always will be part 
of the Voyage, for the worlds are the Ship and outside the hull of the 
Ship is the Ocean, and the Ocean is and always has been strange 
against the testing worlds even as we rest in dock, for the dock itself 
is beyond the lip of the Maw, and washed against The Brakespeare 
even now are marvels and oddities. How much more will it be so 
when we set sail? It is the incorporation of other-stuff that makes the 
Ship possible. It is built out of its own existence. 


Though the Ship is built of millions of years from stern to Bridge, 
and though it is built to sail for two thousand years, a crisis looms 
soon in the voyage. Already the weapons galaxies prepare to fire as 
they have for a million years. 


Relatively soon (a year at most: months perhaps or even weeks), | 
will judge some encounter so fearful as to order the great weapons 
fired, and to transmit back down the rigging and the backbone of the 
Ship the instructions that in the remote pasts of its worlds will set the 
solar alchemists to work to stoke up the Galaxars, and explode their 
suns in Supernova upon supernova, so that their raw energies can 
be directed outwards. 


At what | do not yet know, although the effects of the order can 
already be seen and the destruction — of something - is fore- 
ordained. 


Once before, | ordered them fired at nothing, just the last salute of 
a lost Ship. A desperate screech of dying lightning, in an unheeding 
void. 


Once before, they were fired by the forces of a rebellious group of 
fundamentalist Jonahites determined to wreck the anchor chain of 
History itself and set the Spiral Politic adrift and sailing. This time 
perhaps our prize, the lost ship San Grael, or else the Great 
Leviathan itself. So be it. 


| call the Queen from her rest. | set the circlet on her brow. All that is 
unknowable invades her, as | have never done. | swear this. | have 
never touched her. Many other crimes | have committed but not to 
take a woman against her will, save perhaps by purchase. Her eyes 
are blood-shot, and | fear she has not slept, despite the time set 
aside for her. What did she do during those forty-five days of 
diplomacy and lies? Will | ever know? 


All the way here, she moved aside from me, cool, unsexed, even 
in her reformation, her supposed disease one that crystallised her 
skin into utter obscurity. | could have stripped her naked and yet 
seen no hole for my cock. That mattered little compared to the lack 
of any hole in her shell through which understanding might pass 
between us. | had no understanding of her wants. Despite this she 
took the helm in her white cold hands, and the ‘earths’ moved for 
me. Despite this her face invaded my dreams under the banner of 
another’s name. 


also be the enemy of all that lives. 


Kercovian obtained free use of a vessel belonging to one of the head 
techs. It was a catboat, small but quick. The owner had named it The 
Divine Endeavour. | suspected the boat had been gained by 
blackmail or worse but did not ask. | only asked if | could pilot it. 


Kercovian readily agreed, saying he would be happy to let me 
‘work.’ It was another reminder that, at heart, he was a landlubber. 
For me, piloting the catboat was the purest pleasure, rivalled only by 
the time Bedford had let me take the helm of his sloop. | could feel 
myself coming closer to the Bridge, not just physically, but spiritually. 
| left it unspoken, but | pitied Kercovian for lacking this. 


| was at the wheel when the Bridge came into sight. Kercovian 
had retired to his bunk with instructions to wake him when we 
reached our destination and a curious condition he called ‘mal de 
mere’ but | let him continue to sleep while | took in the gestating 
majesty of what, in thousands of years, would be my ultimate goal. 
At first, | could see it merely as another light on the horizon-screen, 
yet still my eye was drawn to it immediately. It was not that it was 
larger or brighter than any of the other visible stars; it was more 
Significant. | felt its presence at the base of my skull. Though | had 
been taught since an early age the grand nature of the project that 
Port and Starboard would labour over for their entire planetary 
history and beyond, it was still impossible to realise the true scale 
without seeing it. 


As the Divine Endeavour closed in, the light grew brighter, then 
stretched into a line. The line thickened and curved. It was only after 
| could see the ragged edge of the end still under construction that 
Starboard itself appeared as a point of light below the near end. | 
thought of Port. Neither Port, nor its portion of the Bridge, was 
visible. Millions of miles still separated the two projects. If we had 


wanted, Kercovian and | could have gone to Port after our visit to 
Starboard. On our approach, Port would mirror Starboard. That easy 
passage was not an option for the people of either side however; 
they were honour-bound not to meet except aboard the Bridge when 
the two ends met and the final bolt was welded in place. 


Each passing minute that we drew closer brought out more detail. 
The surface of the completed areas were covered in carvings. They 
were crude and primitive on the end where construction had started, 
but as the culture of Starboard had matured and techniques been 
refined, they developed into works of grand subtlety and fractal 
beauty. Large pictographs, inside their lines and folds and spaces, 
contained finer works. | was sure that if | could walk on the surface of 
the Bridge, | would see etchings mere inches across in the details of 
portraits miles wide. The subject remained constant, The 
Brakespeare, its voyage, its quest, its ‘Captain.’ It was Scarratt’s 
face that recurred again and again. For me, it soured what should 
have been the finest experience in my life. 


Closer still | could see the ridges that ran around the 
circumference of the uncompleted arc and met at the rear to support 
the masts that projected behind the Bridge. At first they looked thin 
and delicate like the bones of a fish, but | knew that they were wider 
than any mountain | had seen at home or on Broadside. Once the 
Bridge was completed, they would be threaded, connected to the 
rigging underlying the structure of the entire ship. It was through the 
masts that the Bridge would assert its influence throughout the ship, 
guiding the development of millions of worlds, ferrying instructions, 
creating itself. 


Reluctantly, | had to pull my attention away from each new layer of 
revealed detail so that | could bring The Divine Endeavour in to dock 
between the second and third masts. At this point a groggy 
Kercovian stumbled onto deck, ‘Are we there yet?’ he complained. 


We were met by a Starboard foreman named Philbrick, who believed 
us to be visiting clerics on an inspection tour. He led us to a tree 
shaded concourse adjoining the gantries and, insisting that we must 


be tired, sat us down to engage in an interminable session of banal 
chatter, barely mitigated with urchin-wine. With the greatest 
determination | could muster, | restrained my impulse to refuse him 
and set off for myself, as it was obvious to me that he was delaying 
us so that word of our arrival had chance to spread and give the 
crew warning to be on their best behaviour. Once satisfied that he 
had shielded his co-workers, he would be easy to dismiss, or so | 
thought. 


Kercovian attempted to assuage any fears our so-called inspection 
had inspired. But Philbrick proved quite determined to stay in charge 
and offered to guide us. Kercovian insisted that we needed our 
solitude to drink in the highest artefact of our collective cultures. 
Philbrick countered by insisting that he escort us to the most sacred 
of areas. He summoned a worker to fetch a pair of six-wheeled 
powercarts to convey us. They were orange and hideous. Another 
‘visible’ warning to his associates? | wondered. 


Philbrick rode with Kercovian, | with the worker. We rode for over 
an hour towards the starboard tip of the Bridge, the areas of earliest 
construction. In these outlying areas, we passed holds, bunkers, 
salons, barracks for housing crew, and vast empty areas waiting to 
be filled with equipment still in development. 


We arrived at a garden. It had been planted, cultivated and 
trimmed so that the vegetation took the shape of waves rising and 
falling in concentric circles about a central small stone temple. 
Philbrick explained that this was the very first structure that the 
people of Starboard had constructed when the influence of the 
Bridge had reached into history’s stern and inspired its own creation. 
They built this temple, before they could even conceive how they 
would build the Bridge itself and, when they had finally achieved the 
ability to escape their home and begin work proper, they transported 
the temple and rebuilt it so that eventually it would take its proper 
place at voyage’s end. 


It was a simple structure, made by people who had barely begun 
using tools. We had to stoop to get through the doorway. Inside, 


there were half a dozen stone benches, an altar, and a statue of the 
Captain so crude it was thankfully unrecognizable as Scarratt. We 
exited the temple and Philbrick showed Kercovian how to work the 
controls of the cart he was leaving us before departing with the 
worker in the other. 


‘Very clever,’ said Kercovian as they rode out of sight. 
‘What?’ | asked. 


‘He’s most concerned about us seeing current construction, so he 
takes us practically to the tip and leaves us with this cart. Even at 
this stage of the construction, this segment of the Bridge is over a 
million miles long. You wouldn't live long enough for that cart to take 
us to the other end.’ 


‘We can take the cart back to The Divine Endeavour and take that 
to the other end. We could have done that to begin with.’ 


Kercovian shook his head. ‘It’s not important,’ he said. ‘It’s not as if 
we’re really here for an inspection anyway.’ 


‘Why are we here?’ | asked aloud, while thinking, ‘other than to 
distract me from my questions about the Cancer Empire?’ 


‘We are here to gain an appreciation of what this place is, what is 
being accomplished here, and to understand it at its most primal 
levels. Your goal is to reach the Bridge where the cuckoo Captain 
preens. To do that will involve ritual and a ritual is easier if you can 
grasp your goal in your mind as you would a knife in your hand. That 
is why you are here. The Bridge is no longer just a concept for you. It 
is real. You have seen it. You have touched it, but that is still not 
enough. Get in the cart.’ 


Kercovian drove us back the way we came, pontificating all the 
way. It was the most he had said to me at once in years. Not all of it 
was new, yet he acted as if it was the first time he was explaining it 
to me. For my part, | was frustrated, for Kercovian still talked about 


what would happen, what we would do, with no indication when that 
time would arrive. 


‘The Bridge is the brain that grows atop the spine of the cultures 
that constitute the Ship. The dual histories of Port and Starboard run 
as a through-line from the engineered big bang at the stern all the 
way to the stem. If you had the opportunity to travel the length of this 
partially completed segment, you could see the evolution of that 
culture writ on the fabric of the Bridge itself. We leave behind us a 
stone temple. As we travel, we see stone and marble give way to 
steel and plastics, followed by even more advanced materials. By 
the time they start construction on the Wheelhouse, they'll be using 
sub-quantum woven materials laced with hem. 


‘During that last part of construction, having already used all the 
other planets of their systems, they’ll cannibalize Port and Starboard 
themselves for raw materials. The majority of their people will have 
already taken to living on the Bridge itself. Those that had previously 
been planet-side for purposes of supporting construction finally 
abandon their worlds and take their place. As this universe nears the 
end of its life, the stars cool and all the peoples, of all the worlds left 
in the ship, including Broadside and the world of the Nine Lakes, 
travel here, and take their place.’ 


Kercovian stopped the cart in the middle of a neighbourhood of 
barracks, rows of houses where crew and their families would live 
out their lives, generation after generation, serving the Ship at 
voyage’s end. Kercovian led me down the streets that ran between 
them. It was an odd feeling. The street resembled one of the 
neighbourhoods on Broadside, but there were no people, nor any 
animals either. Kercovian ceased talking when he stopped the cart 
and, the silence was total. There were none of the ambient sounds 
one associates with a living world. The houses stood unused since 
their construction, awaiting their first occupants. 


Kercovian led me to a tavern at a nearby intersection. A sign in 
front identified it as the Rope and Sheave. It was the first spotless 
tavern | had ever seen. Its stocks were bare, but all the furnishings 


were in place. | followed Kercovian inside where he beckoned me to 
join him at a table. He ran his hands across the unmarred table top. 


‘Make your mark,’ he said. 


| hesitated. | could not name what thought or feeling stayed my 
hand, but Kercovian was happy to guess. 


‘Frightened? Now that you’re here and have some real inkling of 
the scope of what you’re attempting? If you’re scared of getting 
caught, | can assure you that there isn’t another living soul within ten 
thousand miles of here. It’s conceivable that, if they wanted to, the 
crew at voyage’s end could trace the history of this table back to this 
moment, but I'll tell you this, by the time it is noticed here, the name 
will already be scrawled in thousands of places across the Bridge. 
Cut your mark!’ 


| lifted my hand so that | could see my shadow knife on the 
surface of the table. With a dexterity that came from repetition, | 
carved ‘Captain No-one’ into the wood of the table with a single 
motion. Kercovian wiped his hand across the table again, letting his 
fingers drag over the jagged letters. 


‘You're part of this place, now. If you needed, you could use this 
mark as an anchor point for a ritual to bring you all the way bow- 
wards. It’s risky, of course. The false priests of paradox that are 
running this expedition will react most strongly to any sign of the real 
Faction in their midst. It doesn’t really matter, though, does it, 
Cousin? You have other plans.’ 


| inhaled deeply and silently chanted a pre-ritual meditation to 
calm my prickled conscience. Kercovian had taught me for years but 
| was under no delusion that he had taught me everything. Though 
he placed himself in opposition to them, | knew he was of the same 
people who had built The Brakespeare. It would not amaze me to 
learn that he had been reading my thoughts. 


‘| envy you in a way,’ Kercovian continued. ‘| envy you for your 
birth in this universe. Where | come from there are iron laws that 
even we strain against in vain. But here...... He thought for a 
moment. From whom do your people, the ones back in the Holds, 
get the biodata they process?’ 


‘It is passed back from our descendants.’ | answered quietly, like 
a schoolchild, unsure of what direction the conversation was taking. 


‘And when you are finished?’ 
‘We pass it on to our ancestors.’ 


Kercovian shook his head. ‘And you don’t see anything unusual 
about that at all. Your people, every last one, belong in the Faction.’ 


With that, Kercovian confirmed what | suspected since the day 
we had killed the Port Authority. He was no different than those who 
had replaced the Captain as if he was nothing more than a torn sail. 
He did not care for the Voyage, he just wanted to pressgang the 
crew to his purposes. 


| rose from my chair and readied my shadow for combat. 
Kercovian scarcely moved; he merely waved for me to sit back 
down. | refused. 


‘Relax,’ he said. ‘It’s not going to happen this time.’ 


| held my stance. | was through with being deceived and delayed 
in my purpose. Kercovian was no longer necessary to my quest now 
that | Knew where other allies may be found. 


‘I’m not going to attack you, cousin,’ said Kercovian. ‘I’m going to 
ask you, once, as your teacher, as your Cousin, do not look for help 
in the Cancer Empire.’ 


‘How are you seeing my thoughts?’ | yelled. ‘Is it something you 
put in my mask?’ | pulled my mask off and held it out to him. 


‘| can’t read your thoughts, Nebaioth. That’s the other reason | 
envy you. For you, this only ever happens once. From experience, | 
know that this is the part where you attack me, steal the ship on 
which we arrived, and head for the Cancer Empire. Sometimes you 
kill me. Sometimes | kill you. On occasion we both escape with our 
lives. But quite frankly, dying is getting to be a chore. So this time, | 
am going to try and be reasonable. | am asking you not to go to the 
Cancer Empire. We will take Scarratt another way. But if you decide 
to go, | will make no attempt to stop you. What do you say?’ 


| did not need to ponder the reply. His use of ‘ship’ to describe 
The Divine Endeavour served as another reminder of the difference 
in our goals. It was then | decided that | was not merely going to rid 
The Brakespeare of Scarratt. Even the previous Captain had been 
one of these foul, treacherous things disguised as people. | would kill 
Scarratt and throw his carcass overboard so that his undying flesh 
could be feasted on by the beasts of the deep. After there was 
nothing left of him, | would take the Captaincy for myself, turn the 
ship about, find his home ship and destroy it. 


‘Lam going,’ | replied. “You are no ally of mine.’ 


Kercovian’s chin dropped to his chest. He sighed and | could 
read the disappointment in the slumping of his shoulders. 


‘Run,’ he said. ‘Before | change my mind.’ 


| reached the cart first, unsure if Kercovian was bothering to pursue 
me, but superstitiously afraid he might change his mind. 


| had not received the lesson that Kercovian did, but it was a 
simple device and | soon had it under control. | raced back to the 
dock, nonsensically afraid of Kercovian’s ability to catch up to me on 
foot. Philbrick was waiting at the dock and was surprised to see me 
arrive alone. | told him that my elder had been so moved by the sight 
of the temple that he had decided to stay there and pay proper 


respect while | was assigned the drudgery of taking our vessel down 
to Starboard. 


Inside The Divine Endeavour, | spared myself one last look back. 
Even though my goal was to return, with thousands, no millions in 
my wake to topple the Cuckoo Captain, | knew that if | looked at the 
Bridge for too long, | would be unable to leave it behind, however 
temporarily. As it was, | thought | saw, briefly, a yellow star topple 
from the utmost arch, but | must surely have imagined the ghost of a 
cry against the sky. 


As soon as the Bridge was no longer visible, | allowed The Divine 
Endeavour to drift while | retrieved the copy of The Starry Wisdom’s 
logs that | had secreted in my trunk. The logs had been distributed 
as a warning; | was using them as a guide. 


While there was not a great difference in terms of real distance, 
and | pushed the catboat to its limits in terms of speed, the trip 
seemed a longer one. | wished for Bedford to share a story with, but 
| had nothing but the choppy sea between worlds for company. 
Besides, if Bedford had ever discovered my true objectives, he 
would have been at the forefront of a mob intent on lynching me in 
Truetide Square. 


| headed straight for the sargassum and, once there, shut down 
the engines and drifted. From the stories | had heard, the Cancer 
Empire would have no trouble finding me. 


| passed the time as best | could. At first | remained in the pilot’s 
seat, defocusing my eyes and consciousness so | could meditate 
and commune with the deep spirits or loa, as Kercovian called them. 
Even a devout acolyte can only meditate for so long, however. 
Eventually my patience wore thin and | stared out into the lightless 
depths as if | could will pirates to appear. When even that lost its 
attraction, | retreated to the mess and busied myself with a few 
rounds of mumblety peg with my shadow knife. | found a deck of 
cards and attempted to play solitaire, but the purser of masts was 
missing. 


Bored and exhausted, | decided to snatch what sleep | could while 
| was still alone. As | approached the bunks, | saw something that 
should have occurred to me sooner. Kercovian’s trunk was still 
stashed under his bunk. | adjusted my mask before even touching it. 
It would not be unusual for him to have set a trap. | was almost 
disappointed when it turned out that he had not. | pried the lock open 
and, piece by piece, pulled out its contents and set them on the floor 
about me. At the top was an extra set of robes and a pair of scale- 
skin boots. Below that was a small leather wallet containing the tools 
he used to adjust our masks, a lantern, and the spherical device that 
spawned the teaching cell we used. | folded those into the hidden 
dimensions of my robes. The bottom half of the trunk was filled with 
books, papers and data-cores. One was The Verifiable, True and 
Eternal Voyage of Captain Scarratt that | had seen him chuckling 
over back in Eskalov. | cannot imagine why he would have kept it 
other than for amusement. The rest were an assortment of ledgers 
and logs, tracing movement of supplies, crystal vials of raw biodata 
and salvage from Broadside. He also had his own copy of The Starry 
Wisdom’s logs. | leafed through all of them but saw nothing of 
interest or import. At the very bottom of the trunk was a small folded 
piece of paper. It was a note to me. It read, ‘Cousin — Get the 
toothpick. It will prove useful. Yours, Kercovian.’ 


He had known that | would go through his belongings. It gave me 
cause to think over what he had said to me on the Bridge. That he 
had been through this before. The tiny ember of doubt in the back of 
my mind flared brighter for a second before | extinguished it once 
again. | would not be fooled by a simple trick, the same kind we had 
used to earn our keep while travelling to the Port Authority. | tossed 
the note back into the trunk and heaped all his other belongings on 
top of it before retiring to my bunk. 


The Divine Endeavour drifted in the sargassum for days. There 
was enough food aboard to keep me for weeks if necessary, but the 
confinement grew maddening. It got so that | considered attempting 
to signal them even though | knew better. Should my message be 
received by a loyal vessel, | would be run out of the area if | was 


lucky, shot if | was not. By the fifth day, | began to doubt the 
existence of the Cancer Empire. It was difficult to reconcile the 
aggressive pursuers of Bedford’s stories with their seeming lack of 
interest in me. | speculated that perhaps the catboat was too small to 
be noticed or Kercovian had contacted them and instructed them to 
avoid me. | became so resigned to their absence, | did not 
immediately notice when they appeared. 


| was sitting in the pilot’s seat, idly toying with the signal switches. 
The small knot of blinking running lights escaped my notice until, 
upon drawing nearer, it was recognizable as an otherscoop. In my 
excitement, | jumped up from my seat and leant in close to the 
screen for a better look at it. As it drew ever closer, | could see first 
the obliterated Captain’s seal, then the vessel’s name. In crude, 
slanting letters, obscuring the original designation, it had been re- 
baptised ‘The Sixth Circle.’ There was no evidence of any bodies 
affixed to the hull. | dismissed that part of the story as one of 
Bedford’s storyteller fancies. | opened a narrowcast channel. 


‘My name is Nebaioth,’ | said. ‘| wish to speak to the pilot in 
charge.’ 


‘This is The Sixth Circle. We claim your vessel for the Cancer 
Empire.’ 


‘| care not for the vessel. You are welcome to it. | want you to show 
me the way to the Cancer Empire. | need to speak to the leader of 
your mutiny.’ 


There was no response. | imagined that they were unaccustomed 
to prey that desired to be captured. When the answer came, the 
commanding tone of their previous statement was tempered with 
caution. 


‘Prepare to be boarded,’ they said. The otherscoop drew in until its 
hull nearly touched that of the Divine Endeavour. | felt the tremor in 
the decks when the outer lock slid open, then closed. | began to 
hear the sound of men clunking about clumsily inside the tiny space. 


| stood with my arms stretched out so they could see that | held no 
weapons. The inner door opened and two men stepped through. 
Their diving suits were black like tarred canvas affixed with shell 
plate armour that shimmered violet when it shifted in the light. They 
both carried cutlasses. What | could see of those inside the suits 
resembled ordinary men, if a little pale and sickly. They were 
scarcely the demons predicted in the heated arguments in Nowhere. 


The first one said something that | could not hear from my side of 
his heavy helmet. The second nodded in response. | kept my arms 
outstretched and remained still. The first one shouted, but | still could 
not hear him. | said as much. He shook his head and reached a 
hand up to his neck to depress a switch on his helmet. 


‘- like a fool. So what does a priest want with the Empire?’ he 
asked. ‘Do you think you can convert us back to the true faith? Are 
you a missionary?’ 


‘| need to talk with your leader,’ | replied. 


‘You want to talk to the Captain? Don’t worry. You'll get your 
chance. He likes priests.’ The second one chuckled after this last 
comment had been made. He was then instructed to tie me up while 
the first one linked control of the Divine Endeavour to their vessel. | 
allowed myself to be bound to my bunk, confident of my ability to 
escape should the need arise. | had felt a frisson ripple its way down 
my spine at their casual blasphemy. They did not merely mutiny; 
their leader declared himself Captain. It affirmed my belief that | 
could use this insurrection to my own ends. The first one finished 
with the controls and returned to his crewmate’s side by my bunk. 


‘We’re going to take you back to the Empire now,’ he said. ‘You 
don’t want to be thinking about getting out of those ropes and 
escaping. We'd rather not mess up a nice boat like this with priest 
blood.’ 


They turned away and returned to the control cabin. They spent 
the entire trip to the Cancer Empire in the pilot and co-pilot seats, as 


if their muscles never ached nor joints grew stiff. In my bunk, bound 
as | was, | envied them this. It was a matter of hours before the 
muscles in my limbs burned as if alight. | could see them if | turned 
my head all the way to the side, though it was difficult with my mask 
on. | was tempted to ask them to loosen my bonds, but their 
preternatural stillness disturbed me. These men were not merely 
disciplined; there was more to it than that. With a mental signal, | 
switched the optics in my mask. 


A thermal view revealed nothing. The thick material of their suits 
simply registered as cold, black, man-shaped gaps in my vision. | 
switched optics again. Though it was the combat training | had 
relished at first, | was thankful for all that Kercovian had taught me, 
even as | came to find the man himself a disappointment. That is, 
however, the path of any young person as they grow older. He had 
taught me to read biodata. All the Jonahites in Esklaov were familiar 
with the basic stuff of course. It was what we spent our lives refining 
in the factories, hammering and looming and passing the results on 
to our forebears. That is the gross biodata extracted from landed 
universes. Kercovian showed me how to see the finer material. | 
turned my gaze on the men in the cabin and could see the sickness 
in the threads that wound them through the fabric of the Ship’s 
rigging. This was not the fraying | had seen at the Port Authority. 
Their biodata was twisted and bulged with tumour-like growths in 
spots. It twitched even as | watched and | knew that the guiding 
consciousness behind these men’s actions was not their own. They 
were bound to its will. They had ceased to live in any true sense as 
soon as it happened. | was travelling with animated corpses. 


It was repulsive, yes, but still | felt no fear. To mutiny against 
Scarratt, against the purpose underlying the Ship itself, would 
necessitate sacrifices and actions that in any other context would be 
unthinkable. | myself had already committed many such acts. Had 
this not all started when | stabbed a man for declaring his allegiance 
to Scarratt? Had it not been my hand that brought down the Port 
Authority (though | admit to having no stomach for what came 


afterwards)? Despite my misgivings, | was able to convince myself 
that my course of action was still the correct one. 


| looked past the still men to the horizon-screen. The Sixth Circle 
led us along the thin edges that separate Ship from the seas beyond. 
Black space was marbled with veins of winedark. Every so often, the 
deck shifted as the Divine Endeavour was buffeted by waves 
sloshing through the railings. By the time one of the stars grew from 
a point of light to a disc, | had lost all sensation in my arms and legs. 
The sight of our destination sparked some life back into me, at least 
mentally. The dead men spasmed. | turned my head the other way 
and feigned sleep before they looked my way. Silently, | ran through 
the speech | had worked on while | had waited, the one | planned to 
give to their ‘Captain’, that would win him over to my side and accept 
me as a fellow mutineer. 


The Divine Endeavour shuddered as it docked, a beaching so 
jarring | was grateful for being tied down rather than having my head 
dashed against a bulkhead. Whatever was in control of the men did 
not have the reflexes of a true pilot. Once the landing was complete, 
they returned to my side, their cutlasses drawn. The first one kept his 
blade pointed at me with one hand while he hit the airlock release 
with the other. A wave of cool, moist air rushed into the room. The 
second untied me. They motioned for me to precede them out of the 
vessel. 


‘Where are we?’ | asked. 


‘You wanted to be taken to the Cancer Empire,’ the first said. ‘We 
did as you wanted.’ 


‘Where are we?’ | repeated. 


‘Welcome to the Brig,’ he shouted. Both of them grabbed me with 
their free hands and tossed me out. | landed in a puddle of mud. As | 
looked around me, | saw we had landed in what had, until recently, 
been the bottom of a great lake recently drained. Dead fish and 
weeds lay about me, left to putrefy in the open air. Even with the 


filters in my mask, the stench made me gag. There was a sun in the 
sky but it granted no warmth and little light. When | looked to the 
horizon, what | saw was too much and triggered a spike of pain 
between my eyes. 


In addition to the mundane dimensions, there are others. The most 
important of these is the mimetic. Everything has a dimension of 
meaning. The damage that the Cancer Empire had wrought to this 
world was to its mimetic underpinnings. The results could be seen 
visually but could not help but cause the kind of physical distress | 
suffered on first exposure. Switching my optics allowed me to see it 
in terms that would not cook my sense of self. 


In the distance, past the shore of this dead sea, the buildings of a 
nearby city teetered precariously. None of their floors lined up 
properly; no angle was squared. The horizon itself failed to retain its 
shape. Dim lights, like single candles, shone in a smattering of filthy 
windows. 


| was disoriented by the shock, but | gathered my wits as | stood 
up and recalled what had just been said. They called this place ‘the 
Brig.’ | had expected them to be cautious, but | had reached the limit 
of my patience. Without thinking, | brushed my hands down the front 
of my robes to straighten them and succeeded only in smearing mud 
down the front. 


‘When will | be taken to see the Captain?’ | shouted. 


They had followed me and stood before me, side by side. The first 
one had taken the opportunity of my distraction to remove his 
helmet. | now saw just how ill he was, and not in any biological 
fashion. The dimensions, the basic four, the dimension of meaning, 
together they form the structures with which we are familiar, 
buildings, people, cultures, the Ship itself, but they can be separated. 
There can be meaning without matter, like a shadow weapon. There 
can also be matter without meaning. That is what these men were, 
material husks, robbed of the significance of their true biodata and 
reduced to crude animations. 


‘You'll see the Captain in due time. Everyone sees the Captain 
when their time comes. You'll get your mark just like everyone else.’ 
Their speech was a chorus of parroted slogans. 


‘|came here as an ally, not a prisoner,’ | said. 


‘We're all prisoners,’ he responded. ‘The Captain has a special 
fondness for priests.’ He had begun to repeat himself, and | fancied 
| was seeing the end of a morbid pattern of thought placed in his 
head to reverberate for ever. 


He dismissed me with a wave of his cutlass. Even with my hatred 
for Scarratt and impatience with Kercovian as strong as ever, | was 
forced to admit how badly | had been blinded by emotion. | had 
dismissed Kercovian as an aging fool, who talks of revolution but 
does nothing, frozen by fear. | realised then, on a planet fouled and 
cursed in ways that | could not have previously imagined, that | had 
been mistaken. Kercovian had been right. My enemy’s enemy is not 
necessarily my friend, and it was | who was the fool. 


| loosed my shadow and sliced the first one’s sword hand off at the 
wrist. | dove and caught his cutlass by the hilt in my basal hand. As | 
got back to my feet, | carved a line up his torso with his own weapon. 
It cut easily through the black canvas but caught on one of the shell 
plates covering his chest. | pulled it free, spun around and cut 
through his exposed neck. As he fell to the ground, | noted that even 
blood appeared grey-black in this light. The second came at me, his 
cutlass high. Before he could strike, my shadow circled around his 
back and planted its knife in the base of his skull. 


| spared neither a glance nor pity for them. They had died long 
before they met me; | had merely stopped their bodies from moving. 
In the distance | saw The Divine Endeavour flare to life. | retreated to 
a safe distance and looked up. The Sixth Circle hovered a hundred 
or so leagues above. The Divine Endeavour’s controls were 
obviously still slaved to theirs and they had decided to take their 
plunder and leave. The bodies of their fellow crew members meant 
as little to them as to me. In under a minute, both vessels were gone. 


Chapter 16: SAILING OFF THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 


Memory Trace recovered from exhibit A: 


When the mangrove swamps began to thin and the foothills of Mount 
Katalepec shoulder their way up from the green heat like a sweaty 
giant from an ill-fated sexual encounter, the Winter Residence of the 
Governor of San Ankinac stood white and livid as a sudden new 
tooth. Its walls, dirt repelling and self-cleaning, fought their own small 
version of the war against the lichens and rusts long after General 
Rodrigues’ men had come and gone and the Nightmare Bombs had 
fallen on the provincial Capital at the Cape. Pavel’s family had been 
caretakers of the residence. His mother, a cyberneticist, had tended 
the neurotic mechanisms of the house and grounds, while his father 
had thinned the beasts of the forests from the devastating to the 
merely lethal levels required to offer sport to a member of the Great 
Houses in full war-regalia. | had stayed there the year before, 
attending a Post-wave triumph, scowling in the residences’ gentle 
curved corners, so useless for sneering, while boors in the livid 
purples and golden coxcombs of the newblood Houses chattered 
over the shattered bodies of hitherlope and tanstash. [The tanstash 
is one of the few predatory animals to be named by abbreviation, 
standing as it does for ‘There ain’t no such thing as a safe hunt’.] 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


She moves, she thrusts, she seems to feel, the something 
something along her keel. | cannot complete a simple line of poetry 
and it feels wonderful. | am reborn as Bertie Wooster. A reference | 
will soon, | am sure, forget. A moment before | had felt — what? —a 
resentment so sexual that | might have raped the High Jonahite had 
he knelt before me. Now a wave of almost innocence seemed to 
inhabit me. 


| revel inwardly in newfound ignorance as The Brakespeare severs 
her moorings and loosens her embedding in space-time. As the hold 
on her of the Spiral Politic weakens, the constant updatings and 
promptings of the briefings running at the back of my mind begin to 
stutter into silence. | hadn’t realised how all-encompassing they were 
until that point. 


It is a blissful feeling that | can only compare to ending a shrewish 
or abusive relationship. My timeship has, at my orders, been stowed 
far, far away (although it will have to be brought close again before 
the foreordained moment when the Great Guns fire, unless this turn 
is very different to its predecessors), and | feel it only as a dull 
distant ache, as of an old bereavement or the ghost of a severed 
limb. Soon | will have only the resources | have packed within the 
confines of my own skull. | will have no detailed responsive 
memories of worlds my timeship touched, no sieved précis of the 
datawebs it has encountered, no instant correction of any half- 
remembered fact, no internally high-lighted infilling of any gap in my 
knowledge. | will have the chance to actually succeed as myself or to 
fail — if | fail — uniquely. The echoes of the mechanism that constantly 
assess our war-endeavours and turn them into briefing package- 
squirts for the next wave gibber at me affronted by my disdain for 
them. 


Briefing Note for Next Wave students : How foolish Scarratt 
sounds here. In what sense are the products of extropic 
intelligence less of the self than the intrinsic? Might he not as 
well consider himself unfairly advantaged by language or 
culture? Discuss. 


Soon | will be beyond their reach. | celebrate with a murder and a 
burial. 


| had hoped the head might end itself, burning out in some gnomic 
utterance like the fabled brass head that Friar Bacon is reported to 
have constructed to advise him as to the defeat of the Vikings. | 
realised | might be getting my history wrong here, but | cherished the 
ability to do so with the first flush of schoolboy joy at the removal of 


the corrective eyes that within the Politic peer endlessly over our 
shoulders. It should have creaked its last spittled words out as The 
Brakespeare slipped its anchors. ‘Time will be. Time is. Time was.’ 


It refused to co-operate in any dignified and quotable demise ina 
way that | suppose resembled me. Since coming aboard it had 
communicated in an increasingly mushy slurry of obscenities. 
Charitably, one might suppose that its burning neurons had finally 
collapsed in a swelter of Tourette’s syndrome and Alzheimer’s, but 
being myself, | supposed it was merely bored, and tormented not the 
least by the impossibility of desire and the absence of any capacity 
for self-abuse. Incidentally, | had found this nigh impossible myself 
aboard for two reasons, firstly those damn Jonahites never left me 
alone for more than a few moments and secondly, a décor based on 
the dissected parts of fish is not really conductive to self-pleasure. 


So, seeing my pitiful refusal to die, on the day of departure | took a 
pruning knife from one of the ceremonial gardeners (for this most 
beautiful part of the Bridge has, in its legacies of a million cultures, a 
hundred thousand styles of garden ranging from the monumentally 
mazed to the tiny and inscrutably zen) rewarding him with a new 
minted Captain’s Coin bearing my own likeness. Such coins are on 
the Bridge merely the equivalent of medallions of passing honour, 
but | understand that in the long distances of the voyage’s past they 
have great value and may buy lives or virtues entire, and | admit that 
| am vain enough to be stirred by that. My face as the final emblem 
of virtue and reward: who would have thought it? With the magnetic- 
bladed knife, so made as to kindly sever the tissues of plants without 
the least osmotic leakage, | peeled back the layers of sobbing tissue 
around the support machinery until | could look myself in my one 
remaining functional eye. It rolled cataract-filled and old with 
weeping, a marble in a sore. 


| saw no recognition there, not any longer. Thus | made an end of 
that part of my life. A sample of tissue | set aside in a vat of nutrients, 
the larger part | placed in one of the black wood and gold lacquer 
present-chests that had born the tribute from the worlds of Sung 
Chan Fu. The support mechanisms of the medical chassis | ordered 


carefully cleaned and set aside. Then summoning a palanquin, and 
a collection of de-corticated keelhauled men to carry it, | set off 
looking for a likely graveside. 


The Bridge is a place and a structure, but it is also the end product 
of a million histories, and to turn from the forward edge that looks 
outwards into the Greater Voids is to look at the end products and 
most treasured memorials of its builders. All they thought they 
prized, at any rate — although like anyone pondering the past their 
demands on my supposed powers to retrieve more than they had 
expected they would need resembled the crying of old men to the 
gods for the youth they had spent to amass the gold within their 
mausoleum. The gold at least they had still. The things they had 
prized, that they had thrust forward into futurity, all rest in the great 
mausoleum hinterlands of the Bridge’s back lots. From the ghost, 
skeleton, street plans of the abandoned Megropolises, that fill the 
Plain of The Million Cities, to the dark forests of the Regressives, the 
sons and daughters of the elites of the toiling fisherfolk have come at 
last to the true visions of the Bridge, leaving their parents’ worlds of 
Port or Starboard empty and hollow, dismantled into the Bridge’s 
infrastructure. Along the forward line of the Bridge, twenty trillion 
staring pairs of eyes gaze in to the void, at every possible pause in 
their activities. And, although | am, as Captain, their demigod (even if 
it is a Godhood which, in their secret disloyal hearts, they know | do 
not deserve), | am not the God of their obsessive regard. They watch 
for Leviathan. While to me the voyage has just begun, to them it is 
the End of Times, the razor edge of history. An edge bearing down 
on the throat of the Great Beast. 


| let the palanquin-gang bear me to the thousand league stairs, 
and left them gasping on the fourth step where the air is thin and the 
golden dust burning on the Bridge’s magnetic fields forms the 
shining band the Bridgekin call the Fisherman’s Horizon. 


Unsurprisingly, | find myself awaited, at a freshly dug grave. The 
man in yellow was waiting for me at the apex of the time-bridge. | 
wasn’t surprised by the plot of sandy soil resting uninhabited and 
gaping before his park bench of sandalwood, but | was a little taken 


aback that he had a packet of sandwiches and a thermos of Earl 
Grey, and that he’d managed to procure some things that looked 
very much like ducks to eat the crumbs. 


He smiled his thin smile and nodded at the wooden bench. | noted 
that it bore a plaque, half worn away, dedicating it to ‘Those Fallen in 
Battle’ — the details of the actual conflict being obscured by his faded 
autumnal robes — but the relative Ship’s date of its ending was 
visible, twelve thousand years before the forging of the Bridge. 


‘Torresentimor,’ he said, and | hesitated wondering if it was the 
name of the hidden battle before | realised that he was naming 
himself. The benefits of ignorance spared me his _ biography, 
genealogy, his oaths of Housemanship, and the long woven lineage 
of his yellow-clad kin. 


‘So,’ | said, ‘Are you going to make representations on behalf of 
Lineacrux as to how | should conduct the voyage?’ 


‘Would you be likely to listen this time? It’s not as if it was your first 
attempt.’ 


‘Or yours. Could | perhaps press for some explanation of your 
conduct to date, before accepting that the errors of command have 
been genuinely and exclusively mine?’ 


‘Oh as to that. Well, cowardice obviously. Faced with the 
drumbeats of war, some go mad and some run away. We merely 
held our sanity a whisker longer and considered our boltholes a trifle 
more carefully than some.’ 


‘Unlike, say, the Celestis’ 


‘Well, yes. | mean. Really! Surely they could have foreseen the 
Great Houses reaction to their withdrawal. The essence obviously of 
a successful distancing of oneself from a conflict is to retain the 
illusion of having a vital and astonishingly secret part to play in it. 
Tea?’ 


‘I’m meant to just accept that?’ 


‘Well it is very nice tea. Oh, | see what you mean. But it works 
doesn’t it? Even for you, the scale of the Ship, the grandiloquent 
arabesques of its design, prevents it appearing as the veritable 
lifeboat it really is and, as with you, so with the other Houses. When 
it finally occurs to them to miss the old men from their frosty 
disapproving place at the back of the briefing rooms, and to wonder 
why the colour yellow never impinges on their discussions as once it 
did, they will believe that we have gone, in secret, to harvest the 
potential of victory. House Lineacrux: the pioneers of a new and 
wider domain. It has a better ring to it than Yellow-belly, certainly.’ 


‘It sounds plausible, I'll grant you. But what of the web stars? What 
about the things speaking with your voices in the councils of the 
Spiral? What about the discontent | already hear in the Bridge 
Crew’s liturgies? What about Captain No-One? Are these things part 
of your planned withdrawal? Is the lifeboat not a tad less seaworthy 
than you should have desired?’ 


‘To an extent these are telling points. There are always unintended 
consequences, the test of statesmanship or seaworthiness is to 
weave them anew into the predetermined pattern, to make the hull 
tighter for the buffeting of the storm. In the matter of the Web Stars, 
we discovered that when you create an absence, something will 
invariably try to fill it, and as certainly as a man marrying his 
mistress, we created a vacancy. Think of the accoutrima and chattels 
of Lineacrux as a sea-shell and the force in the Web Stars as a kind 
of hermit crab. It does us no harm that it — for a time — gives to our 
abandoned habitation an air of continued legitimate occupancy. Mind 
you, we should perhaps be less than flattered than no-one seemed 
able for so long to tell the difference, the blasted thing is barely 
sapient.’ 


‘It ate your Speaker’s mind,’ | Snapped — unusually revulsed — at 
what even for the old men of Lineacrux was a bloodless and 
repellent attitude. 


‘He wasn’t one of us, Scarratt. You can take this egalitarian 
posturing too far. When you have had occasion, in one of your 
human roles, to move house do you care if the next occupant sees fit 
to adjust the décor, or to shoo the stray cats out of the garden?’ 


‘| would care if the cats were tortured,’ | said flushing and 
doubtless making a self-righteous prig of myself. 


‘Indeed. The sentiment does you credit. | can assure you we 
permitted the torment of only simulated cats. Ah, metaphorically 
simulated cats. You surely didn’t think Plautus St Germaine had any 
real existence? He was our construct pre-pre-sessed.’ 


His eyes were old and gleaming and guileless, and | couldn’t judge 
his honesty a damn, or trust a single one of his words to hold its 
meaning or its shape for two sentences together. Now | missed the 
briefing biometric feeds and the psychoanalytic backups that would 
have pitted my House against his at the back of our minds until the 
victor knew with absolute certainty the weaknesses of the 
vanquished other. 


‘| would very much like to kill you,’ | said — surprising myself both 
by saying it out loud, a ridiculously impolitic thing to do, and by the 
sudden spur of hatred | felt for this old man. It was precisely the 
hatred an animal might feel if it could picture and_ picturing 
understand the mind of the designer of the iron trap sprung fast and 
fierce into its leg. 


‘| think it most likely that you will not have to,’ he said, rising to his 
feet. He was older still now, and his robes were as frail as moth’s 
wings. He reminded me of the dusty halls of Lineacrux and its 
broken speaker, and it was far less clear to me that | had spoken to 
anyone real, even now. How would | know? 


‘| have seen the Web Stars in the distant past of the voyage,’ | 
jabbed. ‘What possible use is it to permit them to infect your vessel?’ 


‘Oh try and think, Scarratt, instead of ‘reacting’ to everything. If you 
must be governed so much by ‘biology as metaphor of choice’ you 
could try to follow the reasoning through. Under what circumstances 
might you seek to infect an organism, eh?’ 


‘Inoculation?’ 


‘Not precisely of course, and yet, it’s worth considering. Perhaps a 
better analogy would be driving out one disease with another. Look 
back from here into the night sky of the Million Dead Cities, at the 
light of the Web Stars reaching this memorial bench that bears the 
date of their catharsis. See where the war-novae flare and the Web 
is shot through with fevers? There, long ago, the germs that would 
subsume your command are scalded and die back. Is it not better to 
inherit an old scar rather than to deal with mutiny on the Bridge 
itself?’ 


‘An old man might say so. Perhaps | would rather have fought.’ 


‘That is a very silly piece of posturing, and | am sad to say you 
look to be fully prepared to waste this command as thoroughly as its 
predecessors.’ 


We parted, I’m afraid to say, on bad terms. 


Being thrown off the Bridge wouldn’t kill him, but with any luck it 
would be a while before he bothered me again. It’s a long walk back 
from Mauselopolis or Graveside Vale. He definitely landed near one 
or the other. 


As for me, | walked back to the Bridge and gave the order to dive 
faster into the bottomless Other, to fully enter the Maw. To leave all 
that is. 


Think of the universe for a moment as having three additional 
directions (alterward, paraward, and otherward) all at right angles to 
the ones you know (length, breadth, width and time). This is a 
tremendous oversimplification, but it may help. 


Paraward, we find a sheath of histories which are either eternally 
separate from our own anchored time or which diverge and return to 
it so far in the past, or so far in the future, as to be — functionally — 
eternally separate from it in terms of the noospheres of the Great 
Houses. The physical laws of these universes are identical to ours, 
but all else is different. We call these paraward space-time entities 
‘parallel worlds’. 


Alterward, we find those histories which divert, at crucial or 
innocuous moments alike, from ours. Here are the worlds where a 
toe goes unstubbed, or a vital battle is lost, where the five hundred 
and eleventh hair on a sloth in the forest has gone grey in one world, 
and white in another. Many (perhaps most of these) rejoin the main 
anchored universe as their micro-changes fall away into quantum 
uncertainty. When the million sloths are dead and decomposing, 
what effect will the colour of one hair have had? A few (the 
mathematics contains several high order infinities, so the number 
itself may be high) do not appear to rejoin, either eternally leading 
outside the ‘time-space’ horizon approachable by a normal time-ship, 
or curving back in closed loops longer than our normal ships can 
reach, beyond the futures we can access. We call these alterward 
space-time entities ‘alternate worlds’. 


Perhaps paraward is just a way of talking about extreme alternates, 
and alterward is just a way of talking about probability bundle 
universes. But then there is Otherward. Otherward is Outside 


To Otherward the laws themselves are different, the biodata is 
constituted from other principles. These are universes held on 
separate ‘branes’ in hyperspace, outside the sheath that contains the 
paraward and alterward components of our universe. These are 
beyond the reach of our time-ships, who go mad in the horrors of the 
void between. 


As The Brakespeare eases itself out of our reality, using the 
engineered rupture of the Great Attractor as its point of exit, the 
ship’s flank — all million worlds of it, all two thousand years of it — 
encounters Otherness in one sweeping surge. Instantly (to us here 


on the Bridge) the history the ship is built out of begins to warp and 
creak ominously, like the timbers of a long becalmed ship putting into 
a stormy sea. Instantly, we harvest two thousand years of toil and 
sweat and strangeness. 


First we weather the impact of the minor ‘failed’ universes that 
cluster around ours. Failures only in terms of our own expectations, 
built into our arrogance, that a ‘functionally’ correct universe will 
produce and support complex cultures like our own. In most of these 
dwarf-universes, gravity is too strong, stars age too quickly, even 
faster chemistries cannot cope when complex second-generation 
elements die unborn in the hearts of first-generation stars whose 
lifetimes pass in periods measured in tens of thousands of years. 
Along The Brakespeare’s starboard worlds, we begin and end the 
harvesting of these brief stars. They will feed the time-engines that 
drive data and craft up the spine of the ship, to the Bridge. 


Deciding to celebrate, | ordered the release of all political prisoners. 
The chief-of-staff-on-duty, ‘Poonmaster Sqandor, sucked in his 
breath, as if he was surveying a planetary-antimass torpedo, with a 
rattle in its guts. 


‘There are no political prisoners in the Brigs, My Captain.’ 


‘What?’ | enquired. ‘None at all? | hardly think this is possible in 
a society this large. We do have brigs, do we not? Dungeons and 
oubliettes and maximally re-educative societic experiences?’ 


‘At times,’ he paused. ‘In other eras.’ He bit at his blue-tattooed 
lips. ‘Such things have been necessary, but they are not permitted 
to exist co-temporally with your Formal Captaincy. This..’ - His 
brooding eyes encompassed the universe - ‘is the Bridge, Sir!’ 


‘Indeed. But we are Captain of All The Ages, back to the first 
forging of the keel-stars, and so those other era’s jails, their hells, 
their slave-pits, will gape when | require it. Issue the necessary 
letters-of-release, and have the prisoners brought before me.’ 


‘May | be permitted to ask a question?’ 
‘YOu may.’ 


‘Why do you think you will have time to meet a collection of 
brigands, wastrels, ne’er-do-wells and traitors, when the whole 
Bridge knows the weapons’ galaxies are aflare in the night?’ 


| steepled my fingers and smiled my favourite wry smile. ‘Are you 
familiar with a Royal Progress, ‘Poonmaster Sqandor? We have 
literally all the time in the worlds, provided we chart our course 
accordingly. | will have done my duty before the weapons galaxies 
fire in the teeth of Leviathan itself, | do assure you.’ 


| felt a pleasurable stirring in my groin, one that I’d long missed, at 
scoring a point with this functionary. | motioned for the attention of a 
ship’s lad. ‘Fetch me the Lady Philetes. | fear | have long neglected 
her.’ 


The podgy Sgandor smirked, but | was too busy thinking of the 
voyage to reprimand him. The voyage | intended to make with 
Philetes. Real or not, willing or not, | was losing patience with the 
world, with her, and with the prospect of fighting a fucking giant fish. 
| needed something. A hand on my shoulder in the night. The touch 
of a lip against my ear. A whisper asking me to fulfil a real desire. | 
don’t know if we, if 1, can ever really love, but there have been times 
| have come close, and now they had been left literally a universe 
away. 


‘| will be combining my Royal Progress of the Brigs — my 
harrowing of the Shiphells — with my honeymoon. Have the Bishops 
of the Deep Churches draw up their covenants.’ 


Chapter 17: In which I meet a High Priest and a mermaid, 
confront the Captain of the Cancer Empire, and bid farewell to 
arms. 


There was no way to tell how long | trudged through the mud of the 
dead lake bed towards the twisted city. The mottled parody of a sun 
in the sky never moved. Some perceptual trick masked the true star 
keeping this world from icing over and replaced it with a piece of 
theatrics, a prop spotlight that drained everything in sight of life. The 
vegetation that struggled its way up through the muddy soil and 
decay was knotty and diseased, like the biodata of the men who had 
brought me here. Most of the spectrum had been banished. The only 
visible colours were black, violet, spurl, and winedark. Even when | 
looked at the flesh of my own hand it appeared grey in the diseased 
light of this sickly sun. 


My only measure for the passage of time was the increasing ache 
in my legs as | walked and the hunger gnawing at my belly. By the 
time | reached the shore, both of these had been surpassed by 
thirst. | crawled up the muddy slope to the beach, using the barnacle 
crusted pylons of an old dock for support, and headed for the 
nearest building. It was a simple wooden shack. All | found inside 
were an assortment of tools for tending to the dock. Still | sifted 
through all of it in search of even a half empty biscuit tin or bottle. 
There was nothing to be found though. So | left the shack behind 
and headed inland. 


| stumbled from building to building until finally | found a home with 
some food left in the pantry and a half bottle of wine on the verge of 
turning. My hands were caked in dried mud from the lake bed. | 
found a rag and cleaned them off as best | could before devouring 
my find. The bread was stale and | had to scrape mould from the 
cheese with my shadow blade to render it edible, but no matter. | still 
needed to find water. The wine would only temporarily sate my thirst. 
In the long term, it would return two-fold. 


My immediate needs satisfied, | returned to the street and took the 
time to truly observe my new surroundings. Every surface, be it the 
cobbles of the street or the brick and wood of the buildings, 
glimmered with a damp sickly sheen. It was slick like moss to the 
touch. It was not simply wet; there was an organic component at 
well. It reminded me of the raw biodata refuse that would cake the 
walls of the refineries in Eskalov. 


| continued searching. The farther inland | went, the better 
appointed the dwellings | found. Though they all shared the twisted 
architecture of the place, | could tell that, pre-infection, this had been 
the more affluent part of town. Behind one two-storey home | found a 
water pump. | had to put all my weight on it to get the handle to 
move, and for my trouble | got a slight trickle of water. Still, | 
managed to get enough out of it to clean off my hands and drink a 
couple of handfuls, despite the taste. It was inside this house that | 
found the first bodies. 


Just inside the door, they were arranged on the floor in a row. Two 
children, twins just past their tenth wheel from the look of it. On 
either side of them lay a man and a women, presumably their 
parents. A dark trickle from the corner of each of their mouths 
indicated poison. In a lake-side town like this, it could have been one 
of any number of toxins extracted from the deep. Eel-eye or fernwort 
wouldn't have surprised me. The father had pinned a note to his 
chest. 


“Scarratt forgive us and save our souls.” 


| pitied them, but the note angered me as well. He should have 
fought, | thought, rather than pin his hopes on the false Captain. 


| found other bodies, yes, but those were the only suicides. 
Others, it seemed, had agreed with me. There weren't many, but in 
my explorations | did find the occasional corpse, slashed through the 
neck or chest, left to bleed to death in a gutter. But it still left open 
the question, what had happened to the rest of the people? The 


streets were silent. Not even the barks of strays or the squawks of 
gulls could be heard. 


| came across a temple, fundamentalist Jonahite, like the one my 
mother had taken me to every Tidesday. At the top of the steeple 
hung the four great hooks traditional to the church. There was a 
body impaled on each one. | went inside, determined to find a way to 
reach the top and drag the bodies back inside. Despite what some 
might call my penchant for heresy, there were things which were too 
obscene for me to countenance. My hatred was reserved for 
Scarratt. | still believed in the Voyage. | still believed in the Ship. 


Inside the church, another message waited. It was painted on the 
back wall, behind the altar so none could miss it, in white paint, 
across the mural of the First Sighting of Leviathan, by someone who 
knew he was soon to die. 


“No-one is coming for us.” 


Those uniformed or untainted by my heresy might have mistaken 
this for some cry of abandonment. | knew better, and it burned me 
inside. My campaign had been stolen, taken while | had been 
distracted by Kercovian's lessons and the seductive comforts of life 
on Broadside. My pocket picked. The usurper in turn usurped. In 
response, | lost control and flew into a rage. | stormed up the centre 
aisle, snatched one of the candelabras and flung it at the wall. It hit 
with a loud clang like some dull bell and knocked over a votive stand 
on the way down. The sound of the candle holders cracking and 
shattering on the floor satisfied my anger somewhat, so | took 
another candelabra and hurled it through the nearest window. 


| might have gone on like that for hours, destroying the entire 
building with my bare hands until exhausted, but for the fact that | 
heard something outside. | stayed silent and waited. There were 
shouts. In all my searches | had not found a single living person, but 
now | had drawn attention to myself or, unaware, | had been 
followed. There was no doubt in my mind that it was the warders 
who ran this Brig coming for me. | fled the church and attempted to 


lose myself down the alleyways. The streets were much like the 
buildings that lined them, no straight lines, no even surfaces. | ran as 
fast as | could, unable to discern any pattern or maintain a consistent 
direction on the twisting roads. Every street looked the same, not 
from any uniformity in the architecture, but because in the chaos 
nothing was sufficiently itself to stand out. The only form of 
navigation available to me was to flee from the noise of my would-be 
jailers. 


| paused for breath in an alley once | could no longer hear them. 
There was an iron grate set in the centre of the alley. For the first 
time since | had started running, | thought that | may have a chance 
of escaping this gnarled city. | got to my knees and wrapped my 
hands around the bars to pull them loose. On the other side of the 
bars | saw my reflection. My first thought was that it must be filled 
with water. This notion was dispelled when the reflection spoke. 


‘Did he send you to rescue me?’ it whispered. It was not a 
reflection, and the grating did not cover a tunnel or sewer. It was a 
cell and on the other side of the bars was a priest in bone yellow 
robes and skull mask like mine. He was taller than | and clearly 
older. His whisper was the rasp of a man tormented with thirst. 


‘What?’ | said. ‘No, | landed here, then — ‘ 


‘You have a vessel? Get me out of this cell and I'll take you to the 
Bridge. You will be rewarded.’ 


| shook my head. ‘They took my boat.’ 


‘It doesn’t matter. Get me out of here and | can take you to the 
Bridge.’ 


‘How?’ | asked. ‘I doubt there is anything in this city not under their 
control.’ 


‘Lam the High Priest Nodovekian,’ he gasped. ‘I serve at the right 
hand of the Captain of The Brakespeare, the true Captain, not the 


false Captain of this so-called Empire.’ 


| stopped myself from saying that the Captain he served was 
anything but the true Captain. 


‘There are portals.....throughout.....Brakespeare,’ he continued. 
‘They are how we manage, functions, maintenance. There is one 
here, Gaffspar. | will take you with me, but....fast.....press-gangs find 
you.’ 


When he said this, as if the words themselves conjured them into 
being, | heard the shouting again. | Knew | could not use my shadow 
in the presence of this priest. He served at Scarratt’s side and would 
recognize me immediately as a true member of the Faction. With no 
other option, | tried to pry the bars loose with my bare hands. 
Nodovekian pushed from his side as well, but there was no point. 
The bars were set firmly in the stone and cement; they would not 
move. The shouting grew in volume to the point where | decided | 
had no choice but to abandon Nodovekian and run once more. | got 
to my feet and he mouthed at me from below the grating. 


‘If you make it out of here, go to the Bridge, Port or Starboard side. 
It doesn’t matter. Just to the centre of the outermost mast, there’s a 
nullity hem-lined vault. It will open for any priest. Put a message in 
there that Nodovekian has been captured. They will retrieve it stem- 
wards.’ 


‘How do | get out of the Brig?’ | asked. ‘I cannot even see the walls 
from here.’ 


‘Walls? The Brig is the entire planet.’ 


| had wasted too much time. A looming figure stepped into the 
entrance of the alleyway, taller and wider than any ordinary Jonah. It 
was a press-gang. Five or six ordinary men and women, mimetically 
reduced to a point where they could not function as individuals, 
melded into a single entity. Its appearance changed continuously as 
it moved. Every shift in angle brought a new face to light as others 


slid out of view, its appearance depending on which aspect was in 
sight. As it strode towards me in the alley, | tried to dart past its side 
to the street behind it. It had the aggregate speed of its original 
constituents though and easily snatched me as | passed. | struggled, 
but it had the combined strength of many men as well. My shadow 
stabbed it repeatedly to no avail. It threw me to the ground and when 
my head struck the ground, | lost consciousness. 


| awoke in a cell, different from the one in the alley, a room accessed 
via a thick wooden door. The door had a small window covered with 
a fine metallic screen. It did not admit much in the way of light, but it 
was possible to press against the screen and get an obscured view 
of what lay outside. It was a massive circular space surrounded by a 
ring of seats that ran up out of sight. In the middle was a giant 
throne on a bare wooden floor. A normal man’s legs would have 
dangled like a child’s against its ornate carvings. It reminded me of 
the classrooms of Eskalov where | had wasted most of my youth in 
attempts at alchemy. 


| made several attempts at waking my masked cell mate whom | 
took to be Nodovekian. His bones jutted against what little flesh he 
had left. The burst of activity when he saw me must have used up 
the last of his strength. | returned to the window. Silently every seat 
had filled. Within my limited field of vision alone were over a 
thousand and | had no idea how high this arena stretched. The entire 
city could be there for all | Knew. None of them moved. They sat in 
their seats as if they were dolls that been propped there. It was eerie 
to see so many people gathered in one place and to not hear a 
single sound from any of them, not even the low whispers of 
students before a lecture or the creaking of wood as cramped legs 
shifted position. 


| searched the cell for a sharp edged stone or exposed nail with 
which | could attempt to cut through the screen, but found nothing 
useful. | considered my shadow knife but the risk outweighed any 
benefit. Cutting the mesh would afford me a better look at my 
surroundings but it was too small to permit escape. Besides, there 


was no telling if, outside my sight, | was watched. It was too early to 
show my true nature. 


Then | heard the footsteps. In the absolute stillness that 
permeated the arena, the only other noise was my own breathing. 
That was scarcely competition to the heavy thuds that echoed 
throughout the structure or the laboured creaking of the wooden 
floors. At last, he came into sight, ducking through a doorway on the 
Opposite side. As soon as he was visible, the ringed throng came to 
life. They stood and clapped their hands and shouted exultations. 
Once he passed the doorway, he stood up and his retinue followed. 
They surrounded him and provided me with a sense of scale. He 
stood at least nine feet tall, dwarfing those around him. Even through 
the screen, | could tell he was wearing a simulacrum of the Captain’s 
uniform, though the traditional pea coat was violet instead of blue. 
He took his seat on the throne and held up his hand to the gathered 
audience. They immediately fell as still as they had been when | first 
woke up. 


‘Bring me the prisoners,’ he said. He sounded bored, as if this was 
some quotidian task he was forced into by necessity. 


Four members of his retinue broke away, crossed the floor, and 
opened the door to my cell. All of them, even the creatures that | 
later learned were called giraffes, carried pistols that they aimed at 
me while keeping a safe distance. | Supposed they were not willing 
to chance cutlasses with me again. They did not need to prod me 
forward. | was eager for a chance to get a better look at this ‘Captain’ 
and his surroundings. The first thing | noticed was that the carvings 
on the throne that, from a distance, had seemed similar to those 
covering the Bridge, on closer examination proved themselves to be 
obscene parodies. Yes, they depicted the Ship, the Bridge, and 
Captain Scarratt, but the crew was the walking dead, rotting corpses 
dredged from the sea and Leviathan was depicted as a massive 
woman that a tiny Scarratt was unsuccessfully attempting to mount. 
| must admit | did find that amusing. Frightening in its implications of 
power to reshape and mould, but amusing. 


The Captain’s violet pea coat was scale-skin, as were his trousers. 
His boots were polished to such a fine sheen they appeared almost 
metallic. One could shave in their reflection. What immediately drew 
attention though, was his face. I’d heard tales of raiders weaving lit 
fuses into their beards to intimidate their prey. The Captain’s face 
was completely obscured by a cloud of smoke that rose from the 
upturned collar of his shirt until it drifted away past his peaked cap. | 
continued forward, not wanting to exhibit any fear, and | noticed as | 
got closer that the smoke did not obscure his features, it constituted 
his features. Heavy smoke eyebrows hung over deep-set smoke 
eyes. Smoke lips parted and | could see a toothpick clenched 
between smoke teeth. 


‘Get the toothpick,’ Kercovian’s note had read. The sight of the 
actual object transfixed me for a moment. Kercovian’s warnings had 
been wasted on me, but now | thought | had a chance of salvaging 
the situation if | could only keep my head, in all senses of the word. | 
switched the optics in my mask to those | had used aboard the 
Divine Endeavour. | wished to confirm my suspicions about the 
audience and confirm them | did. They were all as dead as the men 
who had hijacked me. Their knotted and diseased biodata all led 
back to the same place, the Captain on his throne before me. He 
controlled them as puppets, fit only for obedience and worship. 


| saw something else as well. While | was surrounded by dead 
shells, devoid of meaning, the Captain was just the opposite. He 
held no more matter than my shadow; his existence relied solely on 
the perceptions of those around him. Kercovian had taught me of 
such things, these conceptual entities, how they functioned, how 
they were created. He had even told me of a group who had done 
the unthinkable and turned the process on themselves. | knew it 
must be one of them seated in front of me. This was too powerful a 
creature to be some simple mimetic servant. 


‘A priest,’ he said. ‘Though you are just an acolyte, a Jonah, not 
one of those responsible for the well-oiled operation of this Ship like 
your master back there.’ 


| turned to look behind me, for some reason expecting to see 
Kercovian behind me, explaining to me how this was the final test 
and | had failed. It took a moment for me to realise that he was 
referring to Nodovekian, still unconscious in the cell. The mistake 
gave me a small sliver of hope that | might still have a chance of 
striking a deal with this entity. 


‘Lam no acolyte,’ | said. ‘l stand against Scarratt. | Know him to be 
a false Captain. | came here seeking assistance in my mutiny. | can 
see that you are the leader of this uprising. | wish to know your name 
so that | may address you properly.’ 


His smoke-brow furrowed as he took a closer look at me. The 
corners of his smoke lips briefly curled in a frown before twisting 
back into a smile. He shifted the toothpick to the other side of his 
mouth. 


‘My people have strict rules on the dispensing of names,’ he said. 
‘But then again, my people have strict rules for everything from 
flossing to raffles. | suppose it comes from our ancestry in the Great 
Houses, the greatest dispenser and enforcer of rules in the history of 
the cosmos. That's why I’m enjoying this trip so much. Since this 
isn't part of the Spiral Politic we can afford to be a little more lax and 
as I’m the only one of my kind here for now, things are...easier. If | 
were back in Mictlan, | would have had to make a bargain with each 
and every one of these miserable excuses for sentience seated 
around me, but here — ‘ He paused and raised his arms and the 
entire audience got to their feet as one. 


‘Here | just take them. It’s like a day at the sea-side!’ 


He rose from his throne then crouched down so he could get his 
face to my level. His head was massive, each swirling smoky eye the 
size of my own skull. The air between us filled with the smell of 
burning sulphur and saltpetre and | received an extra dose with 
every syllable he expelled from his smoky mouth. 


‘You want to know my name, little Jonah, before | plant my mark 
deep in your biodata and you take your place in these galleries? My 
people call me Lord Dervishage, but your people already had a 
different name ready for me, an identity tailor-made and ready to 
wear. You can call me what they call me, Captain No-one.’ 


| Knew what he was going to say, had known it since I'd seen the 
scrawled warning in the church. Despite this, when he said the 
name, | started to shake. | shook with frustration that the campaign 
on which | had expended so much effort had merely made it easier 
for this abomination to establish a foothold on the Ship. | shook with 
anger that he had usurped the mantle that was rightfully mine and 
wasted it on sordid self-amusement and slavery. | clenched my fists 
and my jaw in an attempt to keep my temper under control. | wanted 
to reach out and throttle him with my bare hands until his smoke- 
eyes bulged from his fuming skull. It would be futile but my pride 
prevented me from allowing what was, in essence, my own creation 
to talk to me in such a fashion. | inhaled deeply, tipped up my skull 
mask, and blew away the cloud of smoke. 


The smoke dispersed like a morning seaside fog before an 
incoming gale. | was unsure what kind of ravaged face | expected to 
see once the smoky mask was gone, but | did not predict the truth of 
the matter. Beneath the smoke was nothing. Indeed, once the smoke 
was gone, the peaked cap and toothpick fell to the floor between us. 
Captain No-one reeled backwards, flailing his arms. | ducked below 
his monstrous reach, reached to the floor and pocketed the dropped 
toothpick. He clutched at his throne to keep from toppling over and 
held onto it while more smoke crept from under his collar and slowly 
collected to reform his features. Without his towering shape 
obscuring my vision, for the first time | got a look at his entourage. 
That was the first time | saw her. 


There were half a dozen guards like the ones who had escorted 
me from my cell. In addition to those were a score of people chained 
to each other and in turn, through the first, chained to a loop of iron 
on Captain No-one’s belt. Now that | had a good look at them for the 
first time, | saw that they remained still and silent, eyes cast 


downward, not because they had been tainted by No-one’s touch, 
but out of fear. They were unmarked. At the very end of the chain 
was the only woman in the group. 


She stood out even from other unmarked prisoners. She shone, 
both physically and mimetically. | could see not just the physical 
chain that bound her to Captain No-one, but the brilliant coruscation 
of the biodata that held her fast to his non-corporeal form. It 
connected the two of them but there was also a thick winding strand 
flowing stem-wards and the thread that led off into her past 
dispersed in a way similar to Kercovian’s but she was not of the 
same anchor-bound people as he. She did not belong in this place. 
Not just the Cancer Empire, she did not belong on The Brakespeare 
itself, and from the whipped-animal expression on her face, she had 
not boarded by choice. 


My childhood in Eskalov had been one of solitude. My mother 
could not spare the coinage to tip travelling storytellers or 
performers. | made several half-hearted attempts to play with the 
other children on the shores of Lake Narrowmere and, in their 
defence, they welcomed me into their games. It was | who could not 
abide their company, even at that early age caught up in the notion 
of rising above my station and learning alchemy. My sole source of 
amusement was the stories that my mother would tell me in the 
evening as our sun dived beneath the shores of the horizon. She 
had a repertoire of fables and songs, remembered from her own 
childhood and embellished in the memory of years passed. There 
was the tale of the Seahorse Carriage and Dagon’s Trench. She told 
me of the Giants who dwell in Midnight’s Lee and she told me of the 
Keckling Folly. 


Among my favourite stories though, was the Fisherman, the 
Mermaid and the Other. The very first time | heard it, scarcely six 
turns of the wheel old, it inspired me to spend my evenings after 
lessons running through the streets, swinging a fallen branch as if it 
were the iron-filled scabbard of the tale and the scrub-brush was 
coral goblins. | asked my mother to tell it to me again the very next 
night and so often after that she grew tired of the tale and would only 


repeat it as a reward for exceptional accomplishments in class or 
volunteering for additional chores. 


Even as | grew older, | would occasionally dream of myself as 
the fisherman, with only one small floating plank left of his tiny boat, 
still determined to defeat the depths themselves if required. As a 
chaste youth, the mermaid’s face was my mother’s. | was a small 
child and she was the only woman in whose company | had spent 
any time. As | grew older and straddled the border between boy and 
man, and other meanings to the fisherman’s love of the mermaid 
were known to me, the face (and indeed the body) of the mermaid 
took a succession of likenesses from the various women of Eskalov 
who | found attractive but unattainable. Eventually, | reached 
adulthood and workaday existence pushed the story and dreams 
entirely from my waking mind. In those infrequent instances where 
the story worked its way back into my sleep, the mermaid was no- 
one | recognized, rather an amalgamation of all those who had come 
before, a perfection impossible to achieve in the real world. 


| Know that this woman was not really that vision of perfection, 
but that is what | saw when | first caught sight of Ella through the 
dissipated haze of Captain No-one’s face and overlaid with the extra- 
dimensional patterns of biodata. | saw her and | knew in that instant 
that | could not merely escape Captain No-one and flee with 
Nodovekian, whose knowledge would get me off of the Brig and 
closer to Scarratt, but that | must rescue this woman not only from 
her current imprisonment but from The Brakespeare itself. Like the 
fisherman from the story, | had been, in turn, hooked and landed. 
While | kept my eyes locked on her, waiting for her to lift her head so 
that she might see me in turn, Captain No-one recovered. His hand, 
twice the size of a normal man’s, grabbed me by the neck and lifted 
me off the ground. 


Now there was fire to go with the smoke. From between smoke 
eyelids licked eyes of pure white-blue flame. He lifted me level with 
his gaze and his eyes flared, filling the arena with light. Emergency 
irises in my mask’s optics closed tight to prevent me from being 
blinded, yet | could still see him. He looked at me and his cloudy 


brow furrowed. The world shifted and | felt myself lowered to the 
floor while the brilliant light streaming from his eyes was kept to bear 
on me. | wondered what he was doing until he started to laugh, little 
puffs of smoke breaking away from his mouth in small ovals with 
every jerk of his head. My confusion lasted until he recovered his 
wits enough to speak. 


‘Those fools are so busy playing dress-up, they haven’t noticed 
that there are genuine acolytes of Paradox aboard their ship. 
Honestly, my little pet to be, | am tempted to let you go just to see 
what kind of havoc you would incite, but | have an agreement to 
honour and an appointment to keep. Besides, I’ve always wanted a 
Cousin for a slave.’ 


The light subsided to a dull glow. Captain No-one’s eyes now 
looked like two glowing embers, though they still burned blue. He 
bent over and stepped closer to me, but made no move to grab me 
again. He drew in so close that | was tempted to try to blow away his 
head again, but | needed him close for my plan, the plan that had 
bubbled to the surface of my thoughts in those moments since 
seeing my mermaid, to work. | felt the cranial pressure as his 
mimetic presence attempted to insinuate itself past the mask’s crude 
barriers and my own trained identity defences. The blood pulsed in 
my ears like the constant flow of an incoming tide. He drew closer 
still, almost touching. His dull ember eyes gave off no real light or 
heat and his body blocked what light there was from the Brig’s failed 
sun. 


| let my shadow flow across my front, deepening the darkness 
between us. Captain No-one’s attention was devoted to defeating 
me mentally. He had no real body to preserve and believed that 
nothing physical could do him harm. Under cover of my shadow, | 
reached into the dimensions of my robes and grabbed the sphere 
that | had taken from Kercovian’s trunk, the sphere that housed the 
teaching cell. | pushed the sphere into No-one’s chest and activated 
it. For a moment, | had to divert my attention from defending against 
No-one’s conceptual attack and instead expend my will on 
preventing myself from being pulled into the cell. In that moment, the 


boundaries of my personality weakened and | thought my gambit 
failed. His raw consciousness pressed against mine, ready to secure 
his strings and siphon off my individuality. 


And then he was gone, along with half of my right arm. 


The teaching cell operated on a combination of dimensional and 
mimetic principles. It pulled in a portion of the world and changed its 
relationship to the rest of reality. It cut off those inside from any 
outside influence and vice versa. While you were in the teaching cell, 
as far as the universe was concerned, you did not exist. 


| felt no pain at first, not because of shock or delayed reaction. 
The truth was that my arm had not been severed. Captain No-one 
was trapped in the cell, where hopefully, cut off from slaves to keep 
him in their thoughts, the idea of him would wither and fade. | had 
done this without being pulled in after him. If my arm had been in the 
affected area it would indeed have been sliced free by the thin 
dimensional walls of the cell. This had not happened though, for | 
could still feel my arm. It had been pulled out of alignment with reality 
but was still attached. When the pain started, it was not the sudden 
flare of physical trauma, but the sting of hundreds of icy needles. 
Whatever dimension my arm now dwelt in, it was cold. 


| glanced to the ground and saw that, despite my physical state, 
my shadow remained intact, including my arm and the shadow blade 
it held. The puppet corpses in the stands of the arena remained still, 
slumped in their chairs, their jaws slack. The prisoners who had 
been chained to Captain No-one were another matter. The end of 
the chain that had been attached to him had dropped loose to the 
floor as soon as the teaching cell had taken him. With their captor 
gone, the prisoners looked up to me in wonder and disbelief. | 
walked past them, accepting their thanks and outstretched hands as 
| went, until | reached the woman at the end of the chain. | could see 
gratitude in her eyes, but it was buried under layers of shock, not just 
the shock of abduction, imprisonment and enslavement. It was shock 
and incomprehension of her entire surroundings, confirmation that 


she had been abducted aboard The Brakespeare for some ulterior 
purpose. | could not leave her behind. 


My shadow blade cut through her chain with ease. | took her 
hand gently but firmly in my own and pulled her back towards the 
prison where Nodovekian still lay unconscious. The other prisoners 
called for me to release them as well, but | ignored them. There was 
no way to know if the teaching cell would hold Captain No-one. 
Indeed, there was no way to know that Captain No-one was the only 
one of his ‘people’ on the Brig. We needed to escape while escape 
was still possible. For that, we would need Nodovekian. 


The prisoners’ gratitude quickly turned to curses as | left the last of 
them behind. Without turning, | called out for them to take their 
guards’ weapons and loose the chains themselves. The woman 
followed me with no resistance. | did not release her hand until we 
reached Nodovekian’s side and | knelt beside him. He was breathing 
and there was no sign of injury to his head. Either he had been 
drugged or had simply fainted from stress, hunger, or exhaustion. | 
hoped it was the latter as | turned to face the woman. 


‘If | cannot wake him, you will have to help me carry him. He 
knows how to get off this world. | will see you safely out of this 
place,’ | said. She nodded. 


‘Your arm,’ she said. 
‘My arm is fine,’ | lied. “You just can’t see it.’ 


| took Nodovekian’s shoulder in my remaining hand and shook 
him while calling his name. When that did not work, | stripped off his 
mask, taking a moment to notice that it was simply a mask and 
lacked any of the modifications of a true follower of Paradox. Under 
the mask, he looked no different than any other old man spending 
his days at the shore picking through the driftwood and shells. | 
slapped his face and shouted his name. His eyes opened slightly 
and he attempted to speak. 


‘No-one,’ he rasped. | told him that No-one was gone and asked 
him if he could walk. He assured us that he could and we helped him 
to his feet. We exited the arena through the door by which Captain 
No-one entered. We stepped lightly, as if any loud noise or sudden 
movement on our part would rouse the crowds. It was a pointless 
effort as the prisoners had by now obtained the guard’s weapons 
and hacked raucously at their bonds and, | saw with some distaste, 
their unmoving captors. Once out of the arena, Nodovekian led us. 
The cantilevered buildings and oblique winding streets all appeared 
the same to me, but he sensed our destination on a more 
fundamental level than ordinary senses. 


| grew anxious, expecting to hear shouting or see a press-gang 
every time we turned a corner, but the streets were empty. We had 
left the entire population of the city lifeless behind us. Our way 
unimpeded, Nodovekian found his goal quickly enough. In an alley 
no different than any other to my eye, he brought us to a doorway 
that looked no different to any other. | cycled through all my optics, 
but saw nothing unusual. Either Nodovekian was in error or this 
portal of his was expertly disguised. He walked through without 
sparing a glance back at me or the woman. | waved her on ahead of 
me. The door to Gaffspar closed behind us and a dozen sailors in 
elaborate uniforms surrounded us, their weapons pointed at our 
heads. 


‘They're with me,’ Nodovekian said. He shoved the sailors aside 
and pointed to two priests in yellow robes behind them. ‘Gaffspar is 
lost,’ he said. ‘Seal the portal.’ 


The cold in my right arm had been growing steadily worse, but | 
had succeeded in ignoring it while occupied with our escape. Now 
the pain was too great. It felt as if | had plunged it through the ice of 
Lake Narrowmere in winter and held it there. Worse still, | felt slight 
nips at my numbing skin. Something was tasting me. | dropped to my 
knees and clutched at the bloodless stump. The woman knelt beside 
me and lowered me the rest of the way to the floor. She looked up at 
Nodovekian. 


‘Help him, damn you,’ she shouted. ‘He saved your life.’ 


‘Take him to the nearest sick bay,’ Nodovekian ordered. Four 
sailors detached from the main group and lifted me from the floor. 
The woman held tightly to my hand and insisted that | was going to 
be fine with as much sincerity as she could fake. | appreciated the 
effort. | turned my head to the portal through which we had escaped 
Captain No-one and the Brig that had once been Gaffspar. The 
priests had finished their work already. The portal was blocked by a 
seemingly ordinary locked door. It bore a sign that read ‘Lading’. 


Chapter 18. SHIPBOARD ROMANCES AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


Memory trace recovered from exhibit A: She smiles as | force 
her down on the bed, thinking that my violence is the 
expenditure of my passion, the outflow of love and, the sign of 
her importance to me. | know it is born from my love for 
another. She is my proxy, my substitute. | always hurt the one | 
don’t love. ‘Entarodora’, | whisper as | cut her throat. 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


Before any great and new crime, even a criminal must pause. 
Before the leap of anti-faith, into the empty void, even a bastard 
must hesitate. But Philetes was so nearly my Ella. Her flesh smelt 
right in the close confines of the Royal Barge, and her signature was 
on the warrant of marriage. In Ship’s law | could have bent her 
across the gunnels and taken her. | could have ordered her tied up, 
her characteristic ultra-violet dresses torn, her biochemistry altered 
to ensure willing compliance. No one would have argued. Well 
maybe Tench or Marshbishop Howarth, but only for form’s sake. 
And yet | Knew she wasn't who | really wanted, and that alone was 
why | came so close to destroying her. | would never have harmed 
Ella, but | might have harmed her simulacrum, her doppelganger, her 
travesty. 


Twice in my tour of the Brigs, | raised my hand to seize hold of her, 
to hurt her. Twice | stayed my hand. | considered leaving her to rot 
in some out of the way corner of The Brakespeare’s histories. 
Chained in a cell under an ocean, to have her dress eaten by fish, 
her bones become coral and be devoured by crown of thorns 
starfish, and be eaten in turn by sharks. Instead | observed her and 
tried to determine whose creature she was. 


She gave me no clue. But when | returned to the Bridge after the 
months of our sour and empty honeymoon (which given the 


unconsummated nature of the marriage was technically in Ship’s law 
already annulled) | found something unlooked for awaiting me. 


Lord Nodovekian, one of the agents of my control, spread 
throughout the ages of the ship — who had been investigating a 
disturbance in the Starboard Seas — had returned with tales of 
strange victories, an armless ugly man, and a woman the splitting 
image of the Lady Philetes. The moment before he began to 
describe her, | Knew this was my true love. 


That night, | took my first woman by force. 
She cried from her lying false eyes that looked so like Ella’s. 


By the morning, | had marked her sufficiently that the resemblance 
was no longer confusing to me. 


No, not the Lady Philetes, one of the fashion struck wannabes of 
the Outer Court, a woman disguised as a disguise, a self-selected 
sacrifice. She had hunted me for days. As if that excused me. | 
rewarded her family and her with honours and told myself this was 
only buying the time of a whore, but | knew it was different. When 
she left me, bleeding, but straight backed, | felt sickened. 


Committee Notes: Can we take Scarratt’s account at face value 
here? Earlier he indicates he thinks himself free of interaction 
with the Great Houses, but he must have known that later 
circumstances might - as they in fact did — enable a full update 
to his type 91 timeship from his memories, and indeed, the 
recovery of the memories from Exhibit A. Given this, what is 
the probability that this skimmed over admission reflects a real 
attack not on an ill-defined third party but on Agent Philetes? 
Her reticence in ancillary briefing re these matters is also 
noteworthy. What is she not telling? Memory traces 
associated with this recollection stream additionally appears to 
contradict the supposed obsessions of Scarratt at this time. Is 
it possible this is a false or artificially induced memory? 


The morning after, | armoured myself in the full regalia of my office, 
and it was as Ship Captain Scarratt that | ordered the Bridge made 
ready to receive my queen. | ordered Philetes to attend me, and 
made my apologies to her, while preparing her to act as bonds- 
maiden to her new Mistress. | stumbled over words I’d never 
thought to say, feelings | couldn’t understand. Was | sorry | had left 
her untouched, while resorting to another? Was she? | could make 
no judgement from the evidence of her cool voice and distant eyes. 
‘My Love has been found,’ | told her, ‘Concealed on The 
Brakespeare by enemies or powers ranged against me. | don’t yet 
know the details. But | know that this diminishes your burdens, as | 
will not now be tempted to trespass against you.’ Even as | saidita 
desire to have both her and Ella, to set them in competition naked, to 
have them sate each other while | watched, to taste each mouth in 
turn and to compare them, as two vintages from the same vineyard, 
came over me. | dismissed her, lest it grow too great. My hands 
were shaking. This would not do. 


You will think me a little mad perhaps, but a culture, however 
artificial, projects its own weight upon those who visit it. In my 
private chamber athwart the Bridge | took down the sacred book of 
Izaak and, opening it three times at random, read the text that the 
Jonahites revered. | read: 


‘When he left the rest of his disciples, and chose only three to bear 
him company at his Transfiguration, that those three were all 
fishermen. and ‘When they lie upon the top of the water, look out 
the best Chub, which you, setting yourself in a fit place, may very 
easily see, and move your rod, as softly as a snail moves.’ and 
finally, ‘And so, whether this were a Salmon when he came into fresh 
water, and his not returning into the sea hath altered him to another 
colour or kind, | am not able to say; but | am certain he hath all the 
signs of being a Trout, both for his shape, colour, and spots; and yet 
many think he is not.’ 


A little time with the Captain’s Library provided me with the Jonahite 
Church’s exegesis of each passage. 


The first was an obvious citing of earlier scripture, the Church’s 
two Older Testaments having been lifted up and bound into the 
Fisherman’s Testament. The second was an _ evangelical 
exhortation to the faithful as to how to approach a certain sort of 
unbeliever. Neither seemed useful to me, whether as guidance or 
condemnation, but the third... The Great Trout was an emblem of 
Leviathan, the suggestion that it was a creature not originally native 
to its domain but one which had changed as it came to reside in it. 
That image could apply to me — as | became native to The 
Brakespeare. It could also apply to The Brakespeare and its 
cultures as the Other washed on the shores of all its worlds. We 
were surely changing, but | could not feel certain what we were 
becoming. | was afraid that in me, the changes were for the worst. 


Despite my summons Ella did not come to me. After a long 
afternoon, a nervous Nodovekian shuffled into my presence, 
perspiring into his formal ruff, to bring a hand written letter on stiff 
flax parchment. ‘Most noble Captain Scarratt...’ it began.‘Cogniscent 
as | am of the great honour you bestow upon me, by seeking that | 
take a place beside you at the Bridge of the Worlds, | am a humble 
and retiring woman who has been taken against her will from times 
strange to this and perhaps more barbarous than you know. It is 
kind of you to reach out your great hand to protect me who am 
without help but for your good graces. But | have been shocked and 
troubled by the uncouth treatment | have received at other hands 
and | want only to rest. Grant me time to recover my wits and my 
manners my Lord and | will then come before you. In due time and 
thank you for your courtesy.’ 


It was carefully worded, and it wasn’t by her. Already she had 
found allies or been adopted by some faction of the court or the 
Jonahite Church. | thought it was likely it was the latter seeing in her 
an alternative to Philetes, a celestial rather than an infernal Venus. 


| smiled at Nodovekian who quaked. ‘Tell me about her escort,’ | 
said, ‘tell me about the ugly man.’ 


He considered. ‘Young, got caught up in the Cancerous 
Doldrums, stood up to the Pirate King. Has potential. Crippled of 
course, but even so.’ 


‘He couldn't be a plant?’ 
‘Captain?’ 


‘Well your escape was well managed. Too well managed some 
might think. What if he was part of the puppetry, what if she and he 
have been sent here to attack us? What if she’s innocent and he’s 
an assassin, only waiting for me to shake him warmly by the hand, 
before he kills me with the one that isn’t there?’ 


He gaped at me. 


‘Well he was dressed as a Priest of Paradox wasn’t he? | wonder 
that you didn’t report that.’ 


‘He’s not a Priest; his biology isn’t in Crockford’s. There’s no 
record of him having formerly avowed a faith. He’s got a would-be- 
holy attitude and a mask. His mother probably screwed a mendicant 
in the backwoods and he inherited the helm.’ 


‘So what does his biology tell you, can you trace him?’ 


He looked relieved I'd at last hit on something he had thought to 
check out. ‘Midway down the leftside of Ship history. A lake-dweller 
from one of the Processing worlds. Maybe Pontifrax, or 
Narrowmere. But he must have travelled some, his accent ain’t 
pure Lakekin.’ 


He added a doleful twang to his Bridgeonian accent. 


‘Find jobs for him. Heal him. Flatter him. Separate them. If you 
can, gain his loyalty. If you can’t gain it — at least test it. | want him 
to come before me eagerly. An Ensign perhaps, at my right hand. 
See to it.’ 


| watched him gathering himself to scuttle off and, as if by an 
afterthought, changed my pronouncement. ‘No, not an Ensign, if 
he’s a half-Priest set Howarth on him. It'll be interesting to see how 
they interact and it'll give Howarth something to do when he’s not 
planning to have the Lady Philetes thrown overboard.’ 


They say that when the last people of Port and Starboard finished 
the Bridge between their worlds, when they shifted the last re-spun 
mass of their original home planets into place, after they imploded 
their own aging suns and bound them to either end for use in 
steering, they waited for the Captain to appear and lead them into 
the greater seas. They waited and no Captain appeared. They 
waited millennia and the continuing absence gnawed at their belief 
and self-worth. Sub-cultures developed and, feeling abandoned and 
dejected, they splintered away and wandered through the 
superstructure, convinced they could find the Captain or, failing that, 
some sort of redemption. Continents were lost to zealots who 
preached of the need for sacrifice and left only abandoned cities 
stained with blood. Even wars were fought between groups over the 
meaning of a leaderless Bridge. If you search long enough, you can 
find the ruined battlefields, full of half-buried desiccated corpses, in 
the dark-unused corners of the Bridge. 


Outside, The Brakespeare’s stars reached the end of their 
natural lives. Some flared in great explosions, presumably triggered 
by stem-ward orders and channelled into the weapons systems, but 
most merely grew dark and cold. The cultures of the worlds that had 
circled those stars abandoned their past and made their new homes 
on the Bridge. They lived. They worked. They raised families, 
generation after generation labouring to ensure that the Bridge would 
be the perfect final artefact of their collective existence, worthy of the 
voyage, the hunt, and the Captain. And then one day, the faithful 
were rewarded. 


Fortunately, | was able to take a short cut. 


Unlike the hospitals and sanatoriums | had seen before, the sick bay 
was outfitted with private rooms for its patients. | woke up alone, in 
the dark, unable to feel my shoulder. As soon as | stirred, the ceiling 


glowed a soft yellow. | tried to lift my arm but it was too heavy, far 
heavier than it should have been considering that close to half of it 
was lost. Instead, | had to lift myself with the other arm in order to get 
a look. The end of my right arm had been fitted with some kind of 
metal cap. Half a dozen tubes and cables ran from the cap to a small 
metal cabinet next to my bunk. The door to my room opened and a 
medic stepped in. He crossed the room to my side, but paid no 
attention to me. He devoted his attention to examining the metal 
cabinet. 


‘What is this on my arm?’ | asked. He turned to me and gave me 
the most insincere smile | had ever seen, more patronizing than 
even my teachers back in Eskalov. 


‘Lord Nodovekian has insisted on the finest treatment for you,’ 
he said. It was not merely insincerity | saw in his face; it was 
jealousy. He resented treating someone he saw as beneath his 
normal notice. It was not an attitude | was accustomed to as a priest 
amidships. 


‘What is on my arm?’ | repeated. The medic sighed. He thought 
me too backward to understand any explanation he could give me, 
but | made it clear through my tone and steady gaze that | would not 
let the matter rest. 


‘Your forearm had been pulled overboard. It extended into the 
outer-dimensional seas. In addition to the physical damage from that 
kind of exposure, parasites were burrowing into your flesh. Given 
enough time, they would have used your arm to breach the hull and 
infest the Ship. We had to amputate. But as | said, you’re a lucky 
Jonah. Lord Nodovekian has taken an interest in you. The device on 
your arm is knitting you a new arm at the cellular level. AS soon as 
it’s finished and you have recovered your strength, we’re to send you 
to the Captain’s Quarters for a meeting with Lord Nodovekian. | 
understand that Captain Scarratt himself might be there.’ 


There was no mistaking the envy in his voice, and little wonder. | 
doubted that any of the sailors had told him of the circumstances that 


had led to me being brought in. No-one on the Bridge, save possibly 
the woman | rescued, had seen me lose my arm. At that thought, all 
worry about my arm ceased. 


‘There was a woman as well,’ | began. 


‘Yes,’ he said. ‘We took a look at her but all she was suffering 
from was hunger and exhaustion, a great deal of culture shock. 
She’s with Lord Nodovekian. I’m sure you'll see her again once 
you’re finished here. Which will come sooner if you rest and let 
yourself heal.’ 


He twisted a dial on the machine and exited the room, closing the 
door behind him. It was a small room with stone walls, painted white. 
There were two doors, the one the medic had used and one left 
open revealing a privy. There was a window opposite the entrance 
but the blinds had been lowered so nothing could be seen from the 
bed. The only furnishing in the room was a small bureau on the 
opposite wall. On top of it were my robes, neatly folded, with my skull 
mask sitting on top. | had worn the mask for so many years that | felt 
blind without it. If not for the machinery linked to my arm, | would 
have got up and retrieved it. 


Even as | thought this, | yawned. | tried fighting the sensation. It 
wasn’t merely from lack of rest. My head was getting cloudier by the 
minute; my eyes weighed down by anchors. This wasn’t just due to 
the trials | had been through. The cabinet was doing more than 
remaking my arm. | was being drugged. | muttered a curse to the 
medic as | once again lost consciousness. 


| doubt he drugged me for any sinister motives; he just preferred 
to not have to deal with me. Every so often, | roused enough to crack 
Open my eyes and catch a glimpse of the room. Most of the time, it 
was empty. Sometimes, | caught a glimpse of a medic but | was 
never awake long enough or clear enough to tell what they were 
doing. Once, | thought | saw Kercovian at the foot of my bed, but | 
dismissed it as a delusion. When | dreamt, | dreamt of No-one, and 
drowning. 


When | finally did wake, the machine was gone and my arm was 
restored. It was pink and soft, like the arm of some giant infant. The 
machine had restored the hair as well, but finer that it had been. | 
held my hand up for a closer inspection. It was smooth and mostly 
lineless. All the calluses and scars | had picked up from years of 
labouring, first in the alchemical laboratories, then my travels with 
Kercovian, had been erased. | flexed the fingers. It functioned just as 
my old arm, but it had no history. It appalled me. Had it not been for 
the grinning medics on either side of my bed, | might have attempted 
to cut it off again. Instead, | smiled back at them and thanked them 
for their help. They told me that, now | had recovered, | had been 
summoned to the Captain’s Quarters. 


A priest entered the room. His vestments filled the same 
silhouette, but they were far gaudier than those worn by the simple 
priests | had Known, and then been, my entire life. The yellow of his 
robes was brighter, the edges embroidered in gold thread. He wore 
boots polished to a bright shine and matching gloves. His mask was 
the skull of some large fish with multiple rows of tiny dagger-like 
teeth. The surface of the bone had been intricately engraved with 
patterns and symbols. Some of the engravings had been inlaid with 
precious metals and the occasional jewel. He carried a small 
wooden trunk in his arms, about a quarter the size of a steamer 
trunk. He laid it on the bunk next to me and opened it. Inside was a 
set of clothes similar, though not as fine | noted, to his. 


‘Lam Howarth,’ he said. ‘I have been instructed by High Priest 
Nodovekian with escorting you to the Captain’s Quarters. He sends 
these vestments.’ 


Howarth and the medics left me alone to change. Thanks to a 
life on my feet, | appreciated the boots the most, and | was thankful 
for the gloves so that | could cover my newborn arm. A quick 
inspection showed that the new mask was enhanced in a similar 
fashion to my own, but lacked the extras Kercovian and | had added 
over the years. The ornately embroidered robes simply felt wrong 
and lacked the extra dimensions of my own. When | called for 


Howarth to enter, he paused when he saw that | had chosen my own 
robe and mask. 


‘Father Nebaioth,’ he said. | failed to correct him. ‘You will be 
travelling with me to the Captain’s Quarters. You will be meeting with 
Nodovekian possibly the Captain himself. You should wear suitable 
clothing.’ 


‘Lam but a simple priest from amidships. | am only a simple 
man. These vestments,’ | said and motioned to the elaborate clothes 
| had discarded, ‘are too elaborate for me.’ 


‘As you wish, Father,’ he said. He replaced the robe and mask in 
their box and motioned for me to follow him out of the room. We 
walked through hallway after hallway lined with doors. Most were 
closed. Through the open doors, | caught fleeting glimpses of rooms 
exactly like the one where | had been kept. | had taken a glimpse out 
the window while | had been getting dressed. My room had been 
several stories up, but we were able to leave without using any 
stairs. With my optics, | could see how the interior spaces had been 
folded inside the building to make this possible. 


When we exited, | looked behind me at the sickbay. | had to 
crane my neck to see the top. It was far taller than the towers on 
Broadside, its wall shone like black glass. The sky overhead had an 
eerie tint and swam with odd shadows from the roof far above. But 
for that strange sky and the size and style of the buildings, it looked 
like Truetide. When this thought came to mind, | knew that there was 
something | wanted to do immediately. 


‘On our way to the Captain’s Quarters, would it be possible to 
see the descendants of Broadside?’ | asked. 


‘That is where you are from?’ Howarth asked eagerly. 
‘Yes,’ | lied. 


‘It is possible,’ he said. ‘On the way isn’t actually an issue.’ 


The Bridge was too large to travel by any normal means. One 
could set out on foot as a young man at one end and die of old age 
long before traversing even a hundredth of its span. Even a 
conveyance like the carts Kercovian and | had used on our visit or 
the more advanced one that Howarth had waiting for him outside of 
the sickbay couldn’t manage those distances. The Bridge, like the 
rest of The Brakespeare, was laced with hatches allowing quick 
access to the different areas of the Ship, quick enough access to 
allow for my requested detour. We travelled a short while in the cart 
to one of these hatches, a stone wall with an empty void at its centre. 
The stone at the edges of the hatch rippled and ebbed over the void. 
Liveried masters-at-arms stood to either side. After a quick word with 
them, Howarth took the entire cart through the hatch. 


Though the buildings on the other side bore more resemblance 
to the others | had seen on the Bridge than their ancestry, | still 
recognized certain architectural continuities with Broadside. The 
towers were trimmed with dark wood rather than constructed entirely 
out of it and, though they were constructed of materials that no 
longer required the support, the buttresses remained. | caught a 
scent in the air and told Howarth to stop the vehicle. Beneath the 
everyday noise of people working and machinery humming | heard a 
dull roar, the kind of low noise one feels at the nape of the neck. | 
followed the noise to its origin and was delighted to find my suspicion 
correct. 


As the people of Broadside faced the end of their world and the 
necessity of migrating, along with all the other planets, to the Bridge, 
they were faced with the decision of what to take with them. They 
brought the fruits of their labour, the otherstuff, the charts they had 
compiled, the data the testers had retrieved and analysed from the 
deep seas beyond Ship’s edge. They brought their heirlooms and 
works of art that venerated the voyage and ‘Captain.’ They brought 
their holy relics. Even with all that, and though they revelled in taking 
their place on the Bridge, serving the voyage, they knew a part of 
them would miss their home. So they brought the thing about their 
home that meant the most to them. 


They brought their seas. 


From my perspective, | had left Broadside just a fortnight before, 
but the Bridge itself radiated the millions of years of history that had 
gone into it and added a feeling of distance. It was like | had slept 
those millions of years and was just now waking. The sea was 
speckled with small boats, a mixture of pleasure and fishing craft. | 
knew | did not have time to join them. It had occurred to me during 
the trip there that, after the meeting, Nodovekian might just decide to 
thank me and put me back amidships. | vowed to myself that | would 
find a way to stay on the Bridge which | had worked so hard and for 
so long to attain, and one day | would sail the seas inside it as | 
planned to sail the Ship itself. 


After Broadside, | allowed Howarth to take me straight to the 
Captain’s Quarters. The trip involved passing though several more 
hatches. In between, | saw snippets of the cultures that had 
developed here at the stem of time. There were villages of wood and 
stone, cities of crystal and obsidian, merchants, fisher folk, and 
barracks full of military. Most would never need to travel through the 
hatches that we flitted through one after the other. | even caught a 
brief glimpse of a line of data mauls and was reminded that the 
descendants of Eskalov and the other people of the Nine Lakes 
would be here as well, though | had no desire to see them. 


Four Quarters surrounded the Wheelhouse and the Captain’s 
Palace therein. We entered through the Quarter of the Anchor, home 
to the priesthood. As a youth in Eskalov, when | thought of priests, | 
thought of skull masks, yellow robes, and my father. | was aware that 
there were other beliefs. The Jonahites were accepted as the default 
around the Nine Lakes and met weekly in their chapel, but they 
lacked true fervour and, in comparison to the secrets promised by 
Paradox, were frankly rather dull. The streets of the Quarter of the 
Anchor were filled with priests and their acolytes, of all sorts of 
denominations and variations, most of which | had never seen 
before. | could only guess at the meanings of the symbols that 


adorned their vestments and what words might be contained in the 
books they carried. | had expected to find that the peoples of the 
voyage would be united in the presence of their Captain, but it 
seemed the opposite had happened. A side effect, no doubt, of 
Scarratt’s character, or lack thereof. 


Even with the cart, a faster conveyance than the one Kercovian 
and | had used on our previous visit, the trip through the Quarter 
took hours. Howarth explained to me that there are no hatches 
inside the Captain’s Quarters to maintain the spatial integrity 
surrounding the Wheelhouse. It did not bother me. | had spent most 
of my life attempting to reach this place and appreciated the 
Opportunity to enjoy it for a short while before beginning my mutinous 
Campaign anew. 


There was as much variety in the architecture as there was in the 
people. Yes, there were dwellings and shops, but nearly every other 
building was a chapel or temple of some description. | caught sight 
of more than one with a skull adorning the lintel, but they were 
smaller, non-descript buildings, especially in comparison to the 
gaudy cathedrals erected by the Jonahites. The Jonahite cathedrals 
were massive towers, their steeples lost to the clouds, finished in 
iridescent nacre, shining in constant flowing colours and marked with 
statuary of Leviathan breaking the surface of the Great Sea at each 
corner. Other denominations’ places of worship were marked by the 
Great Wheel or Harpoon or Scarratt. | saw one building wrapped ina 
web of knotted rope work that Howarth explained was devoted to 
something called the Rigging-Veda. 


People travelled on foot and in carts similar to the one Howarth 
and | were using. | saw serpentine lines running on multiple levels, 
weaving their way around, sometimes straight through, the towers. 
Some of the lines dove beneath the deck. As we rode deeper into 
the Quarter, we could see the Wheelhouse. Howarth pointed it out to 
me when its peak first appeared on the horizon, partially obscured by 
the towers that surrounded us. He needn't have bothered. | could tell 
it was the Wheelhouse immediately. It was the only tower coloured 
Captain’s blue. Such was its size, it soon loomed over all other 


structures even though we were still hundreds, if not thousands, of 
leagues away. 


As we drew closer to the Wheelhouse, the quarter narrowed. At 
the edge of my vision | could see glimpses of the others on my 
periphery, the Quarter of the Harpoon to starboard and the Quarter 
of the Sextant to port. | wondered how long it would take us to reach 
the Wheelhouse and my appointment within, but Howarth stopped 
the cart in front of a massive squat building of dark granite. 


‘| thought | was going to meet with Nodovekian?’ | asked. 


‘This is the central diocese for our order,’ Howarth said. ‘I’m to 
show you to your room. Nodovekian will call on you when he is 
ready.’ 


Howarth led me down dozens of winding corridors of plain stone, 
lined with steel doors. Despite the size of the building, its interior 
spaces had been folded much like the sickbay’s, though it was hard 
to tell if this was to fit in more rooms or to make it difficult for those 
not initiated into the order to navigate. Even with my mask on, | had 
difficulty. We stopped at a door and Howarth told me to take off my 
glove and place my hand on its centre. | asked which hand, but he 
said that it did not matter. Loathe to use the newborn arm, | removed 
my left glove and placed my palm on the door. | felt a brief flash of 
heat, as if | had waved my hand over a candle. The door swung 
open. 


‘It's keyed to your biodata now,’ Howarth said. ‘It will only open for 
you.’ 


Howarth motioned for me to enter. | walked through the door and 
saw a room walled in the same dark stone as the hall. It was lit by a 
couple of sconces similar in shape and brightness to the one 
Kercovian had carried with him. The floor was covered with a rug 
embroidered with the image of Leviathan. The only furniture was a 
padded bench and a small table. The walls were bare but for a pair 


of ornamental plates embedded on the far wall. It was the austere 
cell one would expect for our order and suited my needs just fine. 


‘You should get some rest before Nodovekian calls,’ Howarth said. 


He left, closing the door behind him. | wanted to ignore his advice 
and go out into the streets of the quarter, find out as much as | could, 
and take a moment to revel in attaining the Bridge. Yet | knew he 
was right. My joints were stiff from sitting still for so long. | was used 
to spending my days on my feet, walking through the towers of 
Truetide and amongst the docks. Even with all the time | had spent 
asleep during my convalescence | still found myself stifling a yawn. 
There would be time, | told myself. | reclined on the bench and was 
asleep in seconds, still in my mask and robes. 


‘You must have been quite tired,’ the voice said. 


| startled awake. Across from the bench, on a chair that had not 
been there when | had fallen asleep, was a man in the robes and 
mask of Paradox. His vestments were even more ornate than 
Howarth’s, with glittering crystalline teeth replacing the skull’s 
Originals. He sat, leaning to one side, with his elbow resting on what | 
recognized as the chest Howarth had brought to my room in the 
sickbay, which now sat on the small table. He raised his hands. 


‘| apologise for startling you,’ he said. 
‘| was told that only | could open the door,’ | said. 


‘That’s mostly true,’ he said. ‘But | am the High Priest of this order. 
All doors open to me.’ 


‘Nodovekian?’ 


He nodded. 


‘Howarth tells me your name is Nebaioth. Thank you for your 
assistance.’ 


| got up from the bench and bowed. He motioned for me to sit 
back down. 


‘Why aren’t you wearing the robes and mask | sent you?’ 
Nodovekian asked. 


‘lL am but a simple priest,’ | replied, repeating what | had told 
Howarth. ‘I’m not worthy.’ 


‘It doesn’t matter if | say you are. Besides, tomorrow you'll be 
taken to the Wheelhouse to meet with the Captain. In a sense, the 
robes and mask do not honour you. You wear them to show honour 
and respect to the Captain and the officers. Do you understand?’ 


| nodded, though | was repulsed at the idea of showing honour 
and respect to Scarratt. Nodovekian continued. 


‘You can wear what you like when you’re on the rest of the Bridge, 
but when you’re in the Wheelhouse, you dress appropriately.’ 


‘The rest of the Bridge?’ | asked. ‘I will be staying?’ 


‘You've been exposed to the Cancer Empire, young Nebaioth. We 
can't just send you back amidships. Besides, | feel you will be an 
asset to me here, and this is an environment where we need all the 
assets we can get.’ 


Nodovekian clapped his hands on his knees and rose to his feet. 
He listed slightly and | moved quickly to steady him. Once he had 
gained his footing, he picked up the box and touched one of the 
ornamental plates on the wall. A section of the wall flickered off, 
revealing a doorway. He led me down a hall to a bedroom larger 
than any apartment | had seen. The bed frame and bureau were 
both ornately carved dark wood, inlaid with bone and pearl. The bed 
itself was large enough to sleep nearly everyone at my former 


lodging house in Eskalov. There were no windows visible on the 
outside of the building, but one wall of the room was translucent from 
this side and looked out over the Quarter of the Anchor and some of 
the Quarter of the Sextant as well. Nodovekian placed the box on the 
bureau. 


‘As | said before, you must have been quite tired. You didn’t even 
make it past the reception room before falling asleep. Farewell, 
Nebaioth. | will see you tomorrow morning. Welcome to the Bridge.’ 


Chapter 20. RUMOURS AND HEADACHES 


Memory trace recovered from exhibit A: “The Parable of 
Dagon’s Mirror” CULTURAL BACKGROUND. 


During the period of the Twin Popes, when the Dagonic Church was 
split over the sanctity of the Conch of Mingols, the Fisherman’s Ring 
was in the hands of Pope Obediah X, and the red slippers were on 
the feet of Pope Ahab VI, who in their Cardinality and pre-ordinal 
names were brothers. Then it happened in this way, that Obediah’s 
priests acquired a certain mirror which it was said would show him 
the actions of his brother. For a time the seashell encrusted mirror 
worked as the mysterious yellow clad woman who had supplied it 
had said. Each day as he observed it Obediah saw the secret 
councils and the diplomatic thrusts of his brother even as they were 
conceived whether they be in lead-lined chambers or in the hidden 
cloisters. Then one day as he watched, he saw the woman in yellow 
bring a mirror to his brother’s audience chamber, and Obediah could 
not look away as Ahab looked into this mirror to see his brother, 
looking at him, looking at him, looking at him, looking at him. It is 
said in the end the next Pope walled up both brothers and both 
mirrors so transfixed were they, and thus was the Church made 
whole again. 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


The man called Nebaioth intrigued me. | wondered at his name. 
Nebaioth was the son of Ishmael, and Ishmael — aside from his 
biblical role — was the only survivor of the hunt for the Great White 
Whale: Moby Dick. | wondered if he’d been named deliberately as 
a threat or a provocation. And while | wondered | set my spies — for 
every successful Captain must have his eyes and ears about the 
ship — to watch him, and to watch her, and to watch the people | set 
to care for them, and to control them. One thing was certain, his 
knowledge of the Cancer Empire would have to be tightly restricted, 


and if he had any purchasable loyalty | wanted it to have been 
bought by me. 


‘This is intolerable,’ Howarth fumed, ‘Not even the Captain can order 
that a lake-brat be made a True Priest in a night.’ 


‘Be at peace, Hierophant, I'll have him in my retinue where | can 
keep an eye on him, and where he can’t do much harm. As for 
Scarratt, remember what the book says ‘the great old Trout is both 
subtle and fearful, and lies close all day, and does not usually stir out 
of his hold, but lies in it as close in the day as the timorous hare does 
in her form.’ 


‘Yes, yes, ‘And you must fish for him with a strong line, and not a 
little hook,’ \’m surprised you waste time batting scripture back and 
forth between us Nodovekian. You know this is the first real crack in 
Scarratts armour. He’s taking on himself the rights of the 
Priesthoods, we can use that as a lever against him, to restore the...’ 


‘Keep some ambitions to yourself, Howarth. There’s no-one to 
restore. And that’s not a pun, damn you, don't flash your teeth at 
me.’ 


‘There’s always something to restore. If not the Primeval 
Captain of myth, what’s wrong with a theocrat at the helm? Better 
that, than a man who thinks with the contents of his trousers.’ 


‘The Bridge Years are not the Midship’s Ages, Howarth, we can’t 
just declare a man a heretic and burn him in a Lobster Pot, and we’d 
never have been able to burn the Captain, even then.’ 


‘It’s having to be nice to him, as much as anything, | resent.’ 


‘You resent being nice to anyone, Howarth, it’s practically your 
personality.’ 


‘At least | haven’t a daughter for him to sniff around]’ 


‘Ah, we’re back to Scarratt are we? I’ve seen no signs of restless 
romanticism in our young Nebaioth.’ 


‘There, you might be surprised’ 


‘Don't tell me he made a pass at you, he must have been 
desperate.’ 


‘Bitch,’ but for the first time Howarth sounded at ease. ‘I take my 
vows seriously as well you know. But he’s been making enquiries 
about the Lady Ella.’ 


‘Now there we have a genuine problem.’ 


‘Scarratt’s desires? Let him and this half-priest kill each other in 
the duello for all | care.’ 


‘That Scarratt and the Lady Philetes are married. Bonded in the 
eyes of the Ocean. Joined by contract and linked by Ring.’ 


Howarth shrugged. ‘Get an annulment drafted, | get the 
impression she wouldn’t contest it. What sort of a marriage has she 
had harrowing the Brigs and the Cells of the Deep Past?’ 


‘That was actually more subtle than you might have given Scarratt 
credit for. Have you looked at the Window of Saint Circe in the Great 
Chapel recently?’ 


Howarth stood up. ‘Show me,’ he demanded. 


They made their way across the plaza of that part of the Bridge 
dedicated to their Church, and in the cool green light of the 
Cathedral's great candles, Howarth looked up into the eyes of the 
great icon, and met the ironic gaze of the Lady Philetes. ‘He gave 
her the keys of life and death, and the power of judgement. He let 
Her enact justice as She wished, and by Her mercy She touched 
many lives. And those people talked, and wrote and in some cases 
painted, and then one day — when the wave of change in deep time 
reached criticality, | came in here and there She was.’ 


‘Nodovekian...,’ Howarth, said, softly, ‘| can’t remember the 
face the Saint used to have. | can only remember the awe we felt 
when the Captain revealed his Holy Bride to us.’ 


‘The original? She transmogrified the sailors of the False Ship into 
the swine they truly were. She saved the Primordial Captain of Myth 
from his own folly. By the old accounts she was a hideous polyp, 
but very Holy, but that’s not important. It isn’t what’s lost but what 
Scarratt’s put in its place. Himself and people he controls.’ 


‘You think he controls her?’ 


‘| think he thinks he does, or can, or why would he give her such 
stature?’ 


‘So if she felt herself being supplanted?’ 
‘Perhaps. Is there someone you could trust to talk to her?’ 


‘Sister Ursula is in charge of her hand maidens. She reports to me 
on her movements. The Lady Philetes has been seeing ghosts 
apparently.’ 


‘Really? Assuming that to be a mental aberration, it may speak to 
us of fragility. If you were Scarratt desiring Ella, and this fragile 
Philetes whom you had in a moment of weakness permitted to be 
exalted at your right hand, stood in your way?’ 


‘| might take steps.’ 


‘Given that, a fragile minded person might seek the assistance of 
others in the avoidance of their footfalls...Aamm? It might not even 
matter if no steps were being taken, providing their echoes fell 
sufficiently leadenlly.’ 


‘I'll see to It.’ 


‘See that you do. As for me, | have the odious task of acting as 
Scarratt’s panderer, taking his expression of undying affection to the 


new icon. | am to be her Sister Ursula it appears and listen to her 
prattle of ghosts. When Scarratt’s base desires distort her mind, of 
course’ 


Unmasked, Howarth’s fishy expression — which had served him 
well in his role as the Churches’ Ambassador to the Dagonite 
heresiarchs — split into a grin. ‘It is uncanny isn’t it how one 
resembles the other, they could be sisters, or reflections. Do you 
know the story of Dagon’s Mirror?’ 


‘’m not up on the babbling of the lesser cults, is it in anyway 
actually relevant?’ 


‘It suggests a form of pressure we could bring to bear on someone 
fragile minded, in the very presence of another so closely possessed 
of their form and features. It has to do with the ancient idea called 
recursion, and deals with the psychic duels committed by the Twin 
Popes of Dagon, during their so-called Schismatic Years. | think you 
ought to make sure this Ella becomes very aware of Philetes....and 
her ghosts.’ 


‘Hmm, | wonder sometimes if | should be having you watched.’ 


‘’m hurt.’ Howarth mimed a harpoon hitting his chest. ‘| always 
thought you did.’ 


Sister Ursula, privately, despaired. She enjoyed the practical parts 
of her work, the ordering of the novices, the bossing of the ladies-in- 
waiting, the hovering behind the Captain’s Woman, being ready to 
tuck a length of hair behind an ear or hear an inadvertent hint of an 
unlawful assignation. But despite her religious affiliation which was 
completely genuine — for she believed in the Church as she believed 
in The Brakespeare itself — her eyes and ears were focused on the 
world of the Wheelhouse and its Court. She stood flat footed on the 
deck, and no ghosts need apply. To hear Philetes talk of her 
experiences was painful, and yet she had no option but to report 
them. After all, she had no way of knowing who else might have 
been set to watch the Lady Philetes, and if her reports were 


incomplete while the others were not, it would reflect on her standing 
and ambitions. ‘I’ve seen it twice now,’ Philetes had told her first. ‘A 
curious dazzle of light that settles about a sconce or a candle-flame, 
ringing it in shards of sharper rays, each a different colour. It moves 
out until it fills perhaps half of my visual field, and then it almost 
forms into something else, a face | think | ought to know, a symbol | 
ought to recognise.’ 


‘Perhaps you should see Physician Tench, Madam,’ Ursula had 
suggested, not seeing anything in Philetes’ confidences other than 
an account of a migraine headache, experienced by someone 
unfamiliar with them. But she had reported what the Lady had said 
next even though it had pained her, even though it sent a shard of 
despair through her, for it touched on the Secret Heresy that she 
held in her heart even from her superior in the order, even from her 
Confessor. 


‘It looks to me like someone | once knew,’ Philetes had said, 
‘Tancr...’.. She stuttered and her face turned paler, showing her 
outlandish but characteristic make-up in sharp relief. ‘Tanc... 
someone, but with someone else behind them. A darker shape 
behind the dazzle of lights.’ 


Then she had pitched face down into her dressing table sending a 
cloud of powdered mother-of-pearl into the still air. 


The news of Philetes’ illness or visions reached me in due course. 
As she was, with myself, the only navigator who could use the 
psychic coil in my timeship (disguised and built into its staircase) to 
read and order the forward spread of the hunting galaxies, | hurried 
to make sure she was all right. Her history in Deep Time had left her 
far superior to me as a Pilot. | did not desire to lose her. | found her 
sitting up in bed, under a quilt with a built in heating element, being 
pestered by servants with beef tea, and chicken broth, and infusions 
of craterbore. | ordered them away. 


Chapter 21. In which I try on even fancier clothing, and 
inadvertently go a courting. 


Over the next week | got used to waking in these new surroundings. 
When | awoke | walked through the suite of rooms that had been 
placed at my disposal. | paced out and memorised the location of 
the bed | had to myself, the dimensions of the study that was solely 
mine, the single kitchen, and even my own privy. | remembered my 
lodgings back by the lakeside and my nameless roommates. As a 
cell, the suite was luxurious. If it was a cell. 


Each day | dressed in the robes and mask that Nodovekian had 
provided but no one came. Although | wasn’t locked in, | thought it 
best to prepare myself rather than striking out alone. | exercised my 
shadow-blade. | found that | missed Ella. 


Then one day when ruby light was already starting to seep through 
the massed towers of the quarter, Howarth arrived to escort me to 
the Wheelhouse. 


Unmasked, his usual flabby grin was a gap in his face. 


The Brakespeare, the Ship of Worlds, can be said in some ways to 
resemble a nautilus. (Kercovian once told me a story of a vessel 
named Nautilus and its pilot. It was inspiring.) As a nautilus contains 
a succession of chambers, similar in shape but ever decreasing in 
size, so are the cultures of The Brakespeare. The worlds of the 
voyage brought their cultures to the Bridge. The highest of the 
cultures were brought together to live and toil alongside each other 
in the Captain’s Quarters. The final, smallest reflection of that 
patchwork is found in the Wheelhouse. 


The Wheelhouse was where all the cultural threads of the worlds 
were gathered and woven together into the strongest, finest knot 
possible. Sprawling buildings of differing, if not clashing, architectural 


styles, stretched and interlaced and melded into each other, like the 
coral where the shelf drops into the deep, into one great twisting 
building dominated by the blue tower of the Captain. It was said that, 
at the top of the tower, the Captain sat on his throne and through the 
tower’s windows searched the outer seas for Leviathan. 


The tower loomed ever larger in my vision as we drew closer. 
Howarth wove his cart expertly through the streets and paths of the 
Quarter, already filling with loyal priests and sailors on the way to 
their work in service of the Ship. We passed through the forests that 
served as a buffer between the Captain's Quarters and the 
Wheelhouse itself. The doors to the main entrance stood open, forty 
yards tall in the shape of a pointed arch. 


Nodovekian stood waiting for me, the woman | had saved from 
Captain No-One at his side. | was pleased to see her in better 
health. Her eyes were alert rather than turned to the ground. Her 
skin had lost the pallid cast from living, however briefly, under the 
Brig’s sickly sun. And as striking as | had found her at first sight, now 
that her rags had been replaced with a gown of Captain’s blue fit for 
an officer's wife, | now saw her as even more beautiful. She 
approached me and held out her hand. 


‘Ella,’ she said. | took her hand in mine and bowed. 
‘1am Nebaioth,’ | said. 
‘Thank you for saving me.’ 


| lost my voice, unable to think of the proper response. How could 
| encapsulate my feelings on this matter? What alternative could 
there have been to rescuing her from that horrific apparition, an 
atrocity that | was in fact partially responsible for? How to explain my 
fascination for her? For not the first or last time that day, | wished | 
was wearing my own mask, this time so | could take another look at 
the threads weaving through her existence, see if | could glean more 
about her origins. 


‘You're welcome,’ | said. 
She smiled. 
‘It’s time for you to meet the Captain,’ Nodovekian said. 


He led us through a series of halls, each slightly smaller than the 
previous one. The entrance hall had a ceiling so high one could not 
see the structural supports. Before long, we walked though halls no 
larger, but finer, than the ones in my suite. Though the outside of the 
Wheelhouse was eye-achingly complex, the path we took was a 
simple one, always forward, always the feeling of ascending, even 
when the floor seemed level. The hall ended at a small wooden door, 
so small that, when Nodovekian opened it and motioned for us to 
enter, | had to duck to avoid hitting the top of my mask on the frame. 


| had expected some kind of great hall, with the Captain on a 
throne and lined with officers and adjuncts and hangers-on. What | 
entered instead resembled one of the offices from the towers in 
Truetide. The walls were lined in shelves. Some bore books, but 
most were littered with otherstuff, trinkets and twinkling objects. It 
was larger than the average room yes, but no bigger than the total 
floor space of an average home, maybe room for twenty or so 
people to stand. There were only two in the room to meet us. 


Scarratt sat behind a desk of the same dark wood as the shelves 
and my bed back in the Quarter. His peaked cap and blue Captain’s 
coat hung from hooks on the wall behind him. As repellent as | had 
found all the images | had seen of him, from coin to statue to portrait, 
| found the real thing even more so. His arrogance and lack of 
character could be seen in the slight sneer he failed to hide. | used 
the meditative techniques Kercovian had taught me to calm my rage. 
For all | knew at the time, he could see through my mask as the Port 
Authority had been able to identify me as a Jonah by sight. 


Behind him stood a woman in an officer’s uniform, black trousers, 
boots, and a skeinscale coat dyed blue, the sign of the sextant 
embroidered on the lapel. She wore her peaked cap drawn low over 


her brow to obscure her eyes. Still, there was something familiar 
about her face. Even as Scarratt began to speak, even as | 
genuflected before my so-called Captain, | found myself looking to 
her instead, 


‘| would like to thank you for rescuing Nodovekian,’ Scarratt said. 
‘He’s not only the leader of the Order of Paradox aboard the ship. He 
is a valuable advisor.’ 


‘| serve the voyage,’ | said. 


‘| appreciate that. Still, you have shown exceptional devotion, and 
ability. You deserve recognition. What would you have as your 
reward?’ 


Scarratt picked a Captain’s Coin off of his desk. He rippled his 
fingers and made the coin dance across the back of his knuckles in 
the same way that Kercovian had. The coins | had inherited were 
worn and tarnished with age. The one missing its face, the Captain 
No-One coin, was still secreted in the spaces of my plain robes back 
in my room. Scarratt’s coin shone, newly minted. | prayed to the 
spirits of the deep and the one true Captain whose name | could no 
longer recall that he would not offer me the coin. If he did, | doubted | 
would be able to control my anger any longer. | might very well have 
been able to kill him before Nodovekian and the female officer 
stopped me, but | had other plans now as well. Scarratt had to die, | 
thought, but only when | could take his place. 


My prayers, oddly enough, were answered. 
‘What the hell is this?’ Ella shouted. 


| turned and saw Ella struggling against Nodovekian’s grip on her 
shoulders. | believe that, if he had let go, she would have climbed 
over the desk to get to Scarratt. She was furious, pointing to the 
woman standing behind Scarratt. The officer, for her part, remained 
still, eyes cast to the ground and shaded by the brim of her cap. 
There was something about her though, and | took the opportunity 


during the confusion to get a better look at her. Then | saw what Ella 
had seen. The woman standing behind Scarratt was Ella. For a 
moment, | believed that Ella had doppled, but the Ella standing 
behind Scarratt was older by at least a decade. She looked harder, 
grimmer. She lacked the shine | had seen in Ella on the Brig. My 
Ella, and | am a bit ashamed to think that | thought of her that way, 
thrashed about like a landed fish in Nodovekian’s grip. Despite his 
apparent age, he held fast. He was no doubt, of the same breed as 
Kercovian and the Port Authority. 


‘Nebaioth,’ Scarratt said. ‘Wait outside.’ 


As loathe as | am to admit it, something in the base of my spine 
recognized this as an order from the Captain. Before | had a chance 
to consciously process what he had said, my body obeyed and | 
found myself on the other side of the door. The muffled sounds of the 
struggle inside could still be heard. | flipped through the series of 
optics available in my new mask but found the selection poor 
compared to what | was used to. The best | could manage was a 
weak thermal view that just showed a tangle of body heat. All | could 
really tell was that, physically at least, things were calming down. 
The muffled talking continued. When someone finally spoke loud 
enough for me to hear, it was Scarratt. 


‘| would speak with Ella alone,’ he shouted. 


The door opened. Nodovekian and the older Ella shared a glance, 
but no words, before the duplicate turned and walked away, deeper 
into the Wheelhouse. | couldn't help but stare at her as she left. 
Once she was gone, Nodovekian grabbed me by the shoulder and 
turned me to face him. 


‘|need you to understand something, Nebaioth,’ he said. 
| nodded. 


‘There is a reason you were brought to meet the Captain here 
rather than the receiving hall. Knowledge of the Cancer Empire must 


not be allowed to reach the rest of the crew. Only a handful of us on 
the Bridge are aware of it. | was investigating on a personal mission 
for the Captain when | was captured. You cannot tell anybody about 
the celestial incursion. | don’t expect you to understand completely at 
this time, but just the knowledge of their existence could be 
dangerous. | need to know that you’ll remain silent.’ 


‘Yes, sir,’ | said, but | understood better than he could know. The 
Empire relied on the thoughts of its subjects to drive them, give them 
form. If the word spread across the Bridge, the weight of knowledge 
would gain enough significance that it would draw the Empire like 
chum for silverfish. 


‘What of Ella?’ | asked, and nodded towards the door. 


Nodovekian fidgeted. He looked away from me and in the 
direction that the older Ella had taken. 


‘There are--’ He paused. ‘Other considerations regarding the 
woman.’ 


He looked away again. 


‘|need to go speak to that officer,’ he said. ‘| want you to wait here. 
If the Captain has further instructions for you, follow them. If you’re 
dismissed, return the way we came. Howarth will take you back to 
your rooms. You will be contacted with your duties later.’ 


| bowed. Nodovekian walked away hurriedly, on the edge of 
running. | remained bowed until he was out of sight, and then 
returned my attention to the door. The body heat of just two 
individuals wasn’t enough to even register a glimmer through the 
door. Their voices had gone quiet so that not even a hint could be 
heard, even when | drew closer to the door. | had the sense to not 
put my ear to it. The hallway wasn’t crowded, but every so often 
someone passed. | bowed to the officers, nodded to the guards and 
other crew members. Suddenly, Ella screamed. | heard the clatter of 
something falling to the floor and the dull, muted voice of Scarratt 


shouting. My impulse was to open the door, to confront Scarratt, and 
save Ella even if it meant throwing away my life’s work. | was able to 
quell that impulse, though it shamed me to do so. 


The door opened. Ella grasped the handle with one hand and 
adjusted her gown with the other. Scarratt was behind her, glaring at 
her back, leaning on his desk for support. Both of them were flush 
and perspiring. | could only guess at what history had caused Ella’s 
initial outburst, but it was easy to see what had set off the final one. | 
stood still, ready to respond to what Scarratt did next. Had he 
attempted to bring her back into that room and shut the door, | am 
sure that | would have abandoned my goals and killed him. At the 
very least, | would have died trying. 


Scarratt saw me in the doorway and took a deep breath. He 
reached up with both hands and swept the damp hair from his brow. 


‘Nebaioth,’ he said. ‘Escort Ella back the way you came. We'll 
discuss your reward later.’ 


| held out my hand, my left for | did not consider the new grown 
right hand ‘mine’. Ella took it in hers and clutched it tight for support, 
for whatever strength she could take from it. | led her away slowly, 


not wanting to rush her in this state. Behind us, the door slammed 
shut. Her hand went limp in mine. 


‘You don’t have to,’ she started to say. 
‘It’s fine,’ | said. 


‘| can remember the way. You don’t have to walk with me just 
because he tells you to.’ 


‘| would walk with you anyway,’ | said. 
She paused, thinking upon words. 


‘Did you see her? Ella asked. 


‘| did.’ 
‘Did you recognise her?’ 
‘| did,’ | said. ‘She was you.’ 


‘She’s not me, whatever she is. She’s some kind of replica, some 
twisted toy so he can feed his obsessions or delusions or whatever 
you want to call them.’ 


We walked in silence for rest of the way out of the Wheelhouse. 
Neither Howarth, nor his cart, were anywhere to be seen. There was 
a garden at the border of the forests. The hedges had been carefully 
trimmed to resemble rolling waves, occasionally interrupted by a 
topiary Leviathan breaking the surface. The edges of the garden 
were dotted with iron benches. Ella and | sat down to rest and to 
wait. 


‘!can remember dying,’ she said. 


| turned to look at her face and could see that she was not lying. 
She was not the same as the Port Authority, a man capable of 
becoming a monster upon death, this | could have told from what | 
had seen on the Brig. 


‘| was murdered, beaten to death, and that man you call the 
Captain? He was there, on the other side of a curtain, and he did 
nothing, worse than nothing, he got off on it.’ 


| was furious. | knew that Scarratt was a loathsome usurper, 
arrogant, a landlubber, but the more | found out about him, the lower 
he sunk. It was not going to be enough to merely kill him and take 
command of the Ship. | would have to find ways to make him suffer 
for his crimes first. 


‘| Know he’s your Captain,’ she said. ‘But | hate him.’ 


She whispered those last three words, as if she was afraid that 
they would be overheard even though we were alone in the garden. | 


whispered back to her. 
‘| hate him as well.’ 


When she had spoken of her death, she stared into the distance 
as if all she could see were the final few minutes of her previous life. 
Now, she turned to face me and | was gladdened to see a small bit 
of hope find its way into her eyes. 


‘You're different aren’t you? Ever since | woke up and found myself 
in this place, all anyone talks about is the Captain. They act like he’s 
the king or the archbishop or the second coming. You don't.’ 


‘| don't.’ 


As quickly as that hope had arrived, it vanished. She slumped 
forward. | think she would have fainted, had | not kept her from 
falling. 


‘What are we going to do though? Like it or not, he’s in charge. 
Everybody obeys him.’ 


‘Not everybody,’ | reminded her. 
‘| know that, but what can you or | do alone?’ 


| thought for a moment. It had taken years for me to reach the 
Bridge and | was forced to confess that | had not given much thought 
to what | would do once | got there. Now though, | was getting the 
first inkling of a plan. | knew what the first step was, but was unsure 
how | would be able to convince Ella.’ 


‘We don't have to be alone,’ | said. 
‘What do you mean?’ she asked. 
‘Allow me to court you,’ | said. 


‘Excuse me?’ 


‘You don’t have to love me. You don’t even have to care for me. 
But it will work to both our advantages. First, it will provide an excuse 
for us to speak in private as we work on a way to defeat Scarratt and 
return you home, if that is your wish. It will Keep you out of Scarratt’s 
reach and what’s more, it will hurt him to see you choose another.’ 


‘What if he ordered us not to?’ 


‘He’s too proud to do that. You need to come to him on your own. 
And it would make him look weak to have to order a woman to his 
side over some priest from amidships.’ 


‘Take off your mask,’ she ordered. 
‘What?’ 


‘If you’re going to court me, I’m going to up end seeing what you 
look like at some point. It might as well be now.’ 


| knew that my appearance caused no stirring in the hearts of 
women. My years alone spoke to that. | also knew that she was right 
and if that day was to come it indeed ‘might as well be now.’ | 
reached up, removed my mask and set it on my lap. Ella looked me 
over. The corner of her lip turned up in a kind of half grin. 


‘ve seen worse,’ she said. Her eyes slid from my face to 
something behind me. 


‘Don’t look,’ she whispered. ‘We have company. Let’s give him 
some juicy gossip to spread.’ 


Ella leaned forward and kissed me on the cheek. She reached up 
to my face but thought the better of it. | put my mask back on before 
turning to see who was behind me. It was Howarth. | understood the 
frustration some felt in dealing with the order. There was no way to 
tell what he was thinking behind his mask. 


‘I’m to take you back to your rooms,’ he said. 


Ella and | stood up. She took my hand in hers. 


‘Not her,’ Howarth said. ‘Her rooms are in the Quarter of the 
Sextant.’ 


‘It's okay,’ Ella whispered. ‘I'll find you. You'll find me.’ 


She squeezed my hand before letting go. | allowed Howarth to 
lead me back to his cart. He attempted to engage me in conversation 
about my meeting with the Captain and Ella. | responded with the 
minimum information necessary, sometimes ignoring the questions 
entirely, pretending to be distracted by the sights. When | returned to 
my room, | took off the gaudy mask and robes that | had been forced 
to wear that day. | caught sight of myself in the mirror and saw the 
mark that the colour on her lips had left on my cheek. Eager to learn 
all | could about the Bridge and begin planning my mutiny, | put on 
my own simple robes and retired to the study. 


Chapter 22. THE STORIES THEY TELL ME. 


Memory trace recovered from exhibit A: The events of 
Utterlost. THESE MEMORIES ARE REDACTED FROM THIS 
BRIEFING. 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


| find myself torn between two desires, more than two, a thousand 
desires. And | am thwarted in all of them. | desire to be a good 
Captain but | am hated. Only in seeming brutal, tyrannical or 
difficult can | shake the inbred and decayed dynasties of the 
Bridgecrew to obey me as they would have obeyed Tancreevee. Oh 
they do not speak his name — it is beyond forbidden — the air itself 
will not permit it to be spoken, but there is an empty place in their 
breasts where that name should lie. 


| find myself shouting when | should be subtle, vengeful when | 
should be conciliatory. | hold the world in my hands and it oozes 
between my aching fingers. 


| wished to explain to Ella how she has been given this second 
chance — only to find she does not see me as her saviour but rather 
as the cause of her more recent misfortunes in the Empire of the 
Cancers, from which minor setback it is the gallant Nebaioth whom 
she credits with her rescue and who looks likely to reap the rewards 
of his valour. It had been a mistake to have Philetes with me when | 
had made the attempt to talk to her. It unbalanced Ella, set her 
against me from our first meeting here. She had been un-nerved by 
the sight of her own face and form in another, by her suppositions as 
to the pains or pleasures | might have inflicted on it in lieu of her 
body. The injustice of it wounded me. | had not asked for this. | 
had not defiled Philetes — indeed | had only married her to ensure 
that she received the least civility from the shipfolk who smelt the 
taint of the Nechronomancers about her, even though they didn’t 


recognise what they feared. | had never harmed her. Why could no 
one see that what | did, | did for everyone’s good? 


The Captain cannot afford to be weak. The Captain cannot afford to 
be kind. There is sickness in the bones of the ship and mutiny in the 
air, and always the weapons galaxies build to their long awaited 
flaring. Under these circumstances the true desires of the Captain’s 
heart are irrelevant, even assuming he knows them himself — and 
that is uncertain. For the othersea outside The Brakespeare eats its 
way into a man’s soul. Already | feared that if we found The San 
Grae! we would find its crew dead or mad or worse. Already | 
feared that if we brought back the Otherheart, the biodata of 
Leviathan, we would enable works and actions terrible and 
impossible. At the back of my mind Compassion’s vision of the 
future remained like a chancre. 


I’m worried about Philetes. She wears her uniform with pride and 
performs her navigation duties well, and our actions on our progress 
across the worlds have made her a popular favourite, whereas 
before she was cursed after she’d walked by, but there is a look of 
pain about her. Her visions seem to have passed but they may 
recur, if my theories as to their cause are correct, and in the 
meantime she must work as must we all. | can be seen to have no 
favourites. | am committed to what must be done. In the minutia of 
Captaincy — in the diplomacy and makework that | never expected to 
find in what is theoretically an absolute monarchy, one might say, I’m 
also “committeed” to what must be done. | can order anything, but 
only a certain range of orders are actually possible. As it generally 
does no good to command what cannot be done — unless you are 
actively trying to sabotage a hierarchy - | suffer the committees 
solely to learn the difference. 


I’m worried about the reports from deep inside the ship, from the 
information gained in debriefing Nebaioth and others. Something is 
growing there. Something that Lineacrux brought aboard with the 
Web Stars, and | doubt it serves their purposes so well as it serves 
its own. Why should it be any different from me? 


| know — in theory — that it cannot triumph, for the novae of its 
being burned can still be seen in the Bridge’s aftward skies, but 
given the peculiar temporal connectedness of the Ship it may be that 
the triumph in the past depends upon a twitch of the rigging under 
my hand. | have ordered drills with the weaponry available, only to 
find that the cultures of the Bridge are predominantly pacifistic, 
regarding active war as an aberration of the midship ages, or even 
the pre-engineering epochs. We have plenty of outward facing 
devices capable of slicing up a galaxy or even a small universe. We 
have starpoons to attach ourselves to Leviathan, or to attach tow- 
lines to The San Grael, and we have the great fires of the galaxars, 
but in terms of hand weaponry, artillery, or armoured intraship 
vessels, we are practically without resource. | have ordered a 
Ceremonial Military Review of the histories of the Great Cultures of 
the Bridge in the hope we can find some workable devices in the 
Mausoleum Cities, for | have a feeling that this Voyage will end in 
blood, or something very like it. 


Then there is Nebaioth. He’s a severe man, a taut man. A man 
who isn’t inclined to bow before God or Captain. His face under his 
mask is a mask in its own right. | know that because of the scanners 
| had built into my desk as soon as | learned that protocol and fine 
form wouldn't allow me to interview every man unmasked and every 
woman unclothed. Yet, he could be useful. Even indispensable, if 
he could be rendered loyal. He may suffer from the same amnesiac 
toxaemia at the absence of the original Captain as do so many of the 
Bridgecrew. 


The symptoms are Scarrattophobia and disagreeableness, and a 
veneration of what the Deep Churches gloss as ‘The Primeval 
Captain’: a kind of post-facto platonic ideal that they pretend offers a 
standard to judge me by, and a stick with which to beat me. | root 
this heresy out when and where | can, but as its sufferers aren't 
really responsible for it | can’t simply conduct a pogrom or purge. He 
may get over it, himself, in time. Nodovekian seems to have, though 
Tench pales to see me, and Howarth visibly bristles in my presence 
and works his teeth behind his mask. 


Since Ella’s rejection of me, | had found the strength to adopt a 
stoic mien, but my own reputation — purely and unfairly based on my 
Supposed initial infatuation with Philetes — and my failure to enter 
into a binding arrangement with any of the daughters of the Great 
Families, except on a recreational basis — has rebounded against 
me. That Ella should reject me is beyond the ken of the Bridgefolk 
even as they debate endlessly the ways in which | fall short of the 
ideal. Consequently my spies tell me there have already been two 
attempts on her life — the reasoning being that her removal might 
create a vacancy in my life that could be exploited. | Suppose | 
should be grateful that at least Ella acts as a decoy for Philetes who 
is a functional and serving officer. | can spare a woman too 
ungrateful to realise she has been rescued at considerable 
inconvenience far sooner than | can spare someone with experience 
of Deep Time navigation. The Ella-whom-the-Head promised me 
would have combined both roles, but the one presented by the fates 
lacks both allure and utility. At best, she is a gambling chip or a 
payment, perhaps the cost of Nebaioth. To have longed for 
something...someone for years only to discover that in practise she 
is both unattainable and, if capable of being attained, undesirable 
ought to be two pangs that cancel each other out, but instead they 
make a greater pain, for the Ella in my heart remains. Mere non- 
existence does not dim her charms. She will live in me forever. 
This ungrateful woman is not her. 


Meanwhile, the hunting universes continue to guide us to 
interesting reefs and shoals of interstitial matter, all of which we 
harvest for analysis by the Ship’s alchemists. These are not quite 
the haul of new biodata The Brakespeare was designed to gather, 
but they offer quirks and peculiarities galore in the realm of the 
purely physical. | have seen matter brought to the Bridge that when 
cut in half and rejoined becomes a fraction of its former length, 
matter from universes where the value of unity is less than one. 

Such otherstuff makes toys and amusements across the worlds of 
the voyage, but here on the Bridge in the endtimes, there are also 
uses of it in engineering and in design. A construct of carefully aged 
Bleen changed before my eyes from its green state to Captain’s Blue 


to praise me. In the Dagonite Chapels, the morbius-streams weave 
their otherwater flows up the walls and over the ceilings. It ought to 
be possible to use the properties of gravitationally-askew othermatter 
in a War context. It would be good to feel this voyage was 
accomplishing something. There is one type of otherstuff that 
affects the will, which when in touch with the skin renders the wearer 
suggestible and compliant. | consider issuing new uniforms to the 
officer class or gifting ceremonial vestments to the troublesome 
priests, but only a small amount of it has been sieved from the Outer 
Seas. None of this amounts to a secret weapon or a masterstroke, 
and | still feel the voyage will end in blood and fire. 


| work and | study. | work to try to turn the crew to my side. | 
study to know them — to understand and sympathise with the 
Cultures that produced them. | immerse myself in the lore of the 
hunt. | instigate a policy of inviting them to eat with me and tell me 
tales of their people. They stutter and choke on their politenesses 
and their imagined subtlety. Compared to the interactions of the 
Great Houses they are like children. | drink too much wine from the 
vineyards of the Bridge and joke to myself that | am inventing 
dipsoplomacy. Even so | learn surprising things from surprising 
people. They are not just their public faces. ‘Poonmaster Sqandor 
is part of a harmony singing group that meets in the cobbled back 
streets behind the Landsman’s Mission, he has a fine light tenor, 
and after much persuasion sings me part of an old whaler’s air. 


Howarth, who is waiting for Nodovekian to die, or the Day of 
Leviathan’s Fall to come with equal avidity, can be quite touching on 
the problems of the daily administration of his order. He’s not, | 
think, a member of Lineacrux in hiding, but a native of The 
Brakespeare, born in a Jonahite religious family: struggling with his 
own doubts and fears. It’s interesting how the iconography of 
Faction Paradox has been moulded into a religion that seems to 
work as well as any. He doesn’t like me, which is not unusual, but | 
think he does me the courtesy of disliking my actual actions as 
opposed to the ghosts of the old conditioning. | ask him about his 
faith. 


‘| was at the a back of the church,’ he says — after a while — ‘the 
preacher was talking about the Fishing Way, and | felt a pain in my 
head getting tighter and tighter, as if a metal band was fixed on it. 
Then | looked up and in the great plated tank in which the altar fish 
swim, | saw the reflection of the congregation and every one had the 
face of a skull. The next day | left my family and took the Yellow 
Order.’ 


‘And are you happy?’ | asked. 


‘If the Captain permits,’ he said. ‘If the Captain permits.’ 


Chapter 23: In which | pick from a variety of cities and take an 
interest in practical dental hygiene. 


On the way back to my rooms, Howarth told me that | would be 
serving in Nodovekian’s retinue and that he would return for me in 
ten days, as it had been determined that | needed some time to 
acclimatize to my new surroundings before starting my duties. | 
took this to mean that a week’s observation of my habits hadn’t been 
enough to determine the level of threat | might present. 


The screen in the study was now hooked into the order’s 
databanks. | familiarized myself with the layout of the cities and 
towns making up the Captain’s Quarters, the names of the ranking 
officers in the Wheelhouse, any morsel of information | could use to 
hasten my ascent to Scarratt’s side. When my eyes tired of reading, | 
put on my robes, and | do mean my robes, not the glittering 
vestments from Nodovekian, and walked the streets of the Quarter of 
the Anchor. 


It would have been difficult not to notice the looks | garnered when 
| walked, whether it be the masked turning heads of other followers 
of paradox or the more obvious stares of Jonahites, Yamatons, and 
sects so rare | had never heard their name. Howarth later told me 
that when they saw me walking through the quarter in my plain robes 
and unadorned mask, they thought me some kind of fanatic or 
fundamentalist. | suppose they were right. 


The Captain’s Quarters had their assignments: the Quarter of the 
Anchor for the priesthood, the Quarter of the Sextant for pilots, the 
Quarter of the Harpoon for fishermen and fighters, the Quarter of the 
Mast for those who kept The Brakespeare afloat. In those quarters, 
cities and towns collected around specialties. In those cities and 
towns, neighbourhoods accreted around belief systems, home 
worlds, ways of life. | had ended up in the city of Bowsprit, the first 
and, being the closest to the Wheelhouse, the largest city in the 


Quarter of the Anchor. Though the city’s work centred on the 
priesthood, it was a city, with all the businesses and works needed to 
sustain the life of working people. So | found myself quickly falling 
into my old habits from Truetide and spending my nights in a tavern 
not far from my rooms which the owner, in a fit of amusement, had 
named The Clouded Eye. 


Like Nowhere back on Truetide, The Clouded Eye was a good 
source of information. There was no-one like Bedford though. No 
morsels of fact wrapped in good-natured story-telling. The Clouded 
Eye was filled with pure political gossip, designed not just to convey 
information, but influence positions. What quickly became apparent 
to me, and was the best lesson | could have learned at this stage of 
my career on the Bridge, is that no-one could be trusted and any 
information | had was a valuable resource and not to be given freely. 
As a newcomer and an unknown quantity, | was avoided. | spent my 
nights quietly drinking and picking what | could out of the din. 


Soon | was able to find my way around the few miles of Bowsprit 
immediately surrounding my rooms without much trouble. When 
Howarth arrived on the tenth day, he was appalled to find me in my 
own robe and mask. | told him that Nodovekian had told me that | 
was not required to wear the other vestments unless entering the 
Wheelhouse. He shook his head and said that at the very least | 
would need to have some of the requisite identifying insignia applied. 
He led me first to a tailors shop, where a series of symbols was 
embroidered along the left side of my neckline. Most were of some 
foreign alphabet with which | was unfamiliar, but it was easy to make 
out the anchor at their heart. At our next stop, | was forced to give up 
my mask to a craftsman who carved a small spiral of fine twisting 
lines on the left temple. He praised my mask, calling it a ‘genuine 
antique’ and correctly identifying its origin as amidships. 


Thus adorned, Howarth declared me ready to begin. | asked when 
we would be meeting Nodovekian. Howarth laughed. 


‘We won't be seeing Nodovekian very often,’ he said. 


‘You said | was to be part of his personal retinue,’ | reminded him. 


‘Nodovekian is the Godfather of our order. His personal retinue 
numbers in the hundreds. Everyone in the building you live in isa 
member of Nodovekian’s personal retinue.’ 


‘He has people who stay at his side though, assisting him 
personally?’ | asked. 


‘One or two at a time at most. It’s a rank that must be earned.’ 
‘So what am | to do?’ | asked. 


What | was to do, apparently, was scutwork. Howarth spent the 
morning teaching me all the details of operating the cart. | spent the 
rest of the day running errands for various priests in the fine robes 
and decorated masks that | had rejected. They had me fetch various 
items: clothes, equipment, even meals. Sometimes | ferried them 
about as Howarth had done to me. It galled me that | had toiled so 
hard and travelled so far only to find myself in essentially the same 
situation as on Eskalov, serving people who thought themselves 
better than me. | performed the tasks set for me, confident that | 
would find a way to attain my goals and that these duties, however 
menial, would familiarize me with the operation of the Bridge. 
Besides, it was too late to turn back. 


In the evenings, | tried to get information on Ella’s location. 
Rumours placed ‘Scarratt’s latest fancy’ in the Wheelhouse. | 
dismissed those as sightings of her older replica. | concentrated on 
the Quarter of the Sextant. Howarth had said that she would be living 
there and, at that time, he would have no reason to lie. However, the 
Quarter of the Sextant was substantially larger than the Anchor. Its 
largest city, King Spoke, was nearly the size of the entire priestly 
quarter. It wasn’t as if | could just walk the streets and hope to catch 
sight of her. 


| asked Howarth repeatedly to let Nodovekian know that | needed 
to see him. After a while, | suspected that he was not bothering to 


relay these messages. When | confronted him, he acted offended 
and assured me that he had conveyed every message to 
Nodovekian, but Nodovekian was very busy with his duties at the 
Wheelhouse and it could be some time before | heard from him, if at 
all. The next day he sent me on an errand to the outer Bridge. It was 
a two week trip each way, even using the hatches. | suspect it was 
simply so he could avoid me for a full month. 


It was a break for me as well. It can be saddening to think that 
even a place as full of wonders as the Quarter of the Anchor can, 
with the familiarity of toil and the dulling effect of the self-absorbed 
and their petty concerns, become as mundane as any hometown. It 
doesn’t take long to stop gaping at the majesty of the towers and 
start cursing the traffic swarming at their feet. Travelling along the 
starboard length of the Bridge afforded me an opportunity to reflect 
and re-focus on my goals. 


It was during this trip, free of immediate demands on my time, that 
| remembered what | had stolen and had remained hidden in my 
robes since my escape from the Brig. | was spending the night ina 
room over a tavern in a cluster of towns housing the crew devoted to 
maintaining one of the masts. Priests being more respected outside 
of the quarters, the owner had insisted on serving me his finest food 
and housing me for the night himself. All he asked for in exchange 
was a description of the quarters and a scrying using the bones left 
from my meal. | did the best | could for both and he showed me to 
my room while assuring me that it was the happiest day of his life. 


| had removed my mask and boots and was preparing to bed 
down for the night when | stepped on a splinter. It was a small sliver, 
but the sight of it reminded me what had slipped my mind since 
waking up with my arm missing. | rummaged through my robes and 
brought out the toothpick stolen form Captain No-One. In his last 
note to me, Kercovian said it would prove useful. It was double the 
length and width of the average toothpick, but that was to be 
expected considering Captain No-One’s size. Besides that, it didn’t 
seem unusual to me, until | put my mask back on. 


With the proper optics in place, | could see that the toothpick 
was just the current visible manifestation of an object that had most 
of its existence folded into different dimensions. Taking a moment to 
recall the techniques that Kercovian had taught me, | twisted the 
toothpick with my shadow as well as my hand. The toothpick 
unfolded more quickly than | had anticipated. The slight twist | had 
given it had caused its mass to grow to the size of a beam. It was 
wedged between the opposite walls. If | had not let go as soon as it 
had impacted, | am sure that it would have pierced both walls easily. 


The toothpick not only grew larger, it gained aspects. Rather 
than just a beam of plain wood, it was now a composite. There was 
wood at the core, but it was surrounded by intricate threads of metal, 
ivory and some dark substance unknown to me that was cold to the 
touch. | grasped the centre of it and twisted it back to its original 
dimensions. | stared at it for a moment before returning it to my 
robes. Kercovian had given me no hint what the toothpick actually 
was, but it was obviously special and something that | would need to 
keep to myself. | did have one more thing | wanted to try, but it would 
have to wait until the next day, after | talked to the owner again. 
Before | turned off the light, | noticed both walls were scuffed where 
the ends of the toothpick had been wedged. | set my shadow to 
repair them while | went to sleep. 


The next morning, | asked the tavern owner where | could find the 
largest unoccupied building in the vicinity. When he asked me why, | 
told him that | was conducting inspections on behalf of the 
Wheelhouse for suitable locations, but | was not permitted to say for 
what. His eyes widened and he told me of a storage silo that been 
built during the Bridge’s initial construction but never used. He 
offered to show me there but | told him that | had already said more 
than | should and it would be better if | went alone. It proved easy 
enough to find with the map he scratched out on the back of a bar 
tab. He thanked me for my trust in him when | left. | almost felt guilty 
for lying to him. 


From a distance, the silo appeared as a squat cylinder, though it 
dwarfed the nearby village buildings. It was twenty or so stories high, 
twice that wide, bigger than anything | had seen in Eskalov, 
positively puny compared to some of the buildings in the Quarters 
which measured their girth and height in leagues. It was perfect for 
my purposes. | let myself in through an access door in the side. 
Inside it was pitch black. | could have changed the optics in my mask 
to see, but | would need a different set once | started experimenting. 
Instead, | retrieved a light sphere from my robes, activated it and 
rolled it ahead of me to the centre of the silo. A few dozen insects 
scattered from the light. Some were not quick enough and were 
crushed. 


When | reached the centre, | pulled out the toothpick and 
switched to the optics that would allow me to shift it properly. | 
twisted it slowly this time, expanding it until it was only slightly taller 
than me. In the pale light of the globe, the metal veins running 
through the wood shone. | could also see the glinting of tiny 
crystalline lines running through its structure. The dark matter in it 
refused to give back any light all. | continued to turn it until it 
expanded to two, then three times the length it had reached the 
previous night. At that point, its width was such that my thumb and 
forefinger could barely close around it. | twisted it again until its 
length doubled again. | needed both hands to keep a hold of it. This 
was entirely due to its size, though. It should have been too heavy 
for me to lift, even with the assistance of my shadow. Instead, it still 
felt as light as a toothpick. 


Wanting both hands free for a closer inspection, | held it over my 
head and walked it away from the light until | could prop it against 
the wall of the silo. An object that long and thin should have sagged 
in the middle, even reinforced by metal, but it did not. It was perfectly 
straight. | cycled through my optics. What | saw amazed me. In 
addition to the visible materials laced through the wood, there was 
biodata, processed biodata like that extruded in the factories of my 
youth. Unlike all other biodata | had seen, the biodata in the 
toothpick, though it felt ridiculous to still call it that, | had no better 


word, did not interact in any way with the rigging that ties together 
the worlds of the ship. It was inside The Brakespeare, but it was not 
of The Brakespeare. 


| picked it back up, returned to the centre and continued to twist 
it until the ends impacted the silo walls with a dull thud that echoed in 
the hollow chamber. It was not even close to completely unfolded. 
Knowing that | had reached the limit of what was possible at this 
time, | folded it back down to its original size and put it away. Every 
night for the remainder of my trip, | would fold and unfold the 
toothpick, within the limits of whatever room | was staying. | would 
ponder the nature of the black material. By the time | returned to the 
Quarter of the Anchor, | had become rather deft at controlling its size 
and regretted that | would not be able to experiment with it as | had 
done on the trip. The Anchor is a large place, but populous. No 
building, however large or small, was disused. 


When | returned, | noticed something wedged in the frame of the 
door to my rooms. It was just a hint of something stuck in the 
crevice. | fished it out with a small paring knife | fetched from my 
kitchen. It was a small folded piece of parchment that, when 
unfolded, had an address in King Spoke written on it. Below that, it 
said, ‘Please come see me, Ella.’ 


My mind raced through several different scenarios. | knew why | 
had such difficulty finding Ella. She had been marked as ‘Scarratt’s 
woman’ in every piece of gossip | had overheard. No-one was about 
to be caught standing in the way of his desire by enabling me to find 
her. It shamed me that it had never occurred to me that she was a 
woman of sufficient resourcefulness to look for me. As much as | 
may have been reminded of childhood stories when | first saw her, 
she was no helpless maiden. | would have been better served in 
making myself easier to find than in searching for her. 


| neglected to report back to Howarth the next morning. | let him 
think | had been delayed a day and made my way to the Quarter of 
the Sextant. Once | reached King Spoke, | asked for directions. The 
person | stopped looked at me oddly. | knew he was wondering why | 


would ask someone rather than use a terminal, but like many of the 
people in the Sextant, he was descended from a long line of people 
with a deep respect for the clergy. The truth was | knew that use of 
terminals was tracked by mechnicians. | had seen them while 
executing one of my assigned tasks. For all | knew, Scarratt or his 
men were looking for any attempt to find Ella. 


The address belonged to a tavern called the Captain’s Fancy. A 
portrait of Scarratt the pretender hung over its door, which triggered 
the usual spark of hatred in my mind. It was a tavern that catered to 
the officer classes as opposed to the kind of crewmen’s haunt that | 
had favoured my entire life. It was the early evening and there were 
scarcely half a dozen people there. From the looks on their faces, | 
could see they were unaccustomed to the presence of a priest, 
especially one in robes as plain as mine. In the farthest, darkest 
corner, | saw Ella, in a dress of Captain’s blue even finer than the 
last one | had seen, seated at a table with another man. He was 
dressed in an officer’s uniform similar to the one Ella’s duplicate had 
worn. 


Ella caught sight of me before | reached the table. She jumped 
up from the table, startling her companion, and ran to me with her 
arms outstretched. We hugged. Her companion glared. She noticed 
me looking over her shoulder and laughed. 


‘Let me introduce you,’ she said. She took my hand and led me 
the last few steps back to her table. ‘This is Robertson. He’s my 
jailor.’ 


‘1am Lady Ella’s personal bodyguard,’ Robertson said. He was 
a bald man, with muscular lumps to his jaw, as if he chewed 
professionally. He got up and offered me his hand. | shook it briefly, 
saying nothing. 


‘He always says that,’ Ella said. ‘But he can never really explain 
what he’s guarding me from. After all, everybody on the Ship is loyal 
to Captain Scarratt, right Robertson?’ 


‘Yes, My Lady.’ 


‘So you see,’ she said. As she talked, she looked at me, making 
a point to ignore Robertson standing beside her. ‘He can’t really be a 
guard. His duty is to report everything | do back to his Captain and 
make sure that | don’t wander away.’ 


‘Madam, | assure you that —’ 


‘Don't. Don’t even try,’ she said. ‘Robertson, this is Nebaioth, a 
member of Godfather Nodovekian’s retinue. He has actually saved 
my life before. I’m sure you recognise the name.’ 


‘| do,’ Robertson said. He nodded politely to me, though he was 
obviously perturbed by Ella’s treatment. ‘Pleased to meet you, 
Father Nebaioth.’ 


‘Father,’ Ella said. The word rolled languidly from her mouth as if 
she was trying out the sound of it. ‘Yes. Father Nebaioth and | are 
going for a little walk together. Robertson, you can wait here.’ 


‘Lady Ella, you know | cannot allow that.’ 


‘Father Nebaioth is quite capable of guarding me. As | said, he 
saved my life. Or are you admitting that you are not a guard?’ 


Robertson said nothing. 


‘Don’t worry,’ she added. ‘We'll just walk around the block. We 
won't go far and we won't be gone long. Will we, Father Nebaioth?’ 


| agreed. 


She took my hand in hers, which visibly upset Robertson, and 
led me outside. The streets of the Sextant were even busier than 
those of the Anchor. As soon as we were out the door, she pulled in 
close and put her head on my shoulder. 


‘| thought you might have forgotten me,’ she whispered. 


‘Never,’ | said. ‘| searched, but you have been well hidden.’ 


‘| thought as much. Scarratt wants me all to himself. He thinks 
he can make me fall in love with him. It’s pathetic. | figured it would 
be easier for me to find you and | was right. | got away from 
Robertson a couple of weeks ago and left the note for you. I’ve been 
here every day since.’ 


‘I’m sorry,’ | said. ‘l was sent away.’ 


‘| Know, but | didn’t know when you’d be back. It’s better this way. 
If we met the first time, it would be obvious | had arranged it. He’s 
probably following us.’ 


| turned as if to look at Ella and focused on the reflection in a 
nearby window. | saw Robertson. He wasn’t even attempting to hide 
the fact that Ella was right. 


‘He is,’ | said. 
‘Good,’ she replied. 


By this time, we had reached the nearest crossroads and 
remembering her promise to Robertson, | readied to turn back 
towards the tavern. Instead, she pulled me across the street and we 
continued on. 


‘He told me he saved my life,’ she said. ‘Scarratt did. It was one 
of his demands to take the Captaincy. | told him that | remember 
dying, every bloody moment of it, and bringing me back is not the 
same thing as saving my life. He had a chance to save my life and 
he did nothing. You saved my life.’ 


She stopped and held me close. Her words struck me, though 
not the ones she would have thought. Scarratt had demands to take 
the Captaincy? Had he been reluctant to replace the true Captain or 
was it simply another sign of the arrogance | saw written on his 


features? | was convinced that | would not know until | had him 
cornered alone. 


Ella pressed another piece of folded paper in my hand. 


‘It’s where they’re keeping me,’ she whispered. ‘Come courting. 
Tell me what you need to know. I'll find out.’ 


She pulled away and walked to Robertson, who had just made 
his own way across the crossroads. She waved to me and called, 
‘Goodbye, Father Nebaioth. It was nice to see you again.’ 


Robertson escorted her back to the tavern, sparing a moment to 
glower at me. All he could see was a blank skull staring back at him. 
| knew it disturbed him and that pleased me. | had reached an 
impasse, uncertain of the next step to take. Ella had taken that step 
for me. She said that | had saved her, but in coming to her aid, | had 
also aided myself. In her, | had found a better ally than Kercovian 
had ever been, an ally far more valuable than | could have hoped for. 
As | left the Quarter of the Sextant, | was already making plans to 
meet her again. 


Chapter 24. Philetes’ Account — Redacted from statements 
made to the Committee. 


Of special interest to the Committee is Philetes’ encounter with 
the ‘ghost’ of war-strategist Entarodora. This provides an 
alternative view of her to the somewhat overwrought and lurid 
material extracted from the main narrative(s) and suggests that 
long time immersion in the exterior defensive strata of an Other 
[possibly a Yssgaroth] Universe may not be fatal to some Great 
House characteristics. 


I’ve earlier explained the initial sensations that over time increased to 
the full manifestation. Restricting myself then to the discussion of 
our dialogue, rather than the one way flow of half glimpsed images 
and flashing lights that lead up to it: it happened like this... 


| saw her first fully in the grey antechamber which was provided for 
my dressing. As a relatively unimportant navigational adjunct to The 
Brakespeare’s bridge staff | had a set of rooms in one of the dingier 
outskirts of the Wheelhouse and it was rare for me to receive callers 
of any rank or importance. | therefore, despite my own briefings 
from the Guild and the Great Houses, failed to recognise her initially, 
as | had fallen into the habit of not subjecting anyone who might look 
in to pass the off-watch time of day to intense scrutiny. | can of 
course, use standard techniques to augment my initial glimpse from 
unconscious memory. 


| saw a tall woman wearing a faded yellow dress and brown shoes — 
more twentieth or twenty-first century than anything current in the 
then almost seventeenth century atmosphere of the Wheelhouse — 
all tricorn hats and starched breeches, when it wasn’t robes and 
skulls. Around one of her hands or, more accurately, around the 
stump of a hand, a scarlet cloth had been wound. The implication of 
the colour was blood, but whether it was stained or a flaunting of the 
loss, | wasn’t sure. The figure’s whole pose however was forceful; 


she registered as embossed on space, denser than everything else. 
So it was less surprising to me than it might have been when the wall 
passed through her. She did not pass through the wall. | can’t 
explain how | knew the difference, but | did. The woman was a 
mental projection of inconceivable power focused at one point in the 
paracosmos, but not moving in harmony with The Brakespeare; 
consequently she remained in place while ‘we’ — the ghost ship from 
her viewpoint — swept through her. 


| saw her half turn as the wall passed through her and an 
expression of naked desire passed over her face. | did not know 
then what precisely she desired. 


From that point she began to haunt me. Trying to narrow her focus 
to remain within my inertial frame. Others of the crew saw her, and 
rumours began to circulate among the Bridge underclass. | can’t 
comment on whether or not the rumours reached Scarratt nor 
whether if they did he regarded them as anything more than sailors’ 
superstitions. It must be remembered that the native mythology of 
The Brakespeare’s complement was built to be full of iconographic 
re-enforcement, and | heard other ghost stories while aboard the 
ship: 


The fisherman with the hook, the seven drowned sailors and the 
sparrow, the chattering skulls of Pendulum Lake. 


Telling a good ghost story is as much a part of a sailor’s life as 
telling a good fish story. 


Yes, | apologise. | meant no disrespect to the committee. | 
understand that you are not looking for extravagant versions but only 
facts. 


Matters did not long remain in this state of incomplete 
communication, and | returned from one of my bridge-duties to find 
her seated at the end of my bed, the yellow of her dress a splotch of 
colour against the grey-green seascapes of the embroidered 
counterpane. 


‘Come and sit beside me, my dear,’ she said, ‘We must have a 
little chat, while I’m in a position to accomplish it. | rather need a lift 
home, and if | leave it up to some people to arrange, | think I'll run 
out of...’ | expected her to say patience, but she raised her absent 
hand, ‘...olood, before anything gets sorted out.’ She patted the 
satin waves of the bedcover with her single hand, like an approving 
aunt. ‘Your being aboard is the first hopeful sign that this voyage 
won't just collapse in futile dripplings into the void. Still, that’s male 
Captains for you. Tell me, how would the Nechronomancers 
respond to the offer of a habitat beyond even the concept of gender, 
do you think? All you need to do is make sure The Brakespeare 
comes to me, sooner rather than later and on my terms.’ 


There was something wrong with the bones of her face, with its 
structure, with the muscles laid over it. The skin was waxy and 
covered in tiny speckles of black. | was afraid of her. | determined 
to share my concerns with Captain Scarratt as soon as possible. As 
the Captain of the vessel and as my direct commander in respect of 
my specific mission, and as the sole direct representative of Great 
House authority, | reasoned that it was for him to determine if these 
impressions should weigh against proceeding with his direct orders. 


No, | did not attempt to make any more substantial contact with 
Entarodora’s projection nor did |! question her as to the 
circumstances of The San Grael’s loss, although obviously | would 
have attempted to do so if the contact had persisted and if | had 
been so ordered. Without such direct orders | considered that the 
circumstances might be covered by the protocols governing contact 
with the weakly-Yssgaroth. 


Note added to provide for Next Wave briefing purposes: At this 
point in her testimony, Agent Philetes has been embedded in 
The Brakespeare for several months and is serving in her own 
words as ‘a navigational adjunct’ aboard the ship. In the 
context of The Brakespeare disaster, she may be minimizing her 
direct responsibility, and the narrative is also of interest on this 
point. If she had been more willing to tacitly accept the ghost’s 
offer, would she have been able to return The Brakespeare 


intact, together with at least a sample of the Leviathan biodata 
in the form of Entarodora and her surviving command staff? 
Discuss. 


and run on little errands for the ministers of state. 


For months, | kept quiet and did what | was told. | completed my 
assigned errands and scutwork without complaint. Not once did | 
even suggest that | should be used for something more suitable. 
Once or twice a week after my work was done, | met with Ella. She 
told me what she could of the goings on in the Wheelhouse. The 
area of the Sextant where she was being kept catered to the highest 
of the officer classes and, as someone who had been singled out as 
special by Scarratt, she was invited to all the elite functions and 
social engagements. In fact, for Ella it was not a matter of what to do 
with her days but selecting the invitations to which she would assent. 
She apologised to me for not getting closer to Scarratt himself, but 
she found him repellent. | understood completely. 


Our time together did not go unnoticed. We were watched every 
moment we were together, whether by spies or just the blatant 
gawking of the officers and their ladies. Word made its way to the 
Wheelhouse of course. | found myself sent on longer and more 
frequent trips. When | returned from these trips, | met with Ella and 
she told me of their attempts to convince her to stop seeing me. 
They were subtle at first, female officers or wives of officers talked to 
her about how wonderful it must be to be desired by the Captain 
himself. When that failed, they shut her out, making a point of 
ignoring her at social gatherings, the same gatherings to which they 
were always sure to invite her. It reached the point where 
Nodovekian himself tried to talk her out of seeing me. | gather it 
happened during one of the last trips designed to keep me away, the 
one to the outward lazarettes. 


There are lazarettes throughout The Brakespeare, but the majority 
of them are concentrated at the ends of the Bridge. | gather that the 
compacted stellar mass there aids in their stability. Howarth called 
them ‘Schrodinger vaults.’ He said that he picked up the term from 


Nodovekian. They served as a form of emergency transport to the 
Bridge. It was a lazarette that Nodovekian had been talking about 
when he wanted me to get a message from Gaffspar to the Bridge. 
On every world of the Ship there are lazarettes, kept secret from the 
indigenous population, for they are to only be used by officers sent 
sternwards. They are null environments, free from any outside 
influence including the passage of time. Once sealed, they cannot be 
opened until, having been moved during the worlds’ final migration, 
unlocked on the Bridge. 


| was sent to the starboard pole for a week of walking through the 
lazarettes, matching their lexigrams to a manifest and opening the 
ones that had been marked. The villages by the fields of lazarettes 
were scarce and small. Though the Bridge itself is shielded from the 
stresses of the polestars, their proximity had an oppressive effect on 
those living near them. Those that did so were a hardier breed than 
those in the quarters. The village | stayed in was so small that there 
were no rooms at the tavern, just a bar and a storehouse where the 
owner slept on a cot. He took me to the house of a wizened old 
woman named Nina, who allowed me to use the room of her son, 
long gone to seek his fortunes centre-ward. | understood 
immediately why he had taken me to her. As soon as | entered her 
home, she fell to her knees and asked for a benediction. The entire 
time | stayed there, she doted on me as if | was her absent child. My 
stay there reminded me of the sole moments in Eskalov that | had 
not hated, those with my mother. 


The day after | arrived, | walked to the lazarettes. They were 
supposed to be housed inside a mountain range whose stone, due 
to the influence of the nearby polestar, was shot through with dirty 
red streaks. Once | got closer, | saw that the lazarettes were the 
mountain range. There were thousands upon thousands of stone 
vaults of various sizes, disinterred from their original planets and 
piled here. They ranged in size from half the size of a man to the 
size of a threshing factory. | despaired of being able to find the ones 
listed on my manifest, but when | got closer | saw that they had been 
numbered after they had been piled. Each lazarette had a brass 


plate bolted to its door to identify it, and they were in roughly 
numerical order, starting at the bottom of the first mountain pile 
nearest the pole and progressing up and inward. 


The way to access the lazarettes was a series of gantries and 
scaffolding that, when they were first constructed, must have started 
out as free-standing structures. Over the centuries though, erosion 
and dirt had filled the crevasses and cracks between the vaults and 
the scaffolding. They resembled dirt paths circling up a mountainside 
and the only way to tell their origins was the occasional spot where 
the dirt was thin and the wood and metal flooring showed through. | 
spent the first day hiking the base of the piles so that | could plan out 
each day’s ascent according to my manifest. The vaults | was 
instructed to open were distributed through a dozen of the piles. It 
was obviously going to take me longer than a week. 


On the first day, about halfway up the first mountain, | reached a 
particularly steep path. Though the walkways were covered in dirt, 
no vegetation larger than a bush had taken hold amongst the 
lazarettes. | pulled out the toothpick and twisted it until it had 
expanded to the size of a staff that | could use to aid my ascent. For 
the first time, but not the last, | was glad that | had refused the tavern 
owner’s offer of his son as a guide. The first lazarette | opened was 
about the size of a small room. When | applied the key, the door 
swung smoothly outwards, its unseen hinges silent, no hint of their 
true age. The air inside, isolated and static for so long, met the air 
outside and stirred a tiny breeze like an exhaled breath. It smelled 
slightly of salt. 


The lazarette itself was empty. | had been warned that this would 
be true of the majority of them. They were, after all, a measure of 
final resort, to be used when the contents could not be brought to the 
Bridge personally. The lazarette was lined in a dark material. | could 
not see properly inside the unlit vault, but the open door was 
similarly lined. | ran my hand along it first, and then held the unfolded 
toothpick next to it so | could compare them side by side. There was 
no doubt in my mind that the material lining the lazarette was the 


same as that in the toothpick. | would have to inquire further when | 
returned to the Anchor. 


| continued on that day, opening a further dozen or so lazarettes of 
various sizes, all of them empty. The only time | stopped was to eat a 
small lunch of dried fish and fruit that my host had packed for me. | 
ate it at the summit and stared at the horizon arcing upwards until it 
was lost to the obscurity of distance. Halfway down that arc, my co- 
conspirator waited for me, gathering information at every opportunity, 
while | was stuck at the literal end of the last world, opening empty 
vaults. The only good thing about this meaningless task was that it 
would give me time to think about how to bring these trips designed 
to shunt me out of the way to an end. It occurred to me on the fourth 
day. 


| continued my daily trips to the lazarettes, traversing the 
mountains as fast as | possibly could in a hurry to get back to the 
Anchor and put my plan in action. After a week of climbing and 
swinging open empty doors, | was so sick of this meaningless 
busywork that | was tempted to just return and leave the rest 
unfinished, but | couldn’t take the chance that they would send 
someone to check on my work. Indeed, on that very day | was sure | 
was being followed. It began as just a feeling, a tiny gnawing 
sensation on the nape of my neck just above the collar of my robes. | 
turned and saw nothing. | cycled through all my optics and still saw 
nothing. There was no choice but to continue but | took more care 
now, scanning my surroundings constantly. It slowed me down but, 
even though | saw nothing, | could not rid myself of the feeling that | 
was being watched. 


That seventh day also saw the only two other incidents that stood 
out from the dozen it took to check every vault on my manifest. The 
first was the only time | found something in one of the lazarettes. It 
was a small vault. At first | had difficulty finding it. There appeared to 
be a missing number between two large vaults at first. | searched the 
area until | found a small lazarette with the missing number, at foot 
level, wedged between its larger cousins. When the door opened, | 
was surprised to see the small bundle of letters inside. There were 


five of them, bound together with a piece of twine. Holding them in 
my hand made clear the nature of the lazarettes. Despite the fact 
that they had been interred for millennia, they looked as if they had 
been written yesterday. If they had been capable of speech, they 
could have told you they were indeed written yesterday, for time had 
not passed for them inside the vault. The letters were addressed to 
Scarratt himself. As great as the temptation to open them was, | 
knew better. Any tampering would be uncovered and they would 
notice if the letters went missing. 


The other incident did not make much of an impression on me 
when it happened. It only gains significance in retrospect. As | 
travelled further along the mountain path | had been following all of 
that seventh day, | came across an opened lazarette. My instructions 
had been clear. | was to close every vault that | opened. It was a 
large lazarette, twice as tall as a man. Even though it was not on my 
manifest, | inspected the open vault. Its floor was covered in dirt, 
blown in by the mountain winds. | guessed that it had been left open 
a year or so, no doubt by some previous member of the order, 
negligent in his duties. Truth be told, | was surprised that | hadn't 
seen more like this. Finding nothing of interest, | closed the door and 
didn’t think of it again until years later. 


After another seven days of climbing and opening, | finally ticked 
off the last entry on my manifest. Nina gave me a basket of food for 
my journey back and asked for a final blessing before | left. | hurried 
back towards the Bridge, allowing myself minimal stops for meals 
and rest. Still, it was a long journey back and, by the time | returned 
to the Captain’s Quarters, it had been over a month since | left the 
Bridge. As exhausted as | was by my journey, | was excited by the 
idea that occurred to me. It gave me a second wind. | ignored the 
Quarter of the Anchor and headed straight for the Sextant, for King 
Spoke, for the Captain’s Fancy. 


| arrived in the late evening. Unlike the first time | had gone there, 
the Captain’s Fancy was filled with off-duty officers, their friends and 
mates. In the farthest corner, as remote as possible from the roiling 


activity at the tavern’s centre, Ella sat with Robertson. | walked up to 
the table and took a seat next to her. His bald head was sweating. 


‘You’re back early,’ she said. ‘| hope everything is okay.’ 


| motioned for her to move closer and, tipping my mask up, 
whispered in her ear. | told her of my idea, how it would hurt Scarratt, 
how it would enable us to work together in secret, how it would 
prevent the officers and priests from keeping us apart. She was 
shocked at first but, as | continued to explain, she smiled. Once 
finished, | lowered my mask, leant back in my chair, and waited for 
her answer. Robertson looked back and forth at the both of us. He 
had been unable to hear anything | said over the general din of the 
tavern, but he could sense that some manner of plotting had just 
happened under his supposedly watchful nose. Ella picked up her 
glass of wine and a fork and stood up. She tapped the glass of wine 
with her fork so that it rang out while she called for everyone’s 
attention. The din faded and everyone's eyes turned to her. 


‘Attention all of you,’ she shouted. ‘I would like to announce that 
Father Nebaioth here has just asked me to marry him, and my 
answer Is yes.’ 


Everyone stared. The gathered officers remained silent. | saw the 
pair nearest the exit slip out the door to no doubt report what they 
had just heard. Those not in uniform began to whisper among 
themselves. Ella reached down, grabbed my hand, and pulled me to 
my feet. She hugged me and kissed the bony cheek of my mask. 
She turned to face the rest of the tavern again. 


‘The next round is on us,’ she said. ‘Let’s celebrate.’ 


She raised her glass in a toast before downing its contents in one 
gulp. A few more officers ran out the door. The rest of the patrons of 
the Captain’s Fancy cheered and raised their own glasses and mugs 
in response. Ella and | returned to our seats. Robertson looked 
ready to lash out at the both of us. | readied myself to act should he 


try to take Ella away by force. She just grinned and put her hand on 
his arm. 


‘You have enough money for the round, don’t you Robertson?’ she 
asked. ‘I’m afraid | left my purse at home and I’m sure that my 
fiancé, after such a long journey, does not have sufficient funds on 
his person.’ 


Robertson pulled away from her touch. His mouth opened as if to 
speak before he thought the better of it. He went to sit at the bar, 
where he stayed for the rest of the night until it was time for he and | 
to escort Ella home. Once she was safely inside her apartments, the 
door shut behind her, he turned to me and reluctantly held out his 
hand. 


‘Congratulations,’ he muttered. 


| thanked him and shook his hand. After | let go, | waited, 
expecting him to say more, to warn me away from her. When he 
realised that | was waiting on him, he simply said that he had to wait 
until his replacement as Ella’s guard arrived and suggested | go 
home after such a long day. 


It was nearly light again by the time | made it back to my apartments 
in the Quarter of the Anchor. During my journey back from the 
lazarettes, | had been driven by the urgency of telling Ella my plan. 
Throughout the night, | had been energized by her eager 
acceptance, and the reactions of the officers who had witnessed it. 
With all that behind me though, weariness bit into my flesh along 
with the nipping cold of the night time air. As | reached the door to 
my rooms, | wondered what reaction | would face for my action. | 
didn’t have to wait long to find out. 


Nodovekian was waiting for me inside, not in the entrance hall 
where | had fallen asleep the first time, but in the library. | almost 
didn’t notice him as | passed on the way to my bunk. He sat at my 
desk, reading, his mask on the desk beside him. From the way he 
sat, hunched over the book in the light of a single lamp, he reminded 


me of the Port Authority. When | stopped in the doorway, he waved 
me into the room without looking up. 


‘Did you find anything at the lazarettes?’ he asked. 


| pulled the bundle of letters from my kit and handed them to him. 
He pulled off the string and looked at each one in turn, first the front, 
then inspecting the seal on the back. Once he had looked at them 
all, he set them to the side and placed his mask on top as a 
paperweight. 


‘You didn’t open them,’ he said without inflection. 

‘They weren’t for me.’ 

‘That’s not an answer.’ 

‘That wasn’t a question,’ | responded. 

If | had angered him, he didn’t show any sign of it. 

‘Why have you been ignoring my messages?’ he asked. 


| was perplexed. Since the last time | had talked to him at the 
Wheelhouse, | had received no messages from Nodovekian. In fact, 
| had sent numerous requests to meet him through Howarth, who 
insisted that the high priest was too busy to respond. | told 
Nodovekian as much. He sighed. 


‘It seems that | need to have a little talk with Howarth. | wanted 
you working in my personal retinue. He told me that you insisted you 
were not worthy and wished to work your way up through the ranks. | 
sent the occasional message to try and persuade you, or at least | 
thought | had. | didn’t come in person because | didn’t wish to be 
seen taking too personal an interest. It seems Father Howarth had 
his own agenda.’ 


| thought of all the times that | had sent messages through 
Howarth and trusted him to deliver them to Nodovekian. Nodovekian 


would get to Howarth before | could, however. | never saw him 
again. At first | thought it was lucky for him that he escaped my 
retaliation for his betrayal but, after what | saw over the next few 
years, | wonder how lucky he actually was. 


‘Well,’ Nodovekian continued. ‘That saves me one problem. | was 
afraid | was going to have to come in here and convince you to take 
a higher position. Assuming Howarth was lying about that as well 
and you are interested. You are interested, aren’t you, Nebaioth?’ 


‘Yes, sir’ 


‘Good. You see, Nebaioth, there are many people who think that 
Captain Scarratt has been pursuing Lady Ella. This is, of course, 
untrue. The Captain is dedicated to the Ship and the hunt for 
Leviathan, and any woman can be no more than a passing fancy. 
Besides, he is the Captain. Any woman he wanted would be more 
than happy to live at his side.’ 


‘Of course, sir.’ 


‘Still, people talk, whether or not they know what they are talking 
about. And it would be...’ He paused, his brain in search of the right 
word. ‘...inconvenient for the Captain if it is perceived that a woman 
who held his eye instead chose a common priest. But that would be 
wrong in more than one way, wouldn't it? Because you’re not a 
common priest, are you, Nebaioth?’ 


‘If you Say SO, Sir.’ 


‘| not only say so, | believe it to be true, as does the Captain. You 
showed yourself to be exceptional back on Gaffspar. It’s time for you 
to take a place befitting your abilities and befitting the fiancée of a 
lady of the Wheelhouse. Starting the day after tomorrow, you will be 
my personal assistant. You will go where | go, at my side always. 
You will watch my back, Nebaioth, and | will be watching you. Do you 
understand?’ 


‘Yes, Sir.’ 


‘Good,’ said Nodovekian. He rose from behind my desk, retrieved 
his mask and pulled it over his head. | could no longer see his face 
and | imagine he was relaxing and allowing the anger he had been 
holding back to surface. He tucked the bundle of letters from the 
lazarettes under his arm before pointing to a small ebony box on the 
desk. He must have left it there. | had never seen it before. 


‘It’s a ring,’ Nodovekian said. ‘You'll be needing it. He was going to 
give it to her someday. Good luck, Nebaioth.’ 


Nodovekian left the room and a moment after that | heard the front 
door to my rooms open and close. | picked up the box and opened it. 
The ring glittered brightly, even in the dim light emitted by the lamp. 
The crystal stones seemed to gather and amplify the available light. 
The band itself was a complex weave of silver and marble carved 
into fine threads. It was a breath-taking sight. Back amidships, it 
would have bought a life of leisure, worth a handful of Captain’s 
coins. | put it back in the box and put the box in the desk drawer. | 
locked the drawer and hid the key. There was no force that could 
compel me to give that ring, tainted by the impostor, to Ella. 


Chapter 26: THE SPECTRE OF NO-ONE. 


Scarratt’s narrative: 


Among the stories | heard from my dinner guests, one was a new 
coinage rather than a past legend, or rather it was a modern 
elaboration of what | was told was an old legend. In the old story, a 
boy and his father had gone out into the desert so the child could be 
shown the whales of the deep sky. In the modern retelling, the child 
so dutiful and mild in the original, kills the father and when 
questioned as to what has happened to him, blames an unknown 
figure called No-one. That phrase is abroad, and common. Ifa duty 
roster is left unchecked and a task goes undone, it’s No-one who 
neglected it. If a thing is stolen, No-one has taken it. And, 
increasingly, my spies report: ‘No-one could replace Captain 
Scarratt’. | am familiar with the techniques of the whispering 
campaign but this is the first time | have been subjected to one that 
pretends to find no fault in its target. It’s impressive. 


As No-one disturobs my mastery, another presence makes itself 
known. A faint women in ghastly yellow shrouds, her face hidden 
behind a bridal veil, drifting through the alleyways and tree-lined 
ways of the Bridge. Word of it reached me gradually, reluctantly from 
Bridgecrew afraid that | would doubt their medical status or their 
word. Bridgecrew who trusted No-one with their doubts and secrets 
and mysteries. 


| had had enough of mystery by this time, and enough of self- 
doubt. The ghost of the corridors, the veiled woman haunting the 
Bridge was clear enough to me if not to my panicked advisors. 
Somewhere in the beyond of Other, Entarodora, witch-queen and 
war-strategist, was trawling for us. The phantom vision was nothing 
more than her telepresence form, skittering across the worlds as 
they moved under her focus. She was seeking a means to lock onto 
us, to draw us to her. It was for me to decide if we ought to be 


drawn. On the one hand reaching her was the fulfilment of part of 
my actual orders, on the other, those orders were themselves a 
sham — issued for the record, a device to enable Lineacrux to 
preserve deniability in any future War-Marshall’s Enquiry. At most, 
they might have been true orders once, two or three voyages ago — 
but the memories available to me suggested that no earlier Scarratt 
would have obeyed them. Why bring in a maverick and a nigh 
renegade to obey orders? Unless you always intended the orders to 
be set aside at need. 


Although Entarodora was of interest (I believed) to my supposed 
sponsors, the words of her ghost which had been reported to me 
suggested that she might have made contact with Leviathan itself, 
and that goal sang through all the cultures of The Brakespeare even 
into my landlubber’s soul, and aside from that, | had been her pupil 
once, in several ways, and still missed her. She would know if | was 
going mad. She had known me before the curse of The 
Brakespeare had devoured me and bent my history into its own 
distorted image. 


| gave the order that The Brakespeare should swim as she 
suggested, but cautiously. The matter was harder, perhaps, than it 
sounds. Outside the universes, there are no milestones or 
directions, not even the distant quasars of our own space-time still 
showed in our wake. _ It was Philetes who could see into the deeps 
and steer for us, and as we moved in the backwash of the hunting 
universes, she read their reactions to the void ahead. She had 
been the only one to come to me in confidence with her experience 
of Entarodora, and it was clear now that the earlier attack or seizure 
which she had experienced had been the first intimation of a psychic 
call so powerful that | didn’t want to estimate the sheer amount of 
blood and pain that must have driven it across the Great Blank itself. 
Philetes denied making any bargain with Entarodora, but | couldn’t 
help remembering how persuasive the war-strategist had always 
been. The Wheelhouse is alive with agendas — why should | not 
suspect one in a person living another’s life? We advance then, with 


all our technology straining meaninglessly into the Void, and only the 
senses of my heartbreaker, to guide us. 


Other minor matters continued to unfold. The guard | had set 
about Ella, in the wake of the attempts on her life — both of which 
had been averted without her having to be made aware of the 
threats - reported that she had accepted an offer of marriage from 
Nebaioth, who had risen so far as to style himself a Father of the 
Church. | considered issuing an edict back along the timeline of the 
worlds to instil a vow of celibacy among the various priesthoods, but 
Nodovekian’s Paradoxians with their strange aping of Faction 
Paradox lore and their evident ties to Lineacrux would hardly have 
been likely to obey it if | did. Very well then, | would be 
magnanimous: if Father Nebaioth were to take responsibility for Ella, 
| would see them married properly, even nobly. | asked Nodovekian 
to arrange for Father Nebaioth to attend on me, so that we might 
discuss it. 


At this time also, | began to hear reports of illnesses in the 
Bridgecrew, and more people had attacks of the migraine that had 
heralded Philetes’ first experience of the touch of Entarodora’s 
mind. | asked that | be informed at all times of this. Some war- 
strategists have taken the innate powers of the Great Houses to 
uncanny levels in pursuit of their researches and plans. | did not, | 
think, believe that Entarodora could turn the minds of my crew at a 
distance literally beyond conception, but | wished to guard against 
the possibility. | took additional precautions for my safety, and for 
Ella’s — for | owed her a debt, for being responsible for bringing her 
into this world instead of letting her go peaceably to The City Of The 
Saved — and for Philetes, for whom | had special duties and whose 
skills | needed. | cared not if people thought the guards were to 
terrorise them: that | knew my reasons was enough. 


Of course, when Nodovekian brought Father Nebaioth to me, he 
arrived with the ill-luck of the man always present at interesting 
times, precisely when | could spare him none of the attention | had 
meant to give him. There was something amiss, both on the Bridge 
and in the light-trains from the distant past stars of the True Sky. 


Things were mishappening in the past. In the Webstars, in what was 
then the battle ground of the Cancer Empire and the ‘counter- 
agency’ Lineacrux had claimed to be making use of, stars whose 
thousand-year old light, already recorded on the Bridge, showed 
them to have ended in nova-flares were still there, shown by their 
later light as impossibly intact. My battle-experience suggested that 
the light we had already seen was a fraud, designed to convince us 
that the problem had destroyed itself there in the safe past, while 
behind the wavefront the worlds around those stars gained time to 
do, what? In normal space | would have expected a wave of 
armoured killer missiles travelling at relativistic speeds, lagging 
behind the false light of the Novas by mere hours, aimed as 
unstoppable kinetic weapons at the structure of the Bridge itself. 
Even here | expected some kind of attack was imminent. | was 
organising the construction of detection mechanisms which The 
Brakespeare’s designers had never anticipated might be needed 
within the Ship itself when a wheezing Nodovekian, who sounded 
ashen behind his Mask, attempted to push an obviously spoiling-for- 
a-fight (about what | wasn’t sure) Nebaioth into my presence. 


| let them cool their heels while | dealt with the main issues, aware 
that | was burning boats with one of the only reasonable prelates by 
snubbing Nodovekian as well as his bulldog spirited charge. 


My instincts told me some attack was bound to come, but the 
battlecraft travelling a fraction behind their own light did not, and | felt 
the faint whisper of disapproval for the exercises and innovations | 
had forced on the savants of the mechnician class in order to prove 
that the danger (that specific danger at least) was only in my 
scheming mind. The Primeval Captain, | am sure, they muttered 
would have shown only a glacial and supernatural calm. | by 
contrast was angry and even poor Nebaioth caught the backlash of 
my mood as he blinked at me under his newly ornamented Mask, 
unaware that my eyes could see him clearly. The kind of optics he 
probably has in his mask, my wave had engineered into their biodata 
directly. His face is so set as to seem made of marble, although his 
skin is so dark — Nodovekian called him ugly, but | can see only 


strength in his features. The only real ugliness is weakness. That is 
why | am ugly. That | suppose is why he has what | once thought 
my heart’s desire, and why | no longer care. Being Captain eats my 
strength into ugliness, day by day and hour by hour. If he reads my 
face as | read his, he may see that. What will he make of what he 
sees? 


Chapter 27: Seeing the face of the Beast. 


The Bridge holds many different skies. In certain places such as the 
Great Stairs, you can see the real past skies, the suns of the worlds 
of the Voyage, burning in the pocket of space we carry with us. 
Then there are the spheres set in stone near the starboard pole, 
where the roof of the land has been carved as ornately as the 
outside of the Bridge. There are the clinical strips lining the ceiling of 
the densely packed engineering sections where there is no open sky. 
There are the hovering lights of the vast processing floors where the 
biodata is first stripped before being sent aft for processing. 
Stretching from one end of the Captain’s Quarters to the other is the 
arclight, a ribbon of boiling fire giving heat and light to the cities 
below and reaching its apex over the Captain’s Tower of the 
Wheelhouse. On my first day working at Nodovekian’s side, we 
climbed that tower nearly to the top. | looked out a window and, if not 
for the filters in the glass, it would have blinded me. The closer one 
got to the arclight, the more unreal it looked. Through that window, it 
looked like a toy that | could reach out and grab. Nodovekian, 
impatient with my gawking out the window, urged me on to the top of 
the tower. He said he wanted to notify the Captain of my promotion, 
but his voice was strained and sounded older than | imagined his 
years to be, and | wondered if that was his real reason. 


| tried to make small talk. 


‘So it’s true what they say,’ | said. ‘The Captain lives at the top of 
the Wheelhouse?’ 


‘Don't be stupid,’ Nodovekian replied. ‘Of course he doesn't. 
Who’d want to come all the way up here at the end of every day?’ 


‘Then why is he here? Why is it called the Captain’s Tower?’ | 
asked. 


Nodovekian ignored me, for we had reached the top. At the end of 
the staircase that circled the tower was a single small door. 
Nodovekian knocked. The door opened a few inches and someone 
looked out at us from the other side. Even with only a partial view of 
his face, | could tell it was Scarratt himself. | could also tell that 
something more important than my promotion was on his mind. 


‘What, Nodovekian?’ he whispered. 


‘| have brought Father Nebaioth to see you, sir. He has been 
promoted to my personal assistant as we discussed.’ 


Scarratt’s eyes shifted to look at me. He could see nothing of me 
but my mask, of course. The previous day, realising that | would be 
spending a great deal of time in the Wheelhouse in the future, | had 
taken my mask to the shop Howarth had shown me. | wanted to 
wear my father’s mask and it had been necessary to add suitable 
ornamentation to it. | had insisted on the bare minimum however, 
and it still looked austere next to the masks worn by Nodovekian and 
the rest of his retinue. 


For an instant, | could see hate flare up in Scarratt’s eyes. In that 
moment, | felt the purest joy | had felt since | had sailed on the 
waters of the Linecross. In response, | stood a little taller. Scarratt 
recovered quickly and turned his attention back to Nodovekian. 


‘Wait here,’ he said. ‘We won't be much longer.’ 


Not much longer turned out to be half a day. Nodovekian itched 
with impatience. Every so often, he told me to wait while he entered 
the room to see what was going on. He was never in there long and 
every time he emerged he was hunched over a little more. For my 
part, | passed the time sitting on the window sill and scanning the 
twisted, intertwining roofs of the Wheelhouse below. Using my 
optics, | could telescope in on the various birds and entire colonies of 
skirrels and other mammals that made these barren heights their 
home. | looked out the window, but what | really saw was that 


moment of fury on Scarratt’s face. It was a drug whose effect would 
never fade for me. 


When Scarratt finally came through the door, he was distracted 
and in a hurry. Curious, | tried to see into the room beyond, the one 
that had demanded Scarratt’s attention for so long, but | could only 
get a glimpse of darkness behind the score of officers filing out after 
Scarratt. Nodovekian blocked the stairwell and pointed to me. 


‘Father Nebaioth, Captain,’ Nodovekian said. 


Scarratt turned, placed his hands on my shoulders and looked 
directly at me. | felt as if he could see through my mask. Though it 
couldn't be true, | still struggled not to move to escape his touch. 


‘Congratulations,’ Scarratt said. It was apparent in his tone that he 
wasn’t referring to the promotion. Before | could respond, he turned 
and left, followed by his officers, leaving Nodovekian and | alone 
again on the landing. Once we could no longer hear their footsteps, 
Nodovekian and | followed them down. 


If | had been under any delusion that my promotion to 
Nodovekian’s side was anything but cosmetic, it would not have 
lasted the first day. My duties consisted of following Nodovekian as 
he conducted his business. However, | did not get the opportunity to 
see any of his business. | spent the rest of the day, as | had spent 
that morning, waiting outside of closed doors. By the end of the third 
day it became evident that this was not an attempt to gradually 
indoctrinate me into the position, but rather what | could look forward 
to the rest of my days. | was so bored that | almost longed for the 
days of pointless scutwork and travel. At least the scenery changed 
on a regular basis. In this idle state, | would find two things to occupy 
my attention, one an annoyance, the other a thing that would fill me 
with dread. 


The first was my impending marriage to Ella. When | had first 
conceived my plan, | had pictured a small, quick service recognizing 
our bond, like the ones held in the battered Jonahite chapels on 


Eskalov, a matter of minutes with a couple of witnesses representing 
both sides and a small dinner afterwards. | believe that Ella had 
pictured something similar. It was explained to Ella, by her ladies in 
waiting, that a small service wasn’t suitable for either a lady of her 
stature or a man of mine, however recently obtained that stature 
might be. All plans for our wedding were taken out of our hands 
immediately. The day of the service was set at two months from my 
proposal. It was only at our insistence that it had not been put off 
even further. 


Before we could try and put a stop to it, the wedding had grown 
into a massive event, to be held in one of the great halls of the 
Wheelhouse. Invitations were sent by Ella’s handlers to hundreds of 
officers and mates. Nodovekian assured me in an aside that he 
would ensure that there would be ample representation from the 
Anchor to ‘balance that Sextant crowd.’ The date, the place, the 
attendees, the food, the decorations, every decision, no matter how 
small, was made for us and by the time we were informed it was too 
late for us to do anything about it. Our opinions were unwanted and 
unneeded. The greatest of these decisions was presented to me one 
afternoon by Nodovekian. 


‘Captain Scarratt will be conducting your service personally,’ he 
said. 


| Knew what was expected of me but | couldn’t respond. It was, no 
doubt, Scarratt’s attempt to wrest back some control over the 
Situation and to stop losing, if not gain back, the respect of his crew 
over his loss of Ella’s affection. It would also raise my stature in the 
eyes of the crew as well and that would be nothing but good for my 
long term plans. Part of me, though, could not help but see the 
personal affront inherent in the act. In addition, | simply did not know 
if | would be able to last through the ceremony suppressing my 
hatred for the usurper. 


‘It’s a great honour,’ said Nodovekian in an attempt to prod a 
response out of me. 


‘Yes it is, sir,’ | said. When | failed to continue on more effusively, 
he dismissed me for the day. 


The second thing to nag my daily thoughts was, what was to me, 
Nodovekian's visibly failing health. | had recovered quickly from a 
more debilitating injury and Nodovekian should been back to the 
normal, ironwood hardness of the crew but | could see he was still 
hurting. Despite the severity of my injury though, | had spent far less 
time on Gaffspar than he had. Perhaps, his time there had rotted his 
spirit: abraded his ability to heal himself. To all outward appearances 
he was a solid man of about fifty wheels. He had gained back most 
of the weight lost in the cells on Gaffspar. The haggard face | had 
first seen though the grating had filled out. It was only apparent there 
was a deeper issue to someone who was spending all day, every 
day with him. Someone like me. 


He tired easily. In actuality, he was always tired. Frequently the 
need to stop and rest would overtake him. Sometimes, he would fall 
asleep during these breaks. | even saw him lose consciousness 
while standing upright and had to catch him before he fell to the floor. 
When these spells occurred, he would twitch and mutter in his sleep. 
It reminded me of my mother's stories of those who had come into 
contact with the oddest otherstuff. 


‘They are changed by the smallest contact,’ she had warned me. 
‘And they can never go back to what they were.’ 


Like all mother's warnings to their children, this just served to 
make the prospect all the more attractive to me. If there was one 
thing | had desired in those days of anonymous drudgery it was 
irreversible change. 


His intelligence fluctuated with his stamina. When he was full of 
energy, he was also quick-witted, insightful, correcting and guiding 
dozens of acolytes at a time. It was during those times that he 
embodied the man the rest of the Quarter spoke of with fear. If he 
had been like that all the time, | would have worried that he would 
have intuited my true intentions. More and more frequently, though, 


he lost his way in the sea of his own thoughts. He grew confused as 
to his duties, his whereabouts, even his own identity. When these 
spells occurred, | acted as the intermediary between Nodovekian 
and the constant stream of requests for advice and orders. 


With his condition worsening, | could no longer just collect the 
requests and wait for him to regain his wits. | issued my own orders 
and passed them off as his. Nodovekian relied on a lifetime’s worth 
of experience and connections to navigate the complexities, 
physical, technical and political, of the Bridge. | lacked those 
experiences and connections. What | had was Ella. 


She had quickly realised the officers and technocrats considered 
her too backward or ignorant to comprehend the intricacies of their 
conversations. They were foolish to think so, and we were fortunate. 
Ella possessed an ability to remember conversations exactly. She 
told me she had memory like an ‘elephant.’ | had no conception of 
what that meant and there followed a long explanation of why this 
large pack animal was known for its recall. Conversations like this 
that served to remind me how far Ella had been taken from her true 
home. | thanked her for every item of information she brought me 
and promised to return her home as repayment. She responded that 
she in fact could never repay me for her rescue from Gaffspar. She 
would then reach forward for some overt display of affection for our 
ever-present audience, for we were never able to avoid Scarratt’s 
chaperones. | would respond in kind. 


By the time the day of our wedding arrived, rumours of 
Nodovekian’s condition had spread throughout the Quarters. Those 
in need of advice or direction came directly to me rather than asking 
me to convey their requests to my master. Nodovekian could no 
longer walk unaided, relying on a cane of filigreed bone to keep his 
footing, but he still insisted on serving as representative for my 
family’s side at the ceremony. Representatives of the Sextant had 
offered to try and locate any descended family of mine on the Bridge. 
| declined. | doubted there were any and | would have felt no 
connection with them anyway. | had accepted that | was alone a long 
time ago. 


Rileyah Hall was a proto-Dagonic temple on the Sextant side of 
the Captain’s Tower. The officers of the Sextant had claimed Ella as 
one of their own since her arrival and her side of the hall was filled 
with their ranks, all dressed in the bright colours and gilt of their 
finest dress uniforms. My own side was a sea of pale yellow, all 
drawn from the priesthood. If you had asked anyone in that hall why 
they were there, they would have claimed to be a close friend or 
confidant of Ella or mine. The truth was we barely knew any of them 
and those we did know, we despised. They were here to be seen by 
each other and, hopefully, by Scarratt. 


The hall was the second largest in the Quarters, the first being 
Celebration Hall, which would remain empty until Leviathan had 
been successfully hunted. Rileyah had been emptied and flooded for 
a traditional ceremony. The attendees sat in dinghies so densely 
packed you could scarcely see the water between them. A wooden 
bridge held afloat by pontoons led from a dock back at the entrance 
to the schooner anchored at the other end. | met Ella at the dock, 
Nodovekian at my side, Robertson at hers. Scarratt and his retinue 
waited for us on the schooner, barely visible through the mist drifting 
down from the hall’s vaulted roof a half-league overhead. 


Nodovekian was unsteady on the floating bridge and | had to take 
his arm to keep him from falling off. Robertson attempted to do the 
same for Ella but she shrugged his hand away. As a consequence, 
we made slow progress across the bridge. | was sure Ella echoed 
my wish that we could leave our burdens behind and run for the 
schooner, get it over with and leave them all behind but, as 
Kercovian and Ella had taught me, appearances were important. 
Wasn’t Scarratt’s appearance as Captain more significant to these 
people than the truth of his illegitimacy? 


As we walked across the bridge, the crew of every boat we passed 
began to tap their oars against the sides of their craft in recognition, 
a soft tapping at first, like rain on a roof or pebbles skittering down 
the side of a hill. By the time we reached the schooner, the clatter 
was deafening. It reminded me of the sound of a hold full of freshly 
caught fish, attempting to escape before they drowned in fresh air. 


We climbed the gang plank and took our places to either side of 
Scarratt in front of the schooner’s wheel. Scarratt raised his hand 
and the noise ceased. 


‘We pause in our quest today to witness the binding of Father 
Nebaioth to Lady Ella,’ Scarratt announced. ‘Are there any 
objections?’ 


| held my breath, certain that this was where Scarratt would enact 
any plan he had to keep the two of us apart. 


The crowd remained silent. 


‘Good,’ Scarratt muttered, quietly enough that only those of us on 
deck could hear. He began to incant the traditional Jonahite 
ceremony that | had requested ‘in memory of my mother.’ | had 
picked it for its brevity and because it was the only one with which | 
was actually familiar. If Paradox has a wedding ritual, Kercovian 
never got around to telling me. 


Scarratt recited the text without flaw or pause. | paid little attention 
to the words. | had heard the story of Leviathan and the voyage 
enough times to perform the ceremony myself. | kept my eyes on 
Scarratt for signs of weakness, occasionally glancing to Ella. | kept 
expecting her to change her mind and call it off. | almost missed my 
cue to step forward. We joined hands as Scarratt finished the verse 
on how a crew acts as one to steer their craft and a couple must act 
as one to steer their lives. He produced the traditional length of rope 
from his pocket, though | noticed they had felt the need to decorate 
even this, braiding the twine with gold threads. 


‘Ella,’ Scarratt said. ‘Would you join your course through life to 
Father Nebaioth?’ 


‘| would,’ she said. 


She took the wheel of the schooner in her right hand. Scarratt tied 
her hand to it. | noticed that he fumbled the knot slightly before 


getting it right. It was the first visible sign of his distress. 


‘Father Nebaioth,’ Scarratt said. ‘Would you join your course 
through life to Lady Ella?’ 


Before | could respond, Nodovekian spoke. 
‘Scarratt,’ he croaked. 


| had forgotten Nodovekian was there. | had believed that the most 
| could have asked of him was to not keel over during the ceremony. 
| was wrong. 


‘The Queen sends her regards, Scarratt,’ Nodovekian said, his 
voice clearer now. He took a step forward. Scarratt took a step back, 
an involuntary move that, in the recountings to come, diminished him 
in the eyes of the crew. 


Nodovekian no longer needed the cane for support. Instead he 
pointed it at Scarratt’s chest. | reset the optics in my mask and 
confirmed my immediate suspicion. Nodovekian was dead, probably 
lost while crossing the bridge. Without his living will, control of his 
body had been ceded to the infection that had never been truly 
cured. He belonged to the Cancer Empire now. 


‘Long live Captain No-One,’ he shouted and lunged at Scarratt 
with the cane. The mention of No-One caused the crowd to gasp. 
Rather than throwing themselves in front of Scarratt as expected, his 
retinue retreated, afraid of infection. If Scarratt had not dodged that 
first strike, the puppet that had been Nodovekian might have killed 
him immediately. 


The audience panicked. Every boat in the hall attempted to row for 
the entrance at once but they were too tightly packed. Once they 
realised this, they tried scrabbling from boat to boat for the bridge. 
Many of them fell into the water and, weighed down by their 
excessive ornamentation, drowned. 


Scarratt ducked behind the port side of the wheel for cover. On the 
starboard side, Ella was exposed to Nodovekian’s advance. She 
twisted at the knot holding her to the wheel with her free hand. 
Nodovekian didn’t seem interested in her though. He stabbed at 
Scarratt through the spokes of the wheel with his cane. Scarratt 
grabbed Nodovekian’s arm on one of the attempts and bent it so it 
could not be pulled back through the wheel. The remains of my 
former benefactor scrabbled like an animal in a trap to break free. 


Of course | could have let Nodovekian kill him. If my sole desire 
had remained simply to dispose of the false Captain, | would have. 
But as difficult as it was to admit, | still needed him. If he had died at 
that moment, one of the officers at that moment fleeing for their lives 
would have taken his place. With no interest or sense of debt to Ella 
or me, we would have been discarded amidships, never to see the 
Bridge again. We would be an embarrassment, a reminder of 
scandal to be hidden away. 


Nodovekian pulled his arm free and raised it for another attack, but 
his attention remained focused on Scarratt. It was a simple matter to 
come up behind him and sweep his legs from under him. On the way 
down, he lost his grip on the cane. | snatched it away, grabbed the 
top with both hands and drove it through his abdomen and into the 
deck below. Pinned there, he lost all resemblance to the intelligent 
man he had once been. He screamed and howled and thrashed 
about, attempting to dislodge himself. 


The deck was littered with coats and hats and other bits of 
uniforms dropped or stripped when Scarratt’s retinue had fled. 
Among these was a ceremonial sabre lying half out of its scabbard. | 
picked it up and tested its edge with my thumb before using it to 
sever Nodovekian’s head. A gout of blood shot from his neck across 
the front of my robes and mask. It took a few seconds for the body to 
stop thrashing. Once it had, | pulled the cane free from the body and 
kicked it and the head over the schooner’s side before the growing 
pool of blood could reach Ella. 


Only a handful of people remained in the hall: Ella, Scarratt and | 
on the schooner and a couple dozen left gathered around the 
entrance. No longer afraid for their lives, they were coming back to 
get a better view. | dropped the sabre and walked to the wheel. 
Scarratt stood up and straightened his coat. 


‘Thank you, Father Nebaioth,’ he said, as if | would ever value 
praise from the pretender’s lips. | was furious that | had found it 
necessary to save him. 


‘| would,’ | said, and grabbed the wheel with my right hand. 
Scarratt looked at me in confusion, unable to grasp my meaning, 
forgetting what we had been doing before the interruption. 


‘| would,’ | repeated. ‘Finish the ceremony.’ 


He nodded and tied my hand to the wheel with the other end of the 
rope. | wiped my free hand clean on my robes and grasped Ella’s 
with it. We recited our commitments and dedications to each other. 
Scarratt finished the rest of the verses quickly and quietly. In the end, 
we received the private ceremony we had wished for to begin with. 


Chapter 28: AFTER THE WEDDING. 


Scarratt’s narrative: 


I've never been at my best at weddings, even when possessed 
people don’t try to kill me on behalf of people who ought to be old 
friends of mine, the bride isn’t someone | moped over for years who 
blames me for her death, and the groom evidently doesn’t detest me 
to the soles of his boots. Still, getting the hat-trick always counts for 
something in this weary world. 


| am not proud — | accept my life being saved by any hands, so 
humble am |. Nebaioth might however have had the good grace to 
accept my thanks. Instead he seemed more affronted by my 
gratitude than by the sudden possession of his sponsor and, | would 
have supposed, his friend. He’s a cold fish, and | honestly can’t 
fathom what Ella can see in him beyond the grin of the skull. 


The possession vector seemed to be the same strain of otherstuff 
that | had identified as being a possible resource in weakening the 
will. Our attackers must have harvested it, either during our own 
voyage — in which case they must have arranged for its rarity to be 
reported while it was stockpiled for their use — or perhaps, for our 
hunting universes bore hard on The San Grael’s traces, it had been 
gathered by Entarodora’s ship. It would not have been a thing 
beyond her cunning to contrive, and she surely was the Queen of the 
message. | ordered an immediate examination of all Bridgecrew for 
signs of otherpenetration, and setting an example, required that it 
begin with the bride and groom, the wedding guests and myself. 


The results were concerning, as twenty-first century Americans so 
clearly put it. While there was no sign of contamination from 
Outside, in any direct medical sense, mild traumas and nightmares 
were spreading, and the rate of accidents which could be attributed 
to tiredness or stress had increased to a statistically significant 


degree. There had been murders, a thing almost without precedent 
outside of the deep past of the voyage or historical fiction, and one of 
the guards | had set to watch Ella, a man called Robertson who had 
risen to a position of responsibility among my agents, was lobbying 
strongly for a series of civil laws and peoples’ courts outside of the 
low justice of the Priesthood or my own high judgements. 


| fear he thought of himself as a Grand Inquisitor in the making, 
perhaps eventually a power behind the Captain’s Chair. If only we 
were certain to have long enough for such plans to come to fruition. 
| doubted he would have time to move against me, not now. 


There had also been suicides, the most surprising being that of 
Physician Tench, whom | would have judged to be immovably 
pleased with being himself, and the honours afforded him, and the 
prospect of his next meal. He however appeared to have disagreed, 
and lying back in a warm bath he had run a sharp scraping tool up 
the veins in his left arm, leaving a rosy froth lapping gradually over 
the lip of the vast enamel tub. Assuming that too wasn’t a murder. | 
ordered an investigation into his medical work in case. Was it 
paranoid to wonder if | could trust the reports that ruled out 
otherpenetration sickness? Perhaps Tench had been going to bring 
something to my attention. 


Each murder gave Robertson’s adhoc investigators more prestige, 
and in an effort to at least keep Ella out of his growing influence, and 
to pay my dues, | called the heirs presumptive to the dead Lord’s 
Nodovekian’s position in the priesthood before me. They were 
frantic with the effort of organising a conclave to debate the issues 
and make their recommendation to me for his successor. It was 
Supposedly a purely nominal request for the Captain’s Approval, and 
usually I’d have let it go by on that basis, but this was an opportunity 
to make it clear who was really in control. | might have thought of 
them as the three wise monkeys. Howarth of the fish-teeth mask - 
do no evil - the convert to a new faith desperate to win favour for 
himself, Prelate Laminora — see no evil — an old school nun with 
skull mask and wimple, in whose eyes Nodovekian could do nothing 


ill, who’d be against any candidate for the crime of not being him. 
The third though, I’d seen but never heard speak. Say no evil? 


He held out a withered claw of a hand, and introduced himself : 
‘Academician Jendrickenses’. 


| let the other two get back to raising the conclave. This was the 
one | wanted to talk. Alone with me, he removed his skull mask with 
a happy and relieved flourish. 


‘How’s Torresentimor?’ | asked. 

‘Recovering.’ 

‘Good, good. So, you’re a mysterious advisor. Let’s hear it!’ 
‘Hear what?’ 


‘The current brand of mysterious Lineacruxian guidance. The 
lecture on everything I’ve done wrong and why I’m so much more 
appalling a Captain than you expected, the admonitions to try harder, 
and the cajoling to play up and play the game.’ 


‘Ah | see. Yes. Torresentimor can get on people’s nerves. | 
always find Lineacrux painful myself. I’m Arpexia House.’ 


‘Indeed?’ 


‘Only one | think. Here, that is. We're not hiding nor seeking our 
victories outside the Spiral Politic — no offense?’ 


‘None taken. So why are you here, hidden among the hiding?’ 


‘They’ve stolen something, or someone has, and | have reason to 
believe it may have been concealed inside your Ship, before you 
entered the Maw.’ 


‘Really?’ | couldn’t help but smile. ‘Perhaps a search?’ 


‘Could be tricky’. He’d actually taken my offer at face value. ‘It’s 
a variable, you see, one of the Great Devices.’ 


| nodded, that would make it difficult. The Devices, built as 
timeships were built, could take almost any form, be any size. 


Still, it would probably have a base-form. ‘What are we talking 
about?’ 


‘The Spear. The totem used to impale the King Yssgaroth. It was 
on display in the High Pavilion. An old man in yellow Lineacrux 
robes walked past the case before it vanished.’ 


‘Good luck identifying them among their cargo-cult version of 
Faction Paradox, all yellow robes and skull masks. They’ve grown a 
forest to hide the wood for the trees. It seems to function reasonably 
well as a religion too, they've even made converts.’ 


‘Former Marshbishop Howarth, yes? He has all the excess Zeal 
of the new boy. 


‘How do you come to be so high in the Yellow Order, if you’re just 
here chasing the Spear?’ 


He looked uncomfortable. ‘I think they were planning to use it to 
sample biodata from Leviathan. | joined to see if they'd got it. They 
flattered and drew me into their inner councils because they thought 
| might know where it is. 


‘They’ve lost it you see.’ 
‘l'll keep my eyes open for something that could be anything.’ 


‘It'll look like a Spear, albeit perhaps a very small one. Its form is 
fixed, only its dimensionality is free.’ 


‘In return, you'll do me a favour?’ 


‘If | can. Lineacrux don’t confide in me over much if you’re looking 
for reports.’ 


‘Not that, but if you have any influence on the conclave vote, | 
have a candidate in mind.’ 


He left promising to support any candidate | might raise, and to my 
amusement, no sooner had he gone than Howarth who had - it 
seemed — been skulking on the nether stairs ‘til Jendrickenses had 
gone past, stuck his masked head around the door. (It occurred to 
me that if Jendrickenses had murdered Howarth and donning his 
mask, stuck his head back in for a second, I'd be hard pressed to tell 
them apart, until the former spoke anyway.) 


‘Do you know what he did?’ Howarth asked. 


| shook my head, because | didn’t, and | wanted to Know what 
Howarth was alleging. 


‘He’s the one to whom your head is delivered, after you fail. He’s 
the one who decides to put it to the question rather than try to heal 
you. He’s the one who lets your head be stolen away by Philetes 
and given to Lineacrux. He’s the one who always condemns you to 
do this again.’ 

The teeth of his mask gleamed, like the laughter of fish. 

‘| thought you might like to know why he shouldn't rise any further.’ 

‘Howarth!’ 

My voice was sharper than | should have let it get. 

‘Captain?’ 


‘Close the door on your way out.’ 


Chapter 29: In which | have honour thrust upon me. 


After the ceremony, Ella and | were separated and taken to be 
examined for signs of infection. At first we had protested, but | saw 
that everyone left in the hall was being quarantined as well. As they 
put me in the null tank, an empty bubble similar to my old teaching 
cell, if not as spacious, they told me that even the Captain was being 
examined. 


| waited in isolation, wishing they had at least allowed me a 
change of clothes. The smell of Nodovekian’s blood on my robes 
quickly filled the tiny space. It certainly wouldn't help my chances of 
avoiding infection. A half day passed according to my mask before 
the cell was opened. An attendant led me to a room where | could 
shower and change. Once | had done so, | was led to a room with a 
simple wooden table and two chairs. Robertson was waiting in one 
of the chairs. He motioned for me to join him. 


‘Could you please take off your mask and set it on the table?’ he 
asked. 


‘Is there a problem with it?’ | asked even as | complied. 
‘| would just like to see your face while we talk.’ 
‘Where is Ella?’ | asked. 


‘She is talking to someone, just as you are talking to me,’ he said. 
‘There has been an attempt on the Captain’s life. Mutiny, the worst 
crime we can name.’ 


‘And you are questioning Ella and me because...?’ 


‘We are questioning everyone in attendance at the incident so we 
get a full understanding of what exactly happened.’ 


‘Who questioned you?’ 


He shifted in his seat, uncomfortable at being caught out. | saw my 
way to a quick ending of this foolishness. | would find it enjoyable as 
well. 


‘Did you know Nodovekian was going to turn?’ he asked, ignoring 
my question. ‘Is that why you set up this wedding? To lure the 
Captain to a place where you could attack him?’ 


‘| saved the Captain,’ | said. ‘I killed Nodovekian while you ran 
away. You betrayed the Captain, Robertson, with your cowardice. 
Who is questioning you?’ 


| stood up and reached for my mask. Robertson moved as if to 
intervene but | stopped him with a look. | plucked my mask from the 
table and replaced it on my head. 


‘| would like to take my wife home now. She’s had a traumatic day.’ 
He got up and opened the door for me. 
‘I'll take you both home,’ he said. 


‘Ella is under my protection now,’ | said. ‘You are no longer 
needed.’ 


They brought Ella to meet me outside. She was still in her wedding 
dress. Though | had tried to stay between her and Nodovekian, the 
bottom edge of her dress was stained with his blood. | couldn't 
understand why they allowed me to change but not her. 


‘They blame me,’ she said. She was angry and scared, gasping for 
breath. | hugged her close to me until she could calm herself. | took 
her by the hand to lead her home. 


‘They are scared,’ | said. ‘They are blaming everyone they can in the 
hope of stumbling across the truth.’ 


‘Robertson interrogated me,’ she continued. ‘He said you planned it 
all. When | told him that was ridiculous and asked him why you’d 
save Scarratt if that was true, he went crazy. He said it was my fault 
for rejecting the Captain. He said | had disrupted the history of the 
Ship.’ 


‘He knows in his bones, if not his head, that his Captain is false. 
They had hoped to fix that by pairing you with him and he is 
frightened by what will happen now that they have failed. Good. Let 
the false Captain have false Ella for Queen.’ 


She tugged on my arm and asked me to stop. 
‘Did you plan it?’ she asked. 


‘No,’ | said. ‘But | do have a plan.’ | told her the first step and her 
part in it. 


Once we arrived at my rooms, | sat in the nearest chair and 
allowed my head to slump forward against my chest. 


‘What are you doing?’ Ella asked. 


‘Lam weary, Ella,’ | said. ‘| have fought and killed what remained of 
my mentor. | have been questioned and held in a cell. | must rest, as 
should you.’ 


‘You could at least take the mask off,’ she muttered as she walked 
down the hall away from me. | heard her footsteps as she went from 
room to room, no doubt pondering what | had told her. 


‘This won't do at all,’ she called out. She walked back to my side, 
lifted off my mask, and kissed me. ‘I love you dear, but | have to live 
here too you know. I’m sure this is fine for a priest who is never at 
home, but—’ 


She paused before listing twenty or so decorations or pieces of 
furniture that had to go as soon as possible and how what remained 
had to be re-arranged and what needed to be brought in to make my 


rooms habitable. She was perfect. The list was long enough that no 
one could think it deliberate that it included the four hiding places for 
the devices planted in my rooms to spy on me. | had detected them 
shortly after taking residence, but as long as | had lived alone there 
had been no need for their removal. 


‘Do what you will with the place, my love,’ | said. ‘It is yours. Now 
ready yourself for bed.’ 


‘Thank you,’ she said, and bent down to kiss me again. 


It was true that | was weary. The quarantine cell had been small 
and uncomfortable. In my younger years | could sleep on a pallet or 
an open field, but | had grown soft in just my short time in the 
Quarters. That had to end. | was drawing ever closer to Scarratt. | 
suspected how he, in his foolish pride, might decide to act after this 
incident. It was time to gather others to me and, at just the right 
moment, sink my shadow blade into his back. 


| smiled at the thought. To those spying upon me, for | had 
positioned myself directly in front of one of their eavesdropping 
devices, | must have looked a man happy to be alive and home with 
his new bride. As | listened to the splashing water of Ella bathing, | 
fell asleep in the chair. 


The conclave for the selection of Nodovekian’s successor was called 
as | slept. Two messengers were sent to my door and subsequently 
turned away by Ella, who insisted that | be allowed to rest. The third 
they sent was Howarth, who was bold enough to push his way past 
her and rouse me himself. | took my time readying myself to leave, 
simply for the enjoyment of how it frustrated him. 


The conclave reminded me of my old classroom in Eskalov. 
Galleries of seats faced a central dais where senior priests stood to 
make the case for their nominees to replace Nodovekian. Behind the 
dais was a raised balcony for the highest ranking priests. As 
Nodovekian’s personal assistant, | had a seat in the balcony, though 
towards the back. Howarth had let it slip on the way over that there 


had been some heated debate on whether | would be allowed in the 
conclave at all as | had, as one senior priest said, ‘murdered’ 
Nodovekian. In the end, they decided that Nodovekian’s death had 
been a mercy killing, a quick action in defence of The Brakespeare. | 
believe Howarth was trying to offend me. How surprised he would 
have been at the truth. 


They had been debating for hours by the time | arrived. They 
turned as one when | entered, a sea of skulls with their hollow 
sockets following me as | took my seat. | paid no attention to the 
speakers. | watched the gallery. Every so often, one of the hundreds 
of priests turned to face me rather than the dais. For sure, many of 
them were simply gawking. They had considered me barbaric since 
my arrival and thought my actions simply confirmed this. But | 
sensed something more in the regard of some of them. They knew 
something was missing in their leadership - true belief in the purpose 
of our voyage. It was among those who felt that way that | would 
recruit my insurgency. 


For hours, they argued and pronounced and shouted, every 
speaker more pompous and hollow than the last. Three votes were 
taken with no candidate receiving a simple majority. After every vote, 
the disagreements got worse. The speakers shouted to the gallery 
and, no longer concerned with order and decorum, the gallery 
shouted back. We broke for an evening meal in the hope of calming 
tempers and easing debate. On our return from the break, a retinue 
of officers stood by the dais conferring with the Father at Arms. Once 
we had returned to our seats, he addressed the gallery. 


‘The Captain wishes to address the conclave,’ he said. 


The priests rose to their feet when Scarratt entered. He had left 
most of his retinue behind. Only Robertson and the false Ella 
accompanied him. Scarratt refused to meet anyone’s gaze. He 
strode straight for the dais, intent on making his statement as quickly 
as possible. Conversely, Robertson could scarcely look anywhere 
but in my direction. His hatred shone in his face, a more intense 
feeling than the simple dislike he had always held for me previously. 


At the time, | couldn’t know why. Scarratt had recovered quickly from 
the attempt on his life, betraying no hesitancy or fear. He did not 
begin with pleasantries or reassurances but went straight to the 
point. 


‘There will be no further discussion,’ he said. ‘Father Nebaioth will 
be Nodovekian’s replacement.’ 


The assembled priests found this statement so counter to their 
wishes, so distasteful, that even in the presence of their so-called 
Captain, they began to hoot and scream. They stomped their feet 
and pounded on their desks. A dozen or more simply shouted 
‘murderer.’ In the balcony, | was nearly deafened by the protestations 
surrounding me. The closest turned towards me and drew close 
together to block my exit. | was sure they were about to kill me 
before Scarratt’s order could be enacted. | crouched and prepared to 
defend myself. 


‘Silence,’ Scarratt shouted. He turned to face me, and the priests 
surrounding me, sensing his attention, parted so that he could see 
that | was unharmed. 


‘There will be no further discussion,’ he repeated. ‘If you refuse, | 
will consider it mutiny and take appropriate action.’ 


He left the room as suddenly as he had entered it. Despite his 
admonition, they resumed discussion as soon as he was gone, this 
time about how to deal with his decision. | decided that | should 
leave as well before any of them reached the conclusion that being 
thrown overboard would be worth ensuring that | never took office. 
By the time | reached the exit however, the opportunists and 
lickspittles were already looking for a chance to use this 
development to their advantage and crowded around to congratulate 
me. | bowed my head in acknowledgement but said nothing. | could 
not wait to get away from them. 


Taking on the practical duties of Nodovekian’s position was scarcely 
a transition at all. | had been responsible for that side of things for 


months and the only difference was that it was now official. It was the 
ceremonial and political duties that made for a difficult transition. | 
was called on to preside over various ceremonies and rituals and 
endless, endless conferences of Scarratt’s senior officers. 


Working with Nodovekian, then taking his place, laid bare to me 
the truth of the priesthood aboard The Brakespeare. |It had been 
immediately apparent to me that the priesthood was rife with 
heretics, stowaways, and landlubbers. They spoke blasphemy and 
thought nothing of it. They spoke of the Ship as if it was one among 
many. They did not live to serve the Voyage. The Voyage was to 
serve them. 


| was the only Ship-born among them. | was backward and they 
thought Scarratt a fool for promoting me. They were right that he was 
a fool, but not for the reasons they threw about behind his back. And 
| was not the savage simpleton they thought me. | knew the purpose 
of the priesthood. It held the Ship together as surely as the rigging. It 
provided the cultural bonding for the voyage. It served as the 
constant reminder of our purpose to everyone from officers on the 
Bridge to the lowliest labourers in places like Eskalov. It carried 
meaning the way veins carry blood and once it was done, it brought 
back information. 


Robertson was formally in charge of keeping order on the Ship, 
but all who spent their days in the tower knew, though they dared not 
speak it, who had fashioned The Brakespeare, who had set its path, 
who had placed Scarratt at the wheel. They hid in plain sight. They 
never ordered but hinted or suggested. They were everywhere, and 
Scarratt had given them to me. It would have been impossible to find 
a better resource for finding, gathering, and empowering those who 
would stand by me against him. When that day came, | would have 
to thank him properly. 


| tolerated the existing schedule as long as | could, knowing that if 
| made too many changes immediately that those opposed to my 
promotion would use it as an excuse to have me removed. Once | 
was firmly ensconced in my new role however, they found my seat 


empty at the pointless ceremonies and meetings. | travelled the 
Bridge, from port to starboard. | met with as many priests as | could, 
questioning them, gaining an understanding of them and amassing a 
knowledge of just how many others there were who could be turned 
against Scarratt. Even | was surprised how many there were. 


In public, all praised his name and respected his position. His 
image was everywhere, a portrait in every room and a statue in 
every square. In private though, it was different. Of course there 
were the truly reverent, but more than half had their doubts about our 
Captain. They heard rumours, that he was negligent in his duties in 
favour of chasing illicit relations, he ran from battle, he had no 
respect for the ways of The Brakespeare and that he in fact feared 
Leviathan. 


Officially, | had to deny all these rumours. When | did so, | made a 
point of looking away or hesitating, reinforcing the rumours with 
every denial. Soon, | grew skilled at drawing out their concealed 
doubts in the guise of counselling on how to rid themselves of the 
same. 


As | went on these ‘inspection tours’ along the length of the 
Bridge, Ella did the same among the officers of the Quarter. In the 
beginning of these efforts, he results surpassed mine. She told me | 
was no merchant and that | had to keep in mind that my position 
intimidated them. She spent several long nights training me on 
subtleties of communication | required. ‘Salesmanship’ she called it. 


Scarratt grew frustrated by my frequent absences. Once he called 
me to his private briefing room to discuss it. He told me he needed 
me by his side, to truly take Nodovekian’s place. 


‘You are trying to do it all yourself,’ he said. ‘And you can’t. To take 
Nodovekian’s position, you have to find a new assistant to take 
yours.’ 


‘| have not found a suitable replacement,’ | said. 


‘You haven't looked,’ he shouted. ‘Find one, or I'll name one for 
you, and you'll like my decision on that as well as they liked my 
decision to name you.’ 


On my way home to Ella, | thought of the contacts | had made and 
which one could be plausibly brought to the Quarters to serve as my 
aide. | certainly would not have any of the lickspittles who had all but 
begged for it. | would confer with Ella. This was now our mutual 
conspiracy. However, Ella would have other news for me on my 
return home. 


‘Your father was here,’ she said. ‘He left this.’ 


She handed me a scrap of paper. ‘I'll be where you left me,’ the 
message read. | recognized Kercovian’s handwriting immediately. 


| had not expected to ever hear from Kercovian again. He said he 
had a plan to reach the Bridge but | had not believed him and | 
certainly held no intention of going back amid Ship. Obviously, his 
plan had worked and he wanted to meet. Did he intend me to take 
my place back at his side? Did he intend to kill me as he threatened 
when | left him? Whatever the risk, | couldn’t allow him to roam free 
on the Bridge without knowing his intentions. | slipped the message 
into my robes. 


‘| thought you said your father was dead?’ Ella asked. 


‘You must have mis-heard,’ | said. ‘Or he mis-spoke. It was simply 
‘a Father,’ not my father.’ 


She glared at me a moment. | lied effectively every day as | went 
about my business on the Bridge, but Ella knew me better than any 
of them. A clumsy effort like this couldn’t help but fail to fool her. Still, 
she let it go. 


‘How long are you home for this time?’ she asked. 


‘| have to go back tomorrow,’ | said. 


Ella knew of my time with Kercovian and how it ended. | must 
admit my recounting might have made him a more impressive figure. 
Embellishment was a habit from my storytelling days en route to the 
Port Authority. If | told her who | was going to see, she would try to 
stop me. It would be simpler to ask her forgiveness when | returned. 


Even with the transport available to me as first of the priesthood, it 
took days to reach the starboard end of the Bridge. The ancient 
stone temple from Starboard still sat in its garden. The difference this 
time was that it no longer stood in the centre of an empty town 
waiting for inhabitants. The streets and buildings had been in use for 
generations. The streets wore their history in the cracks and patches 
and grooves worn in by daily use. A small crowd of people waited to 
enter the temple. | intended to take my place in the queue and enter 
unnoticed, but they saw my vestments and urged me ahead. 


Kercovian stood inside, spinning the tale of the voyage from 
behind the altar as | had seen him do hundreds of times before on 
streets corners and in alleyways. No seat was available, so | stood in 
the back and waited. He acknowledged me with a nod but did even 
pause in the telling. When he finished, he passed a tin cup around 
the room for offerings, which | noticed were quite generous. 


‘If you'll excuse me,’ he said. ‘I have a visitor.’ 


He thanked the crowd for their attention and shook hands with a 
few of them on the way out. When he reached me, he clapped me 
on the shoulder and told me to follow him. 


‘Would you like a drink?’ he asked. ‘You’ve come a long way.’ 


‘As did you,’ | said. ‘| departed the morning after you left the 
message.’ 


He dismissed the notion with a snort. 


‘| didn’t deliver it personally,’ he said. ‘It was passed hand to hand 
through a chain of priests, the old fashioned way. They’re young. | 


think they thought me quaint. Still, lm Sure you’ve swept your rooms 
of any spies, at least if you followed my training you did, but they’re 
watching your visitors, | guarantee it. What did you do with the 
message?’ 


‘| have it with me.’ 
‘Burn it. Here we are.’ 


It was a tavern much like the ones | had frequented on Broadside. 
If | could have let go of my memories of all that had transpired in the 
interim, it would have been possible to believe that none of it had 
happened. He insisted on purchasing a drink for me with his 
collections from the temple. He set the mug in front of me and | 
realised that he had not bought one for himself. Unsure of what side 
| was now on, he didn’t want to remove his mask and give me an 
advantage. | didn’t remove mine for the same reason. 


‘You've done well for yourself,’ he said. 

| was not going to waste my time discussing my social station. 
‘How did you get to the Bridge?’ | asked. 

‘You were with me when | got here.’ 

‘Am | supposed to believe that you’ve been here since | left you?’ 


‘I'd like you to,’ he said. ‘In the hopes of making you feel just a little 
bit guilty. But we both know that’s not going to happen. No. | returned 
to Starboard and spent a good two wheels making arrangements to 
be brought back here sealed inside a lazarette. | saw you when | got 
out, playing with the toothpick.’ 


‘You told me to take it,’ | said. “Why?” 


‘I's a weapon,’ Kercovian said. ‘It was supposed to go to the 
Captain, but Dervishage got it instead. I’d rather we have it than 
either of them.’ 


| didn’t respond immediately. He thought our objectives still aligned 
and | was already thinking of how | could use that belief. In my 
memories, he was a looming shadow with a skull, ten feet tall. | 
remembered him the way children think of their parents, the way 
Jonahs think of their Captain. Now, face to face with him, in full 
command of my destiny, | saw the truth. He was just another man in 
a mask. But he could still be of some use to me. 


‘My absences are proving a problem,’ | said. ‘Shortly | will not be 
able to roam the Bridge looking for those who would side with us.’ 


‘You would have me do that for you?’ he asked. 
‘Yes.’ 


He leaned forward and gripped the edge of the table between us. | 
did not need to see his face to see his anger. 


‘You forget yourself, Cousin,’ he said. ‘| am not your assistant in 
this undertaking. You are mine.’ 


| Knew if | showed the slightest hesitation, all | had gained would 
be lost. | might as well have never left Broadside. | stood up, 
deliberately jarring the table so he would have to snatch his fingers 
away. 


‘Then go,’ | said. ‘Go and work on your plans and your contacts 
alone and see what they amount to without me. This Ship doesn’t 
belong to Scarratt or you or any of the rest of you anchored souls. 
It’s mine.’ 


| turned to leave but he had one last thing to say. 
‘It's No-one’s,’ he said. ‘Your seat’s been taken.’ 


| left him at the Starboard end and made no attempt to contact him 
further. When | confided in my trip to Ella, after the recriminations, 
she worried that he might alter his plotting to include me. | dismissed 


any such notions. | walked at Scarratt’s side. Any protections 
afforded him also protected me. 


Besides, eventually Kercovian’s anger would fade and he would 
see the advantage of setting aside his pride and aiding me. It took 
nearly half a turn of the wheel, but | was proven correct, 


A priest arrived from the Starboard pole, petitioning for an 
audience. Most audiences from outlying towns were simple requests 
for resource allocations or blessings. | tended to have a flurry of 
them early in the day to get them out of the way. This one, it was 
said, was making a pilgrimage from Starboard to Port and sought my 
benediction as he passed through the Quarters. When he knelt 
before me, a small envelope dropped from his robes. | ignored it and 
finished the blessing. He picked it up and held it out to me. 


‘You dropped this, sir,’ he said. 
‘It’s yours,’ | replied, eager to move on to the next audience. 
‘| assure you it’s yours, sir,’ he insisted. 


| took it and thought nothing of it until the arclight dimmed at the 
end of the day. Inside the envelope was a list of twenty or so names 
and locations, all in Kercovian’s hand. At the bottom, he had written, 
‘Use them wisely.’ 


And so | saw my path secure. With Kercovian acting on my 
behalf, | no longer needed to travel the Bridge and thus escaped any 
scrutiny for those activities. Ella and | could spend our time trying to 
spread my influence in the Quarters. | knew it would be a long path, 
estimating it would take at least five or six turns of the wheel to sway 
enough of the crew to my side that | could lead a successful mutiny. 
If | waited ten, | could be certain. It was a fine plan. | was patient and 
certain that Scarratt, the vain fool, would never be able to find me out 
or do anything to disrupt my plans. | had all the time | needed. 


A few months later, he found Leviathan. 


Chapter 30: THERE SHE BLOWS! 


Direct statement recovered from exhibit A: | was born. | was 
made. This is, of course, the whole problem of nature versus 
nurture of which you may be aware from your historical studies. 
Let me state clearly for these records that the two facts are not, 
actually, contradictory in any way. You may have heard 
different accounts of this, even from me. | have operated in 
milieus where admitting to a failure to have entered the world 
biologically would have been tantamount to seeking immolation 
as a demon or a witch or, at least, like ‘Duncan from his 
mother’s womb, untimely ripp’d,’ to be marked out for some 
strange and terrible destiny. Equally, it has often been just as 
infra-dig to admit to any direct experience of birth among my 
immediate peers. Because of both of these problems | have 
undergone specific treatments to block certain memories under 
those conditions and in those times and spaces. Here though, 
in debriefing, | can be candid and speak for the record. 


You must excuse the wheezing of the lung pumps, and the 
clumsiness of my vocalisations. It is unavoidable, at this time. 


During the first onset of the War, it was discovered that troop 
candidates raised by the traditional mechanisms of the Great 
Houses lacked a certain brutal animal ingenuity often observed 
in the satraps, cat’s-paws, reps, and vicars — | use the word in 
its original sense - of the Enemy. My ‘birth’ was a one of a 
number of tactical responses to this problem. 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


It was Philetes who found Leviathan — as | knew it would be. 
Entarodora was always beckoning her on in dreams now, and it was 
the most we could do without damage to Lady Philetes’ mind to have 
resisted as long as we had. | had wanted longer. Time to try to get 


some grip on the crew, time to restock the Bridge with things we 
might need, time to simply think. Even a year might have been 
enough. | was heading towards a confrontation with something 
essentially unknowable, and to another with a planner who had 
always been more subtle than I. 


It wasn’t only Leviathan we found, nor The San Grael. Though | 
ordered Philetes to speak of it to no-other, we passed through a 
cloud of broken Brakespeares. Shattered and burned remains. 
Other iterations of the Voyage. Clearly the two | vaguely 
remembered had not been the only attempts. Philetes told me, the 
best she could, what the senses of the hunting pack relayed to her. 
The twin Brakespeares each burned up by the other’s weapons 
galaxies, each still flaring with the gamma rays of their final mutual 
destruction. The single lone Brakespeare, shorn and denuded of its 
sheath of space-time by some accident or horror we could not guess 
at, a naked skeleton of worlds, tormented into flat surfaces of bone 
like an immense flattened fossil, solidifying under the pressure of 
geological ages. Perhaps it had been caught between colliding 
branes: destroyed by the creation of two other universes. 


While we passed those dreadful remains, | held her in my arms 
without any pretence of passion, and her fear was one with my own. 
A week later Leviathan was clear enough for me to consider 
announcing it to the citizens of the Bridge. | had known that the trail 
of The San Grae! would lead us to a treasure. Entarodora had been 
doing first what | had attempted second, reaching back into the spiral 
politic from outside history, to give her Ship advantage after 
advantage and turn and turn again of its ship’s wheel. Like The 
Brakespeare in miniature it had drawn to itself fools and powers and 
darkness. It had pulled in my absent nemesis, the Captain Who 
Should Have Been. When it finally broke against something beyond 
price she had set her hooks into us to reel us in, to seize the prize for 
her. She would be as dangerous as Leviathan, albeit in a different 
way: the Queen Germ on the outstretched hand of God. 


| ordered the bells rung, as The Brakespeare approached. From 
the Crow’s Nest, the peals of the bell called Leviathan’s Watch, rang 


out setting others a ringing in echo as the towers and churches took 
up the joyful call. The great windows of the Bridge showed nothing, 
the blackness within them was the dark of the bow-wave of space- 
time we moved in and held wrapped around us, but even so the 
crowds pressed against them as if they could taste Leviathan 
through the media of the glass. | called the specialists and the day- 
officers to join me in the Otherness Tanks, from which we would 
examine the Great Outside. Waiting for them to arrive in the chart- 
room, the ebullient feeling of victory was in the air, | turned from the 
charts, thinking | heard Lady Philetes step upon the marble, but it 
was Father Nebaioth scowling so hard it was audible through his 
mask. 


He had made himself invaluable in the last few months. The 
intrigues of the competing Churches broke on him like waves on a 
rock and he seemed neither to fear the sea nor the stone at his 
back. He might slip in my hand one day but until then he was a tool 
to be set to use. As was |, as were we all. | smiled. ‘Good of you to 
heed the bells so promptly Father, | was about to send someone to 
fetch you. | and the Bridgecrew-on-duty are about to enter the 
Tanks, to see what Philetes has informed me lies ahead of us. Walk 
with me’. | motioned him to set out before me. As we began our 
journey, Robertson fell in silently beside me. | knew if | uttered the 
right words he would kill Father Nebaioth, or try to. The words were 
‘Kill Father Nebaioth’. Such is power. 


Chapter 31: In which the vision of a needle in a haystack follows 
on the tolling of bells, and a man hitherto silent is silenced. 


It started in the Crow’s Nest, at the very top of the Captain’s Tower, 
the highest spot in all the Quarters, in all the Bridge. I’d been there 
before, at the time | was naive enough to think that Scarratt lived 
there. Since then, | had spent numerous days there as both 
Nodovekian’s aide and then his replacement. | had seen the tanks 
and the labels, our portholes to the seas beyond. 


From the top of the tower, a single bell rang. The sound carried 
from that great height and could be heard even over the din below. 
The bell rang loudly and rapidly, | could picture the excited lookout 
pulling excitedly at the rope. Soon, others took up the call. Bells rang 
out from all the Quarters in a great cacophony. The ringers, as 
trained from the cradle by the simple nursery rhyme ‘The Bells on 
the Bridge’ slowed or sped up until they found a common rhythm. 
Then the Quarters echoed with what sounded to be the tolling of a 
single great bell. 


In the distance, beyond my hearing, others would be taking to the 
bells. It would spread through the Quarters and farther, taking 
centuries to reach the Starboard and Port poles. It might not even 
reach them before the voyage had ended. Despite myself, my heart 
raced at the sound. When the excitement died and | realised what 
this meant for my plans, | cursed under my breath. 


| didn’t wait to be summoned, but rather headed straight for the 
tower. As | travelled, the ringer in the Crow’s Nest finished the 
hundredth toll of Leviathan and went quiet, though | could still hear 
the echoes of the bell wave in the distance. The streets of the 
Quarters filled with revellers and | hated all of them. It was too soon. 
| would never be able to depose a triumphant Captain. 


All through the halls of the Wheelhouse and as | climbed the stairs 
of the tower, every officer | passed grinned and laughed. They shook 
my hand and clapped me on the shoulder. My anger grew each 
passing second, reaching a pinnacle when | walked through the 
doors of the chart room and Scarratt himself smiled at me. The only 
thing that prevented me from killing him immediately was my 
promise to Ella. There was still a chance that | could fulfil that oath. 


Scarratt bade me to join him in the tanks. The sea between the 
universes is what we sail. It fills our hearts and our heads and gives 
us Our purpose, but it is too vast and deep for any single mind to 
truly comprehend. The sea will not surrender its mysteries without 
price. The price of touching the sea is high enough, as my late 
father’s bony relic of a hand proved. To look upon the sea directly is 
impossible. One would lose oneself in the mere attempt, not merely 
killed, but obliterated in body and meaning. In the null tanks all 
forces were suspended. Once dosed with the proper mixtures, one 
could float in the tanks and receive information from the rails and 
portholes of The Brakespeare, properly edited and scaled to prevent 
the occupant’s destruction. 


| entered the tanks with Scarratt, Robertson, and half a score 
senior officers. 


| was forced to set aside my mask lest it interfere with the focusing 
mechanisms and without it | felt nude and vulnerable. Our 
perceptions filled with the impressions of the seas beyond, dotted 
with tags and notations to aid in navigation. Scarratt directed our 
attention to a totem near the edge of perception. It moved with 
purpose unlike the drifting cosmoses around it, diving and surfacing, 
weaving between universes. Even scaled down for perceptual limits, 
it was massive. It was undoubtedly Leviathan. 


‘The Ship is in pursuit and handling well,’ Scarratt said. ‘| expect 
us to be in striking range in a week or so of Bridge time. | need to 
show you something. This is going to hurt.’ 


Scarratt dampened the scalar adjustments and pain shot through 
my forebrain at the exposure. | could see the anguished expressions 
on the others’ faces and felt exposed that they could see the same 
on mine. | fought back the pain and focused on the side of Leviathan 
that Scarratt had expanded. There was a tiny flaw in the great 
beast’s side. | pointed it out. 


‘That,’ Scarratt said, ‘is The San Grael, embedded in Leviathan’s 
side in what looks to be a failed attempt to land it or perhaps take a 
sample of its surface. This gives us an opportunity. We can use the 
weak point created by The San Grae! to succeed where they failed.’ 


An old man cleared his throat. | had seen him at all those 
interminable meetings and ceremonies. He had never spoken or 
motioned for attention. He had always remained at the back, content 
to watch. | knew nothing of him, his rank, his quarter, even his name. 
| should have been more observant. 


‘Your mission, Scarratt,’ he said, ‘is to retrieve The San Grael, not 
make it the latest sacrifice to your vanity. Leave Leviathan for the 
next captain. We have to recover the Spear to even attempt to 
breach its reality.’ 


The officers held their breath and stared in the presence of such 
open blasphemy. It was evident that they knew as little of this 
wizened heretic as | did. Robertson grabbed him by the arm. 


‘Be still,’ he said, ‘or I’ll keel haul you for mutiny.’ 

‘The mission has changed,’ Scarratt said. ‘I’m improvising. 
Robertson, have Academician Jendrickenses confined to his rooms 
until | decide what to do with him.’ 


‘You may have put one of your pets in charge of the priesthood, 
Scarratt, but neither Arpexia nor Lineacrux will stand for this.’ 


Scarratt muttered something that none of us could hear, then led 
us out of the tanks behind Robertson and his prisoner. He watched 


to make sure they were out of the room before giving the order. 
‘Ready the weapons systems. Our target is The San Grael.’ 


Scarratt dismissed us, urging us to go home and spend time with 
our families before the long days and nights to come. | did rush 
home to Ella, but with a more urgent matter in mind. | told her what 
took place in the tanks and asked her what she knew of this 
Jendrickenses. 


‘l’ve heard the name,’ she said. ‘But no one ever acted like he was 
important.’ 


‘He didn’t want anyone to think he was important until now. | have 
to talk to him and find out what he knows.’ 


‘T'll get in touch with my contacts first thing in the morning,’ Ella 
said. 


‘Tonight,’ | shouted and immediately regretted it when | saw the 
look on her face. ‘Please. We don’t have much time left. If Scarratt 
succeeds, all our work is for nothing.’ 


‘Lunderstand,’ she said and went to ready herself to go out. 


| was gone before she returned, off to my offices to question my 
own contacts. None of the semaphonic systems would have been 
secure. | had to do my research in person. It was bitterly frustrating. 
No one | spoke to had any information of use. A majority of them 
could not recall his name even after | reminded them of his presence 
at various conclaves and ceremonies. When | prodded so, they 
could barely recall his face. 


It was Ella who returned with the only good information. How could 
| have survived, let alone thrived, in that place without her ability to 
navigate political seas | do not know. She obtained a location from 
one of Robertson’s men who had come to our side. He thought 
Robertson prejudiced against the Ichtheists, a notion we were happy 
to nurture. 


| thanked her repeatedly and, assuring her that | would be safe, 
sent her home. The location Ella had obtained, supposedly 
Jendrickenses’s home, was on the edge of the Sextant border at the 
base of the Wheelhouse. On the way there, | thought of what I’d ask 
him. What did he know of the creation of The Brakespeare? Why did 
he value this San Grae/ more than Leviathan? Most importantly, how 
did he plan on replacing Scarratt as Captain? After | had my 
answers, | would make him pay for referring to me as Scarratt’s ‘pet.’ 


It was easy enough to find Jendrickenses’s rooms, but he was not 
there. The entry door was open when | arrived. The rooms had been 
stripped bare, the walls and floors scrubbed. They smelled of acid 
and disinfectant. | walked through all of them, scanning every corner. 
My optics couldn't locate a hint that he had ever even been there. On 
the way out, Robertson was waiting for me. 


‘And what are you doing here, Father Nebaioth?’ he asked. He 
stood leaning against the door frame with his arms folded, blocking 
my way. He made no effort to hide the smug smirk on his face. 


| opted to tell him a partial truth. ‘| came to express my displeasure 
with the heretic’s remarks,’ | said. 


‘Well, you’re too late,’ Robertson said. ‘As you can see.’ 
‘He’s been taken to be keel-hauled?’ | asked. 


‘No,’ he said. ‘The Captain is merciful. We simply threw him 
overboard.’ 


| had a vision of the old man pitched over the railings, surrendered 
to the seas between, where time and space have no meaning. He 
would have been torn to pieces, both physically and ontologically, 
pulled in all directions in all dimensions at once. Gone in seconds. | 
knew if Robertson had his way, he’d see the same done to me. Fora 
moment, | toyed with the idea of killing him where he stood, tossing 
his body into Jendrickenses’s old rooms, and lighting the whole thing 
on fire. He would be missed too quickly however, and the 


investigation would inevitably lead to me. ‘I will just have to take my 
satisfaction in that, | suppose,’ | said. 


‘Yes, you will,’ Robertson said and moved to let me pass. 


He insisted on escorting me home for, he said, the streets were full 
of revellers, many with too much drink in them. They might not have 
the wits about them to give me the proper respect. He didn’t want me 
to get hurt, he said. In fact, the revellers, drunk and sober, bowed or 
saluted us as we passed. | chose to ignore his presumption though. | 
was finished for the night anyway and it added to his false 
confidence. We parted ways on the street outside my building. 


‘Say hello to Ella for me,’ he said. 


| did not reply. | did not say hello to Ella for him. Instead, Ella and | 
spent the night drawing up plans to rid ourselves of him. 


The senior staff gathered once again in the chart room the next day. 
Scarratt was sticking to his plan to fire the weapons systems at the 
area of Leviathan already weakened by The San Grael. He didn't 
explain how he knew something so small could have weakened 
anything so vast and incomprehensible. Asked, he merely 
shrugged, glossing over reasons and consequences _ alike. 
Unfortunately, he said, The San Grae/ would be destroyed, but it was 
already lost. No one could have survived on that ship for this long. 
He said this firmly, defying anyone to refer to the Ghost Lady whom 
rumour had cast as the soul of The San Grae! calling to us. After the 
arrest of the Academician, no one dared. Without any wish then to 
have us speak, he was only talking to himself when he bemoaned 
that he did not have all he needed for the task. ‘This would be 
simpler,’ he said, ‘if they had not lost the Spear, heh, as well as their 
domain, and sense of humour’. 


| knew what the Spear must be immediately, although the rest of 
his musings were obscure. It had to be the lost weapon that had 
been stolen by Dervishage. It was scarcely twenty feet away from 
him, concealed in the folds of my robe. | drew some satisfaction that 


| was denying him an easy path to victory. | might prefer to win the 
victory myself and shame him. If it came to victory or death however, 
| had no intention of dying in a failure of his ambitions. 


An ensign rushed into the room bearing a h.e.m.-lined cask, the 
kind of vessel testers used to preserve the otherstuff found in the 
seas lapping against the side of the Ship. 


‘Sir,’ she said to Scarratt. ‘The testers found this by the bow. They 
say it is arelic of The San Grael, lost to the sea.’ 


Scarratt opened the cask and pulled out a slim black tube the 
width of a pencil, the length of an index finger. Scarratt looked at it 
with sadness. Word had spread among the crew in the Wheelhouse 
at his melancholy at the loss of The San Grae! and one could see it 
in his contemplation of the tiny piece of detritus before him. ‘A 
message in a bottle,’ he said. 


He pinched the end of the tube and it spoke to us. It was a 
woman’s voice, full of confidence, not the desperate last minute plea 
one would expect of someone who was doomed. She had the tone 
of a leader, not a follower. 


‘Crew of The Brakespeare,’ the tube said. ‘This is Captain 
Entarodora of The San Grael. Prepare to be boarded.’ 


Scarratt, out of perversity or disbelief, played the message three 
more times. It did not change. The rest of us remained silent. The 
last message of the doomed vessel was one of defiance, not 
resignation. It was admirable. Scarrat handed the message tube 
back to the ensign. ‘This changes nothing,’ he said. ‘Stay on 
course.’ 


It was obvious to all of us that Scarratt had no wish to discuss The 
San Grael’s final message. The crew went about their duties silently. 
Scarratt sat and watched them, lost in contemplation. | watched 
Scarratt and did the same. Was it a simple last act of defiance 
against insurmountable fate or had the late Captain Entarodora 


genuinely planned to take our Ship? How could she do so if her own 
vessel could not even dislodge itself from Leviathan’s hide? We 
would get our answer before the day ended. 


As the arclight dimmed for evening, a messenger from Port arrived 
with news of invasion. Hundreds, possibly thousands, of lazarettes 
had opened of their own accord and spilled enemy troops onto the 
streets. They were dead-eyed but moved as if possessed. As their 
standard they carried a plain black flag, always burning but never 
consumed, the banner of Captain No-one. The Cancer Empire had 
come to claim the Bridge, 


A second messenger arrived shortly thereafter with a similar 
message from Starboard. He was followed by another and another 
until there was a line of them from every section of the Bridge near a 
mountain of lazarettes. The streets were overrun. The dead 
slaughtered our crew and the crew just added to the dead. 
Robertson urged Scarratt to send a response team straight from the 
Quarter of the Spear. Scarratt shook his head. ‘Batten down the 
hatches,’ he ordered. 


There, at the very beginning of the conflict, Scarratt all but 
admitted defeat in front of all of us. We might fight, but we could not 
win. The best that could be hoped for was to slow down the infection 
planted aboard our Ship before it was even launched. | thought of all 
the contacts that | had made across the length of the Bridge now lost 
to me. | thought of Kercovian. With the hatches closed, | could never 
contact him again. The fastest transport from the Wheelhouse would 
arrive centuries after he and | were both dead, should the Bridge 
even last that long. 


My plans were ruined. My mutiny was dead before it had truly 
begin, a casualty of the war for the Bridge. 


Chapter 32: CUTLASS AT LAST! 


Memory trace recovered from exhibit A: drier and less raw, a 
memory of one of my periods of military favour. An official 
record. | remember everything written/recorded about me, of 
course. Despite the war, the function of bureaucracy - that child 
begotten by expediency upon ritual, in the clay-tablets of 
ancient Ur, and the dusty labyrinths of the Homeworld - remains 
in my bone and sweat, as it does in all of the Great Houses and, 
besides, | have my vanities. In these latter times I was 
considered a wit as well as a prognosticator. How snide and 
obvious | seem here, how much less honest than | was before at 
almost nineteen, waiting for Ella to die. 


The Utility of Murder Considered As A Mapping Point In Space- 
Time - Taken from Robert Scarratt’s Intelligence & Tactics 
address to House Arpexia 5th Wave Soldiery - delivered at 
Kobe. 35 War Era. 


‘Murders are not so random as they appear. It might be thought that 
the classical triumvirate of means, motive, and opportunity only 
coincide rarely and that they would be easily disrupted by any twinge 
or alteration in the flow of time. Those who conclude this purport that 
indeed Dr Hawley Crippen might spend one phase of the war as a 
kindly family man without a stain on his good name and die in bed at 
eighty-seven beloved of all who knew him, only becoming a 
murderer in another alteration. It is not so simple. 


The murders a society permits — and this goes wider than those it 
can not prevent through law enforcement — are those that grow out 
of its nature. A murder is an outgrowth of a specific society. There 
are two reasons for this. The first is obvious and we will touch on it 
only briefly: one person killing another at a certain point is only a 
murder so long as the surrounding society says so. The act might 
persist if the society were retroactively altered, but it could become a 


duello, a vendetta, a lawful piece of family business or, at the other 
end of the scale, euthanasia impelled by medical resources, 
kindness, or law, or even religious sacrifice. Secondly, and more 
crucially, societies cause murders by failing to provide any lawful 
means by which the benefits gained by murder can be acquired. 


Those running a specific society might argue that they could 
prevent murders if they could only persuade the victims to commit 
suicide fast enough, but this would be to misunderstand the point. As 
has been said, society prepares the crime, the criminal merely 
commits it. Murders (as opposed to mere killings) are committed 
when opportunity pinches shut, when it is impossible to do anything 
but rehearse and re-rehearse old wrongs, when the mere ceasing of 
a yammering voice or the removal of a hated face can seem like a 
vision of paradise — when the total circumstances of two (or more) 
lives have narrowed to the width of a single grave, or of a knife 
blade. 


This is why, in seeking to gain an overview of a local stretch of 
war-time — using, of course, only the standard approved meditative 
practices — an initial lock on a murder is likely to hold far firmer than 
any political or sociological reference. It is also why any discovery of 
an ahistoric or surprising murder is one of the most profound danger- 
signs that any officer located outwith Homeworld secure space-time 
can experience.’ 


[At this point, a cadet, seemingly of House Tracolix — present only 
on sufferance — appears to have made an interjection, the nature of 
which is unrecorded in the official transcripts. Robert Scarratt’s 
rejoinders are, however, recorded and from it the nature of the 
interruption can be assumed. ] 


Recovered from exhibit A: The official record is mealy-mouthed 
here, it was that whining bastard Axterope, who later headed 
the team involved in the Twin Star’s fiasco that almost cost me 
my life. 


OFFICIAL Record continues: 


Q - (conjectural). ‘You say ‘one’ of the most disturbing signs, sir. Can 
| ask what you would rate as equivalent warnings?’ 


A — (recorded), ‘Outbreaks of time-cancer, spontaneous distortion of 
wild-life, the appearance of any of the Notables from the War- 
Bestiaries, and most personally disturbing — the discovery that the 
ahistoric murder is of yourself.’ 


Q — (conjectural), ‘And is it ever necessary to arrange one of these 
ahistoric murders?” 


A - (recorded), ‘Only of people who persist in carrying on a line of 
questioning beyond the point of vulgarity.’ 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


My sword cuts into the neck of one of the possessed. (Its a 
convenient phrase, not yet a technical diagnosis, but we have to call 
them something. No-one wants to think of them as ancestors, or 
worse, as friends, fellow Bridgecrew, ex-lovers, potentially still 
thinking creatures.) | don’t get a clean sever, despite the fine-edge, 
and bits of blackened tissue fly free. There’s no blood though, just a 
white pasty epoxy resin of a substance as if we were stabbing 
children’s plump glue-pots. We’re masked against inhalation until 
we’ve got the vectors covered, but nobody will be authorised to use 
anything capable of boiling flesh off the invaders until we’re sure it 
wouldn’t put viruses or nanoinfectors or self-motivated parisiticules 
into the atmosphere. This is a fact-finding mission not a battle. The 
battle was lost when we were forced to batten down the hatches, a 
purely defensive move that revolted the sensibilities of those ninnies 
who had never fought anything except sleepiness, or a headache, 
even as it saved their lives. 


| find | am quite enjoying the action. Although this is about 
observation of the problem, I’m also planning. | run up a narrow 
stone-staircase outside a three storey adobe storehouse, my long 
coat flapping. The flat rooftop will provide a vantage point. From 
there, modulating my vision should show whether these creatures 


retain distinctive heat-signatures. I’ve nothing available to make use 
of that yet but no doubt something could be improvised. One of my 
orders after | had discovered the absence of anything in the way of 
armaments capable of being deployed against targets smaller than a 
dwarf nebula, had been the transmission back into the ship’s past, of 
the Bridge’s need for ceremonial weaponry. | had felt that 
demanding Gatling guns, flechettes, antipersonnel mines, and 
shattercannon might have alarmed the Pre-Bridge Cultures, but I'd 
gambled that they’d take to fine metalwork and baroque hilts. 
Waiting for the temporal adjustments to cause them always-to-have- 
been here had been one of my reasons for delaying our encounter 
with The San Grael as long as we had. 


| wished now I'd ordered the mass production of hunter-killer 
drones, but the swords were at least serviceable, and really very 
beautifully made. While | could order the work done then now, 
without a qualm, more massive weapons still might not always-have- 
been-here in time. | was not yet full able to think outside of 
linearity. In that respect, as in others, Entarodora had proved able to 
outplan me. 


The view from the roof was disheartening: the portion of the Bridge 
| could see was writhing with the creatures. As | watch them, | start 
to see patterns in their movements. They move like iron-filings in a 
magnetic field that changes its polarity: they dart one way then 
another, but they dart all at once. They are not mindless, but what 
they have instead isn’t exactly a mind. It’s an impulse imposed from 
without. | imagine the mechanism. The whole Cancer Empire a 
resonator, the web-stars a concavity into which ear the poison was 
poured. They’d even told me, ‘a means to apply something where it 
was needed’, they'd said. I’d guessed that they meant to attempt to 
apply an-override control to The San Grael, perhaps even Leviathan 
itself — although | abandoned that idea as soon as I’d seen the scale 
of it — but the thing it was to apply its effect to was my Ship, The 
Brakespeare. | had let them give me this evil to bring with me, and 
now it was turning the past into living (or at least moving) weapons. | 
had been wrong to imagine the missiles that might have been 


converging on the Bridge at the end of ten-thousand year 
trajectories, but these creatures were missiles too, warheads of 
multiplication, armies of ants. They were pinning us down, 
preventing us striking against The San Grael, preventing us turning 
away. They crawled over the rigging, and the power being 
broadcast through them that made them jump and twitch in unison 
with its breaking waves, ate at us. 


They were preparing us for something. Soon the constant 
thought of these creatures being outside would madden the Officers 
and the Priesthoods alike. | needed some kind of victory to make a 
place for us to stand. | needed access to the tanks and the 
controls. | needed Philetes. 


| retreated to the hatches, enjoying at least the moments of simple 
killing. There were too many of them for it to matter but each one 
impaled and each one severed limb from limb and each one 
beheaded gave me a taste of war that I’d missed. | felt alive. As | 
clambered back into our side of the battlelines, | called out her name 
and demanded she be brought before me. There were plans to 
make. 


She came and stood next to me, as Ella never had and never 
would. Her dress was still ultraviolet to my memory though she now 
wore a simple sheath of silver. | told her what | wanted her to do. 
She flinched at the idea of the sacrifice but she understood it. 


My hunting dogs — my trained leviathan-spawn, my sporting, 
twirling, leaping universes, into whose strange unmindful minds she 
had been reaching all the days of the voyage. They had guided us 
as much as Entarodora’s siren call, indeed without them we might 
have been one of the broken and perished Brakespeares we had 
passed. Without them it was almost certain we had been. | had 
raised them from the seeds found in the Anvil Stars, and | had 
named them all. Now it was time to use them up. These were my 
sacrifices. She was the vector of my commands. 


The first thing she told me, lying there on a control couch, her 
mind adrift into the utter void between us and Leviathan, between us 
and the embedded San Grael, came to her from those utterly alien 
sensoriums. Impulses forced into her tenderised senses that had 
never originated in perceptions made for beings like humans or like 
us. ‘It'S coming’, she said. And then ‘She’s coming!’ 


And then she bore the pain in their vast mouths as they tore into 
the cancer stars, as they broke the web, as they spent themselves, 
and made true novae in the deeps. 


Chapter 33. In which we receive guests who immediately 
outstay their welcome. 


We took casualties during the fighting, even if it was only a series of 
retreats. 


Kercovian was lost. Robertson and his men were doubtless gone 
as well. Captain No-one’s armies had reached the thirtieth degree 
from both Port and Starboard sides, before Scarratt’s counterstroke. 
They had ceased to move or kill, with the great burning out of the 
Cancer’s past core a move Scarratt’s sycophants hailed as a great 
victory, but they did not fall and their black banners still flew. It was 
clear that Scarratt had expected something more, perhaps them to 
blow away at his breath. He fumed and ranted, and Philetes who 
had been seen in his company was said to be ill, and near death. 
He may have hurt her. Better her than Ella. 


All we could do was wait. Although the Cancer Empire’s 
inexorable progress had ended, at least for now. Its iconic solders 
still waited, and in the tanks we could see a tiny fleck growing bigger, 
a shard or part of The San Grael launched from the awful gravity of 
Leviathan — hurtling towards us across the emptiness. The 
Bridgecrew tracked its path but our weapons systems, designed for 
targets the size of universes, were too cumbersome to aim at the 
shining sliver. 


It took days for the life boat-shard to reach us. The pilot was an 
expert. It pierced the Brakespeare’s hull close to the Bridge and ran 
aground on the Bridge itself by the forty-fifth degree, just our side of 
the Scarratt/No-One line. Scarratt had a hatch opened to send ina 
division. He said it was to take the intruders as captives and extract 
information about our enemies. | believed he still held some hope 
that his former teacher intended to betray No-one and return to his 
side. 


Little did he know that | was the only No-one that remained, that | 
had already entrapped the traitorous Dervishage. That he had not 
only Entarodora and Leviathan to face, but also me. Yes, as if | was 
poised to be any threat to him. Time was running away with us all. 
Leviathan’s gravity accelerating us to our ends. | noticed though 
that although Scarratt had led a group across the lines before, this 
time he did not seem eager to go even though the possessed were 
still as statues. 


| sent a priest with optics in his mask modified to transmit all he 
saw and heard back to the Wheelhouse. Scarratt and the senior 
officers gathered to watch our troops ‘greet’ the new arrivals. Two 
people in environmental suits had abandoned the wrecked lifeboat 
and made their way to the nearest entry airlock. It had been locked, 
but that only slowed them down. The division, with my priest near the 
front, waited for them on the other side. 


Condensation coated the brass of the airlock door. As the crew 
waited and the temperature on both sides of the door equalized, it 
dripped down and collected in a puddle on the floor. As news of the 
war had spread across the Bridge, the crew had grown superstitious 
about our enemy. They took a step backward to avoid the puddle, 
afraid of contamination. They took another step back when the door 
Opened. 


‘Hold the line,’ Scarratt shouted. 


Two captains stepped out of the airlock, one woman and one man. 
They wore the uniform familiar to us all, the blue coat, white trousers 
and black boots. Only the woman wore the captain’s peaked cap. My 
priest instinctively focused on Entarodora. She was beautiful but 
even over a transmission | could sense her lack of physical 
substance. She did not so much move as drift. Her skin was as pale 
as the foam on breaking surf and her eyes a mottled black and grey. 
They were dead eyes. She looked directly into the optics and smiled. 


‘Hello, Robert,’ she said. ‘Say hello to Robert, dear.’ 


She turned to her fellow captain, as did my priest. As soon as | 
saw him, a name | had forgotten so long ago, a name | thought 
irretrievably lost, sprang back to the front of my mind. It was the 
name that had set me on my path. 


Captain Tancreevee had boarded The Brakespeare. 


His smile mirrored Entarodora’s, hollow and dead. It was obvious to 
me that she controlled Tancreevee the same way Captain No-One 
controlled his audience on Gaffspar. As a young man, | had thought 
to restore Tancreevee to his captaincy and now | knew | could never 
let that happen. Even the despised Scarratt would be preferable. 


‘Hello, Scarratt,’ Tancreevee said. He didn’t look into my priest’s 
optics as Entarodora did. He looked past. He looked through, unable 
to focus. His voice was muddled, as if the tongue couldn’t quite obey 
its master. 


‘Tell your men to surrender. This is my ship after all.’ 


‘Yes Robert,’ Entarodora added. ‘Why fight it? We can all Captain 
together. Wouldn’t you like that?’ 


‘Fire,’ Scarratt said. 


Entarodora and Tancreevee stood still, smiling at the crewmen 
who dropped their weapons and flung themselves face down in 
worship. 


Scarratt swore. ‘That’s why she needed him there, under her 
hand. Dervishage and he are her weapons against me! She’s using 
their underlying loyalty to the original captaincy to turn them. Not 
even one obeys me.’ 


He spoke as if the action against him was the true affront, not the 
killing or the possession, or the bringing of cancer to the worlds of 
the voyage, but as it happened he wasn’t quite correct in his 
assessment of the situation. 


One of the men dragged himself upright. ‘For Sccarrrattt!’ he cried 
and fired and continued to fire long after it was apparent that his 
improvised weapon had no effect. He even switched from pulse to 
material ammunition which at least had some brief visible results as 
it tore holes in the intruder’s clothing and what passed for flesh. 
Tancreevee moved forward, but Entarodora motioned him to stand 
aside and came up to the single member of the division to have 
defied her. Dropping his useless gun he lunged at Entarodora with 
his officer’s sabre. She grabbed his wrist, and tore his hand off. 


At that, my priest turned and ran for the hatch, forgetting that it had 
been closed behind them. | ordered him to turn so | could see what 
was happening. She was pressing the severed hand to the red ruin 
of her stump where it fused with a baleful grey light. With one 
choreographed movement the possessed raised their arms in salute 
to her. She no longer needed the amplification of the web-stars. 
She was the power now. 


After my priest failed to open the closed hatch, he ran blindly down 
the nearest hallway, away from the evil behind him. | continued to 
order him to stop and listen to me in the hope of helping him until he 
took off his mask and threw it aside. The last | saw of him was his 
back as he ran away. He was deep in the Bridge’s outer hull, 
leagues from anyone else. | would never see him again. 


Scarratt attempted and failed to contact his troops but it was clear 
to me that the ones caught in Tancreevee’s aura were probably dead 
or worse. We knew nothing more of what had happened until 
Entarodora and Tancreevee glided into view of the discarded mask. 
The both of them were splattered with blood from head to boot. The 
remains of the division shuffled in rough formation behind them. She 
lifted the empty mask and brought it to her face. It was close enough 
to see the white tendrils of smoke circling in her black eyes like a 
whirlpool. 


‘| forgive you, Robert,’ she said. ‘Soon you'll understand. We'll 
have a universe of our own, away from Mictlan and the War and the 


Spiral Politic. If you still want these people, you can keep them. | 
know how fond you are of your little bedfellows.’ 


She paused. 


‘Crew of The Brakespeare, we are the seeds that will fecundate 
other universes: the colonists who —’ 


Scarratt reached over my shoulder and cut off the transmission. 
‘Father Nebaioth,’ he said. 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘I'd like you and Lady Ella to join me for dinner tonight.’ 

He exited without waiting for my response. 


| was baffled. My first thought was that he thought me to blame for 
the invasion and it was true that | had played an unwitting role in 
creating the concept of Captain No-One. If he simply wanted to 
execute me though, he could have had it done on the spot. The 
officers would be happy to accept any scapegoat he could offer and 
most of them still held me in low regard. 


What worried me more was his request that Ella accompany me. 
Did he see this as some opportunity to win her back to his side for 
his few days or hours remaining? Even the false Ella had rejected 
him. 


‘Dinner with Scarratt or slaves of the Cancer Empire, it’s not much 
of a choice, is it?’ Ella said when | told her of Scarratt’s request. ‘I 
think he knows he’s lost. We’re all lost. No-one and his army gets 
closer every hour.’ 


‘I’m sorry | failed you,’ | said. 


‘Don't worry,’ she said. ‘I was already dead.’ 


Chapter 34. Tancreevee’s Account. 


They luv me. They r’hyleh luv me. She pretends but they crawl for 
me. They eat you all | eat you all now. | hurt. | hurt. | HURT YOU. 


WHY is the sky gone? 
Everything is red now. | died so much. 


It’s not enough that they bow to me. They have to suffer. We 
turned inside out. We became the Other Grail. We were eaten by 
the Antibodies of God. Why should they live? Why should She? 
Why SHOULD you? 


| drive them forward to bite and kill. 
A man in a skull mask confronts me. 


The sword... 


wary enough. 


When Ella and | arrived at the Captain’s Tower, we were escorted to 
Scarratt’s private mess near the summit. It was a small room with 
walls of honey-coloured stone, its only feature a single window 
overlooking the Wheelhouse. The lights of the buildings below 
mirrored the stars that used to shine before they fizzled and died as 
the voyage neared its end. There was a small table of petrified 
rosewood and three chairs. Scarratt’s was obviously the one at the 
head of the table, Ella and | would be expected to sit one on either 
side. There was a bottle of light red wine in the centre of the table 
and a glass at each setting. 


A lone yeoman was waiting for us when we arrived. He helped Ella 
into her seat and poured the wine. Scarratt entered shortly after the 
glasses were filled. He was out of breath, and flung a long sword into 
the corner of the room. Its blade glittered with the white pus of the 
otherpossessed, but it was a thicker pus than that of the soldiers I’d 
seen killed. Scarratt motioned for me not to get up as he took his 
seat and dismissed the boy. It didn’t take more than a word. The 
yeoman was Clearly scared. He left and a pair of dragon-silk 
screens formed behind him to offer some concealment to the 
doorway. 


‘Let’s start with a toast,’ Scarratt said, and lifted his glass. ‘To our 
last Supper.’ 


He chuckled as if it was some private joke. Something in what he 
said meant more to Ella that it did to me. She looked alarmed and 
shot me a concerned look. | lifted my mask and returned the toast. It 
was a good wine and none of the olfactory filters in the mask had 
detected any poison. 


‘You can take off your mask, Father Nebaioth,’ he said. ‘I won’t 
stand on ceremony.’ 


‘In the presence of the Captain—’ 
‘Take the damn mask off,’ he ordered. 


| hesitated. It was a direct order from the Captain and, as such, 
had to be obeyed. Part of my mind however, screamed that this was 
the perfect time to act, to start my mutiny. What was the point, 
though? Entarodora and Tancreevee would probably take the Bridge 
before the blood dried. My revolt would be measured in hours. | 
removed my mask and set it on the table next to me. ‘That’s better,’ 
Scarratt said. ‘Let’s get all that hatred out in the open.’ 


He took a long sip of wine and stared at me, waiting for a reaction. 
| offered him none. 


‘| know you hate me,’ he continued. ‘Deep down you all hate me. 
It’s an inevitable by-product of the last minute change in pilots. Let 
me show you something.’ 


Scarratt drained the rest of his glass. From his manner, | imagined 
he had emptied quite a few before his swordplay. He reached inside 
his coat and pulled out a pearl about half the width of his hand. Odd 
swirls of colour marked it as other-stuff. He handed it to Ella for a 
moment so she could get a close look at it.’ 


A time gem,’ he said. ‘A pearl born of paradox for our Father here. 
Hand it back to me. It should be stable again now.’ 


Ella handed the pearl back to Scarratt. He dropped it in his empty 
glass which he subsequently refilled almost to the rim. Once done, 
he upended the bottle and found it empty. He rang for another. 


Scarratt lifted his glass and swirled it about. The pearl was lost to 
sight in the dark wine but we could hear it dully clattering against the 
side. The clattering shifted, rose in pitch until it became the distinct 


clinking of metal against glass. Scarratt drained the glass once more, 
revealing the object within as a Captain’s Coin. He took it out and 
slid it across the table to me. It had Tancreevee’s profile on it. 


‘Still want him back?’ Scarratt asked. 


| picked up the coin and examined it. For a moment, | thought he 
had pulled a simple trick and somehow purloined the coin | had been 
carrying with me since Eskalov. It was not. | knew that coin better 
than my own face. Its edges were worn smooth by the abrasion of 
passing time. It had a slight knick in it where | had once tested my 
shadow knife. The coin Scarratt had handed me had been preserved 
shortly after minting, sharp and shiny. 


‘| estimate that this is the fifth or sixth voyage of The Brakespeare,’ 
Scarratt said. ‘l once thought it was the third, but | may not have 
been the first choice for second Captain.’ 


| responded reflexively, like a child in a classroom. 


‘There is one true voyage,’ | said. ‘Eternal and ever-changing on 
the sea.’ 


‘I’m sure that’s true for you,’ Scarratt said. ‘Ella and | though, we 
come from a very different place, where things aren’t Supposed to be 
ever-changing.’ 


| remembered Kercovian’s stories. 
‘An anchored ship,’ | said. 


‘Yes,’ Scarratt agreed. ‘But The Brakespeare has presented a new 
possibility. It's a black box event, adjunct to, but not entwined with 
the history of the...our universe.’ 


When he said ‘our,’ he reached out for Ella’s hand. She refused to 
let him take it and shifted her seat away from him. He frowned briefly 
before continuing. 


‘It's possible to leave the Spiral Politic, enter The Brakespeare, 
leave and re-enter your original history at any point. There is no such 
thing as cause and effect. 


Every Brakespeare ever launched exists still, here: outside of our 
space-time, from here we can change things to our liking without 
risking the dangers of paradox.’ 


He raised his empty glass in toast to me. | didn’t bother to return 
the gesture. 


‘This opportunity has attracted a number of interests. With every 
cycle or repetition more of them accrete to the Ship, like barnacles to 
the Hull. The Great Houses, the Enemy, the Celestis, even Faction 
Paradox has come to play. | know what you are, Father Nebaioth.’ 


| readied myself for attack. If he made a move, | would snatch for 
my mask with my right hand while lashing out with my shadow. 
There was no way of knowing how many men he had waiting for me 
outside the mess, too many to overcome alone in all likelihood. But | 
was determined that | would kill Scarratt before they killed me. 


‘| Know who you are and | would like to make a deal with you. How 
would you like to be Captain of The Brakespeare?’ 


Chapter 36: COMMUNION 


Forbidden text in common circulation: ‘How | Got Ahead In My 
Life: The True Secrets Of Robert Scarratt’. FALSELY alleged to 
have been recovered from exhibit A memory traces: 


Many, perhaps the majority, of my contemporaries were ‘pre- 
formed’ at set levels of pseudo-age, stepping from the breeding 
engines as muscular adolescent demi-gods wreathed in the 
faint intoxicating vapours of amniotic fluid, or as preternaturally 
mature ‘individuals’ whose set age would never, seemingly, 
alter thereafter. The War had, among other things, required a 
greater degree of pragmatism in the Great Houses. There was 
no longer the time for staggered childhoods (what some of the 
time-bound cultures refer to as_ flexi-children) with the 
youngsters decanted blinking at eight year intervals to face 
some rite of passage demanded by the ancient ways. | was one 
of the exceptions, an experiment — part of the House Mirraflex 
for ‘progressive cultural adaptation.’ It is hard for me to regret 
it. Even though it brought me to this vile end. But then it 
doesn’t matter what you do to this husk does it? Robert 
Scarratt is among the escapees now. Don’t you fools 
understand? I’m not Scarratt. I’M NOT SCARRATT! 


Scarratt’s narrative resumes: 


It was interesting to see the young fool’s jaw drop. He was evidently 
eager to attack me and it would no doubt have been cathartic in a 
sense to let him. Even if | died, perhaps especially if | died. But to 
do so would accomplish very little. He already looked too much like 
me. As above, so below, as later, so before. 


‘It’s a serious offer,’ | pulled out a chair and slumped down beside 
him, letting the true bone-weariness of everything show through my 
carefully constructed air of Captain’s mystery. ‘We approach the 


crisis point of this voyage, perhaps of every voyage to come. I’ve 


failed again, and...’ | held up a hand to forestall the volcano of 
molten recrimination | saw moiling behind his eyes, ‘you don’t need 
to re-iterate the weaknesses of this turn of the Wheel. | doubt 


anyone else could have done better. The things crawl over us now, 
the line will only hold for so long. Before we can repulse those from 
without, those from within will devour us. It’s been a classical pincer 
manoeuvre, | ought to have anticipated it. Entarodora...’ My hand 
tightened around a glass and | was hard pressed not to shatter it. 
‘Well what can | say of her? She taught me, but | may never have 
plumbed her depths.’ 


Father Nebaioth snorted, and shot a glance sideways at Ella, as if 
to say, ‘not for want of trying’. Outside the tower, the winds sang in 
the rigging, of death and glory, and twanged with the distant 
reverberation of a cannonade. More and more of the past was being 
built over as arms factories ‘now’, it no longer mattered what they 
thought of me. As soon as we always had had the guns, we 
deployed them. The captured infected were sent back to permit their 
study by the ancient alchemists in the hope of leaving us a biological 
counter-measure. The past also served me still in other ways, as my 
Guests would shortly discover. 


‘Make your offer then,’ Nebaioth spat. ‘You want Ella for the 
Captaincy is that it? You’re going to slink off in your timeship back to 
the Spiral Politic, dragging your bondslave with you while | go down 
with the ship, and she goes down on its traitorous master’. 


| considered the idea, which honestly had never occurred to me. 
But the expression on Ella’s face was clear enough. Oh, it would be 
hard to be the villain she so evidently thinks me, if it were not nearly 
as hard not to be. 


‘The Lady Ella is my guest here, and | promise you that whatever 
we decide between us, however this ends, whatever strategy we 
adapt, | have arranged that she should be taken to safety by 
someone | understand she has reason enough to trust. | will not be 
going with her. | will not lift a finger to harm her.’ 


| gestured, theatrically — how else? — and she came out from 
behind one of the tall Chinese screens. Philetes, my treacherous 
and final beauty, my unrequited love’s evil afterimage. My own 
weaknesses made flesh. | smiled at her. It Seemed easier now. 
This close to Leviathan, to the end, what did it matter? ‘When | 
dismiss you, take Lady Ella via the forgotten ways, and the short 
cuts, the inverted lazarettes, and the ghost passages to my timeship. 
It'S programmed to take you back to the ‘universe’ and, if it can, to 
her world, but be sure to leave it within five minutes of its arrival. It 
has a longer and harder journey to undertake thereafter. | can only 
stretch the cycle so much. What was done must be done again. 
Before that, we have to determine exactly who will be the Captain for 
the final moments of this voyage, and for any that may follow it.’ 


Nebaioth looked at me, as if | was a talking ape. ‘Will it matter? 
The servants of the Black Queen swarm over us, and the Ship itself 
is poised above the dark flesh of Leviathan. It’s not so mucha 
Captaincy you offer as a suicide pact.’ He stood up, sudden and 
taller than | thought, and clothed in shadows. ‘Is there a reason | 
shouldn't kill you? | always meant to, you know. You stole my 
childhood when you took the Captaincy.’ 


| didn’t shrug, because | saw no reason to add antagonism to 
hatred, but | didn’t have the least idea what he was on about. More 
psychopathic attachment to Tancreevee from people who'd never 
even met him? (Yes, | can say his name. Captain’s Privilege.) 
‘Well: | think there is.’ A jangle of a bell advised me that the meal | 
had ordered grown in the past was in the dumb-waiter. ‘Come, let’s 
eat.’ The dumb-waiter rose out of the floor and decanted the dishes 
and cutlery onto the rosewood table. Nebaioth reached for the silver 
cover that lay over the platter. 


Ella stood up, and rested her hand on his arm, arresting his 
movement. ‘Il don’t like you Scarratt, and | don’t like this. | don’t 
know what you’re up to and |...we don’t want any part of it. We 
don’t want your bribe of my life. We'll leave together or die 
together.’ 


It was as touching as it was stupid. As dramatic as it was 
insulting. |! might be having difficultly out-thinking the greatest war- 
strategist of the age. | might be in some doubt as to how to handle 
hunting God, but I’d be damned if a whore and a lakebrat in a mask 
could outface or outplan me. 


She really shouldn’t have tidied her lover’s rooms so thoroughly as 
to find that ring. Or finding it, she should have resisted trying 
wearing it. | hadn’t planned on using it, well not like this, but it 
seemed a shame to let it go to waste. | did mention the type of 
otherstuff that saps the will didn’t 1? 


‘Well said.’ | soread my hands wide. ‘Of course | am only trying to 
save you, not to harm you and not to harm him. I’m only asking you 
to return to the safety of the Spiral Politic. | haven’t asked you to ‘kill 
Father Nebaioth’ ‘. 


Her obedience unlike Robertson’s, was enforced. | didn’t care. 


She lunged for his throat, teeth bared, feral — and he was conjuring 
his shadow-blade out of space to strike at me with one hand while 
striving to fend her off with the other. When | said ‘Sleep until death 
unless | countermand’ he spun wildly and it was touch and go 
whether he’d have tried to kill me. But the ring emphasised my will 
upon her, and seeing that he was sensible after all and listened to 
my reasons. When he understood that | would release the 
countermand word to Philetes, and that she would take Ella away 
from here, and that more importantly, if she did not there was no way 
out for any of us., he agreed. 


Then | lifted up the platter and showed him the steaks cultivated 
from the body of Tancreevee, and my own flesh. | had other plans 
for the head. 


The Evidence before the Committee at this point degrades. The 
recorders falter, reading as they do the thoughts of two 
individuals each attempting to narrate their own experiences 


and the danger of briefing incoherence is high. One individual 
will therefore be designated A and the other B. 


The sounds of battle were nearer now. ‘I tell you now they stand 
outside the door! More wine?’ A asked. 


‘| think so,’ B said, and held out a claret cup. 


The corpses were swarming down upon the Bridge, from the 
rigging, cutlasses held in their bony white teeth - a cinematic stance 
that would in actual combat take a man’s head off more often than 
not. Flecks of infective tissue and bile from their seething marrow 
spread in the air turning sunlit motes into black death ebola zombie 
shit. Otherstuff in the environment twisting and mutating and altering. 


‘Sometimes it’s very hard to preserve an open attitude to new 
experiences,’ A quipped — remembering Kercovian’s strictures on the 
winedark stained beaches of Broadside - as the bonded metal of the 
door frame bends under a repeated assault, and B offers to pass the 
table salt. 


A pushed the salt cellar away with a blood-stained finger-tip, B 
watched it skitter over the table top on its tiny anti-gravs. The meat 
on the platter was sticking in A’s throat and if it hadn’t been for the 
promise it implied A would have gagged at its stench. 


‘Yes,’ B said, ‘I thought it inadvisable to ask for a curry. The effects 
of coriander and cumin on neurally retrieved biodata have been 
insufficiently studied in my opinion. Particularly when it’s mixed.’ 


A: ‘So have we any idea who’s winning?’ 
B: ‘In here? Or outside?’ 


A: ‘Eat up your nice corpseflesh, we should always do unto others 
what they would wish to do unto us.’ 


On the dish, the cultured flesh of one Captain mingles with the 
undead blood of another. A and B speak in unison : ‘This is the 


biodata communion. This is the breaking of the cycle. This is the 
blasphemy of hope. Whichever of us leaves will have all the 
cunning of the other, all the sheer rightness of the Primeval 
Captaincy. 


The other will have...faltered. This is my revenge on all your evil, 
this is my legacy to your naivety. Eat in remembrance of me.’ 


Chapter 37: No-One’s Account 


The siege of the Crowstower was broken before the dining room was 
breached. The Robertsonian Militia — named in remembrance of his 
death in the first battles for the Bridge - armed with fusers out the 
cores of starpoons, and fletching axes, turned the tide of the battle. 
Their cries of ‘Captain, Captain’ echoed against the deeps. | met 
them at the door. Alone. The only survivor of the other battle of 
that night. 


They recognised me instantly. The true light of awe, entered 
them. | Even Robertson fell voluntarily to one knee as | moved 
passed him and lay, briefly, my hand on his bowed head. But then 
wasn’t he dead? | no longer knew. 


Ella was gone. Rescued or dead, | would never see her again. 
Philetes was gone with her. | no longer knew which | mourned. 


| pulled the captain’s coat around me and buttoned it up. it 
suddenly felt restrictive, like the strapped coats used to bind the 
mad. | barely glanced at the cap before discarding it. It would 
scarcely fit atop my mask and there was no chance of me 
abandoning that. But | realised then that my mask lay on the floor 
and when | tried to refit it to my face, | found that it no longer mapped 
to my bone structure. | looked for a mirrored surface, but the metal 
tableware and the curved dish-covers only offered me distortions of 
a face that compounded elements of Scarratt, Nebaioth and 
Tancreevee. | had feared for a second that | might now have the 
misty visage of Dervishage, or the blackened rotting features of the 
Corpse Queen. 


When | took the next step, | heard jingling in the coat’s pockets. | 
reached in and pulled out a handful of freshly minted Captain’s 
coins. | fanned them across my palm and turned them over so | 
could see their faces. Half of them bore Scarratt’s now familiar 


profile. The other half showed a skull sitting atop the Captain’s 
shoulders. The only coins left with Tancreevee’s face lay behind me 
in the recesses of the discarded robes. Doubtless, they were already 
pearling back over. | straightened my collar and headed for the 
Wheelhouse. 


A lifetime of training for sudden attack did little to prepare me for 
being saluted by everyone who saw me. It was the fulfilment of my 
dreams and, on its arrival, | felt a fraud. | told myself that | would 
simply have to play the role until it became second nature. That had 
been Nodovekian’s advice when | became his assistant. That had 
always been my policy when | devised the tactics of theatre for the 
Fourth Wave. 


| reached the tanks and entered with the rest of the Captain’s - of 
my- senior staff. Leviathan lay before us. It was broader than the 
sky. To see it was to look down. The worlds of the voyage, hung 
over it, and every sense screamed that soon we would start falling 
up, faster and faster becoming a stream of dots or gnats pouring out 
from the buildings of the Bridge, from the cathedrals and chapels, 
from the million ruined cities and the deep forests of the forgotten. 
How had we dared to imagine we could hunt this? It wasn’t even the 
landscape, it made the world small, an infinite flat surface, or one 
whose curvature we had no means to judge, stretching away on 
every side. Vertigo struck down many. Even the structures of the 
Bridge, larger than many natural worlds, were dwarfed and rendered 
futile. In the tanks, some officers choked on their vomit and others 
retreated mentally into interior and easier to imagine worlds. In the 
vast flat Otherness of the Leviathan’s side a silver needle struck. A 
skewer of black space and stars, outlined with moonlight. The lost 
San Grael - a splinter in the hide of the infinite. 


| gave the order to fire the weapon galaxies at The San Grael. 
The fire that had boiled so long in the dying galaxies burned ahead 
of us. | instructed the helmsmen to aim for our dead sister ship’s 
centre and sail full soeed ahead. No voice was raised to protest the 
order, | was the predestined Captain. | was the Primeval Captain. | 
was No-one. The Spear in my hands became our weaponry; The 


Brakespeare our narwhal. The lance tore through The San Grael’s 
hull with ease. Solar systems tore apart and stars were snuffed out. 
Its entire history broke against our bow and washed over the railings 
as we split it into shards from end to end. Stray events sprayed into 
our collective background. | caught a brief residual memory, the 
moment Entarodora knew Dervishage had betrayed her by setting 
himself up as a pirate lord, before she had finished betraying him. | 
felt her pain and frustration deep in my chest, the faint echo of an 
extra heartbeat and, for a moment, | felt sorry for her. 


Beyond the destruction of all we had been sent to save, the tip of 
the lance dug into Leviathan’s skin and...bent. We thought it might 
snap, but then our weapon pierced the beast’s flesh. It was one 
thing to feel the wash of a history modelled on similar lines to our 
own. What we now felt was the buffeting waves of the complete 
unknown, a new kind of history built on rules so different one could 
not even call it history. A history of myth, of miracle, of things for 
which no single word existed. 


My own history changed and altered, the old dusty places and the 
pathetic towns | had visited flooding with myth and grandeur — with 
the indwelling of impossible things. Into the town of Kasting come 
the archetypes whose days have passed. Jugglers and wandering 
Monks, Moors with silver chains attaching scimitars to their broad 
leather belts, ill-aspected moustachioed magicians in purple 
Cardinal's robes with their circular hats scuffed at the brim and dulled 
with dust. | remembered now that in Kasting there can be found the 
dwarfs who have been ousted from their homes by dwarves, and 
goblins of the old market-haunting sort, and witches who have never 
heard of Wicca save for the crackling of a burning effigy at midnight. 
There too are the street-urchins whose drugs are gin and whose 
vices are gambling with human knuckle-bones for dice, with souls for 
stakes. There too are the golden-hearted whores before the gold 
was melted off and sold, and the hearts of brass and clockwork 
devised. Into Kasting come the outmoded men, and the 
unfashionable women, and the children of untimely faces who 
otherwise would stare sullenly out of old black and white 


photographs and engravings, and retard the passage of time itself 
with their antique scowls. Here in retirement live Arthur, late of 
Avalon, and Boudicea under the roman pronunciation, and three rival 
Merlins who grow beards at each other, fiercely, only half in sport, 
and share successively the affections of the Lady Nimue at different 
phases of the moon. And behind the town are the foundries where 
the old can opt to be made new, and the new can be given a glorious 
patina of age, and the tall figures high as Talos, made of brass, 
conduct their semaphore conversations across the blue grey hills. 


And | remember Medicia — founded now by the Medici family, 
Originally as a private ‘memento mori’ on a palatial scale. The city of 
Medicia has grown from the twin Domiciles of the Skull and the 
Heart, as its population of medical students, anatomists, surgeons 
and, latterly, animal rights activists has increased over the 
centuries. From the Napeneck hills (artificial and gently sloping) the 
city's spinal tramlines carry commuters up and down the vertebrae 
stations, each carved from the great bones of prehistoric animals 
and cunningly contrived to resemble those of a gargantuan human. 
From the great expanses of the twin Lung Parks, to the Womb 
Scholariums, to the bordellos of the Groin Triangle, and beyond, the 
smaller branch lines and the interlocking waterways, portray almost 
to scale (for humanity is alas too large to navigate all the innards 
even in a body a good three miles in length), the nerves, veins and 
arteries of the female frame. In the food districts of the Stomach the 
great restaurants can be found, while the town houses of the master 
chefs can be found in Palate Row, and Tongue Street — each 
Mansion a delicately carved representation of a taste-bud. 


Everyone in Medicia feels they have a part to play, but it is the 
philosophers of the Lobes — the twin debating chambers of the Skull 
Parliament — that make the wildest claims, that in eternity when all is 
made perfect the citizens of Medicia will share a single afterlife as an 
entity as much beyond a single human soul as a person is beyond a 
bacterium. Not all agree: even in Medicia there is a criminal 
element, the so-called Cancer Gangs, the timber-sellers who steal 
wood from Lung Park at night, the parasites who demand that the 


city supply them with a living. A citizen’s militia, the Antibodies, 
harries these malcontents, but it too is prone to run out of control — 
victimising harmless passers-by, reacting too strongly and too 
adversely to odd or outré visitors. As the city’s thoroughfares, age 
and twist, as stalls and marketplaces narrow its once broad streets 
and restrict trade, as petitions to the Heart are blocked, and those to 
the Skull go progressively astray — the city grows more, or less, like 
a person, and who knows what the lifespan of a city is? 


And for each place and each person the same. The different. The 
Nine Lakes and Truetide made into Nine Heaven and a Tenth. Our 
brains and biodata twisted into new shapes in a feverish attempt to 
adapt. New colours for new eyes. We taste the sea and smell the air. 
The universes are salty and tasty and we will fill our bellies. No 
anchors. No time. No rules. We swim and we dive and we eat and 
we make the sea ours. And Ella in my past is with me, for there is 
no past. 


And our pasts walk with us, and the dead live. Not as the anti-life 
that attacked The San Grae/ but born again, in flesh of rainbow 
light. |The men who farted in my room are so beautiful. Ella 
embraces her lost and forgotten sister. Saint Circe holds a finger to 
her blubbery lips. We inhabit Cities of the moment, we inhabit 
worlds out of dream. 


We are coming. We have arrived. 


Chapter 38: Ella’s Account 


One minute | was throttling my lover in a red-mist. Well, be honest, 
who hasn’t? The next | was losing my footing on a marble floor, with 
a word | couldn’t remember that nevertheless had been of infinite 
importance to me, ringing in my skull. Honestly, what kind of people 
put a marble floor in a spaceship? | fell and smacked my forehead 
hard, and then, again, it was later with nothing in between, but an 
ache behind my eyes. 


The first thing | Saw was a severed head lolling on the floor less 
than a foot from my face. For a moment | thought it was a 
hallucination. Then that it was Scarratt’s, that Nebaioth had killed 
him, but finally | saw it was real but simply a man very like him. 


| thought myself hardened by all | had been through in both lives. 
Still, | scrabbled away from the thing in fear and horror. It was still 
attempting to draw breath. Its jaw bobbed up and down and its lips 
twisted. | think it was trying to call out. | picked myself up and ran 
blindly. 


Hours later, | cursed my foolishness. The ship was far larger than | 
could have guessed and | was lost. | found a spiral staircase that 
both reached up and plunged down far past sight. Its supporting 
column and landings were decorated with artwork of various people 
and creatures. | took a few steps down before thinking the better of 
it. | would only lose myself further. Needing the rest, | returned to the 
landing and went to sleep. | dreamt of fish and death. 


Later, waking in an increasing light that felt like morning, | knew | 
was not alone. | saw her shadow, then her. She crouched on her 
haunches in the nearest doorway, still in full officer’s dress like the 
last time. On the floor next to her was a canvas bag. From the slow 
bulging and writhing, | guessed it held the head. | had never much 


cared for being in the same room as my double. The thought of her 
spying on me as I'd lain there was all the worse. 


‘Have you been here the whole time?’ | asked. 

‘Do you mean since we left Robert or while you've been sleeping?’ 
| mulled it over. 
‘Both,’ | said.’ 
Both,’ she agreed. 


Philetes grabbed the bag and stood up. She walked past me and 
started to descend the stairs. 


‘What are you going to do with that?’ | asked. 


‘Once the ship gets us home it'll put it in the proper place,’ she 
said. ‘You can come with me or wait here. It doesn’t matter.’ 


‘Are you going to try and kill me?’ | asked. 


She stopped and turned back to me. | could see she was confused 
by the question and, on seeing that look, | felt a fool for asking. 


‘Why would | do that?’ she asked. 


‘I, | just thought that since he wanted me more than —"! was made 
to resemble you,’ she said. ‘Did you ever want him?’ 


‘No.’ 
‘Then why should I? Or if | did why would it matter to you?’ 


She shook her head and continued down. With little other choice 
available, | followed. Unlike me, she did not appear to be lost. We 
descended for what must have been an hour or more, until she 
stopped at a landing and headed down an adjacent hallway. She 


stopped at what, to me, appeared to be a random spot in the hall. 
She pulled the head out of its bag and set it gently on the floor. It 
continued trying to speak. It had no lungs to push air past its larynx 
and | couldn't tell what it was saying. 


‘Yes, | know,’ she said. ‘It’s all be over soon. This whole staircase 
is a memory gallery, soon you’ll have more than enough in-flight 
entertainment.’ 


She took a couple of steps back and regarded the head as a 
connoisseur would a piece of fine art. After making a couple of minor 
adjustments to its position, she called for me to follow her. She led 
me to a large walk-in wardrobe filled with military uniforms from 
hundreds of different nations and services. She pulled down an 
armful of heavy coats and told me to do the same. 


‘It’s going to get cold soon,’ she said. ‘This ship isn’t meant for 
this.’ 


We returned to the staircase with our haul and once again 
descended the staircase. It was difficult to keep up with her. | 
couldn’t help but be distracted by the bizarre gallery we were walking 
past. 


The sight of one statue caused me to stop completely. It was a 
stone figure of a female in the classical style, robes draped around 
her waist, one arm covering her breasts. The other arm was held up 
as if warding off an attacker. She was terrified. Philetes sensed that | 
had stopped and turned around. She looked at me, then the statue, 
and back to me. 


‘Yes,’ she said. ‘It's you. Come on.’ 


Another hour of descent and she led me off into another hallway, 
straight back to the room | had started in. | asked her how this was 
possible. She dismissed me with a mumbled explanation about the 
architecture being full of tricks. She dumped her burden of coats and 
set to smashing a pair of antique chairs in the corner. Out of the 


resulting kindling, she built a fire. She wrapped her coats close 
around her, huddled close to the fire and bade me to do the same. 
Soon enough, despite the fire and the coats, it was freezing. | asked 
her what was happening. 


‘This ship can’t survive the sea between universes,’ she said. ‘It’s 
dying and its burning everything it has to get home before it’s 
completely dead.’ 


| could feel the truth in what she was saying. It wasn’t just the heat 
being drained from the air around us. It was as if the air itself was 
growing heavy. | could feel a certain torpor enter me with every 
breath. Despite having only been awake for a couple of hours, | felt 
sleepy once more. It was a struggle to keep my eyes open. | worried 
that if | closed them that | would never open them again and said as 
much to Philetes. 


‘It doesn’t matter,’ she said. ‘You'll either wake up or die. There’s 
nothing we can do about it.’ 


Obviously tired of my questions, she rolled over away from me. 
Either she fell asleep right away or she pretended to have done so. 
Resigned to my fate, | did the same. For the first time in years, | 
prayed. | prayed for myself, and Philetes, and Nebaioth. He would 
have refused to recognize any god of mine even if | had been able to 
adequately explain it, but it made me feel better. He was not 
necessarily a good man, but he had been good to me, better than 
any of the others, and | felt | owed him a few words at the least. 


| woke up to the room shaking. Just below the edge of hearing, in 
the spine, | thought | heard screaming. The entire room pitched to 
the side and | slid across the floor into the wall. If not for my bundle 
of coats, | would have surely broken an arm or a leg. The floor and 
walls quickly heated up. They cracked from the sudden temperature 
change. | caught the smell of burning wool and worried that my 
protection might soon catch fire. Instead, the room around us melted 
away, washed into the air like a sand castle caught by the incoming 
tide. 


| found myself in an alleyway, wrapped in a smouldering bundle of 
clothes. A few feet away from me, Philetes struggled to feet and 
freed herself from he own smoking pile. | asked her what had 
happened. 


‘We made it,’ she said. 
‘How?’ | asked. 


‘Does it really matter?’ she said. ‘You’re home. Close enough to it, 
anyway.’ 


She helped me to my feet and we walked from the alley out into 
the street. | recognized nothing in particular and everything in totality. 
| had never seen the mountains in the distance or buildings that 
shiny and tall at home, but the sun in the sky was the right size and 
the right colour, a real sun in a real sky. The people on the street 
looked strange to me. Was it too late? Had 1 been so changed that | 
wouldn’t recognize my home if | saw it? | took a step backwards and 
tripped a man in a suit behind me. He stumbled and shouted at me 
to watch where | was going. It took a couple of seconds for me to 
realise that he was speaking English, or at least the American 
equivalent. | laughed and he picked up his pace to get away from the 
crazy woman. Philetes took my hand and gave it a perfunctory 
shake. 


‘Good luck,’ she said, and turned to leave. 
‘Wait,’ | called out. ‘Where are you going?’ 


‘| have a war to get back to,’ she said. ‘One that | have to fight 
alone now.’ 


| think she was crying. | don’t know why. | never saw her again. 


That’s all | know. Can | go now? 


Chapter 39. SYNTHESIS 


This message is not part of this briefing. This message is rated 
HERETICAL. This message must be disregarded. [Message 
received in vicinity of The Maw.] 


‘We are other universes: come to us the war-torn and the heavy- 
laden and we will give you new possibilities for old. Come to us the 
ghosts and the fractal and we will give you new flesh for old. 


We are the life that is outside the boundary. We are the unfolding 
of the origami of the mantis strike and the crane back into the 
whiteness. 


We will leave behind the very concept of Army. 
Come and be alive. 

LIVE 

LOVE 

BE 


NEMO -— that Is ‘No One’. 


Annex A. The Tribunal Decision in the matter of the Captain 
Robert Scarratt. 


That the orders lawfully issued to the said Scarratt were deliberately 
ignored, as demonstrated in Scarratt’s own thoughts captured 
through the recording circuits of his timeship as expressed in the 
biodata retrieved from exhibit A. 


The pleas of council that the orders were unlawfully given by an 
entity other than the sponsoring Great House concerned have been 
rejected, as Lineacrux deny such an incursion in toto, and have 
provided via the testimony of their Speaker Cerdal proof that any 
such incursion, if it occurred, which it did not, would be covered by 
CLASSIFICATION OMEGA and would have been resolved 
accordingly. 


That Scarratt's behaviour and actions as Captain of The 
Brakespeare were such as to bring the Honour of the Great Houses 
into disrepute and to shame the fourth wave. The Great Houses are 
fully committed to equitable treatment of time-bound species and 
reject their mass conscription. Nor in such cases where such 
conscription may have been a regrettable necessity, do such entities 
exist solely as ‘Captain’s playthings’. 


That, using the blackbox technology implicit in the Maw, a single 
timeship rigged to convey this briefing into the absolute past be 
dispatched. Such message to brief the Great Houses on the events 
so that (i) The Brakespeare can be prevented from launch, and (ii) 
the Scarratt then present be imprisoned until the events of his 
timeline align with basal standard, at which point he shall be 
released subject to his removal of all rank and privileges including 
the removal of his capacity to communicate with timeships and that 
he shall be conveyed to such a temporo-spacial point as he may 
select thereafter to live out his life in such locus, subject to all the 
natural shocks and vicissitudes of ordinary time. The Court notes, 


though it does not expect, that from his own Account there can be 
only one honourable destination for him. 


Annex B: MEMENTOMORIPILOGUE 


Final Statement of Ex-Captain Robert Scarratt. 


| expect | have lied and lied again. Don’t imagine | apologise. I’m 
sure | had my reasons. Also don’t blame me for the loss of The 
Brakespeare, however many times it happened. / never even 
boarded the Ship. But if I’m right the only woman any me ever really 
loved is waiting to hear my confession in Hilberta’s Hotel. That after 
all was always the arrangement. That was where we always 
planned to meet. If she’s survived fighting her war alone, and she 
should have done, for time-cancer was no longer in her future. 

Then — when we have been lovers for one last time — if she still 
wants me — | will walk out to my death. Linearity demands it, and 
you know how much I’ve always stayed on the straight and narrow. 


Anything else, after all, would be a terrible paradox. 


